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CHRISTIANITY—PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 


It is our hope that this issue—“Is the world 
growing better?”—and the February issue— 
“The world for Christ’”—will be the greatest 
contribution that The Expositor has made to 
the ministry of the Christian church, and 
through them to the laity of the church. 


To men who have been trained differently, the 
same words mean different things. Our grand- 
fathers considered “love apples” poison, but 
the grand-children call them “tomatoes,” and 
eat them. The word social to the man who has 
found Christ in a solitary struggle, brings a 
vision of multitudes leaping over the wall. Sal- 
vation by faith is sometimes pictured by the 
man with the broad social view as a man run- 
ning, with his fingers in his ears, toward a 
golden gate. 


Social Christianity is the product of personal 
Christianity. Some claim that individualistic 
Christianity does not produce social results. 
The epithet, individualism, is condemnatory in 
itself. It is also contradictory in this applica- 
tion, for it suggests “excessive self-interest,” 
“acting for one’s own ends’—which are dic- 
tionary definitions of “individualistic.” Strictly 
speaking, one might as well say “selfish Chris- 
tianity,” which every one recognizes as an im- 
possible phrase. Christianity which is not al- 
truistic is not Christianity at all. And yet, the 
phrase does recognize a condition, if not a 
theory. It expresses a fatal weakness in human 
nature, a tendency to “reversion to type.” 


But revealed religion has always had two 
sides, one Godward and one manward. Abra- 
ham had the promise, “I will bless thee,” but 
the rest of the sentence was, “and be thou a 
blessing.” One of our church papers recently 
said: 

“This social emphasis in religious feeling and 
work is not new. It is as old as the second ta- 
ble of the law from Sinai, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ ” 

Jesus condensed the whole law and _ the 
prophets in loving God supremely and one’s 
neighbor as himself. If one is individualistic 
the other is social. It takes both to make Chris- 
tianity. 

The Jews forgot their high mission to the 
world and would keep all benefits to them- 
selves, and so they lost their place at the head 
of the world’s progress. Dr. Strong would 
warn Christians that a like cause will bring a 
like result in these later centuries. 

Jesus, in picturing the judgment, represents 
the King as saying to those who ministered to 
the needy, “Come!” for thus they had ministered 

to him. While to those wrapped up in their 
own affairs, blind to the world’s need, “self- 


ians” rather than Christians, he said, “Depart!” 
In ministering to our brother we serve the 
Christ. 


This is no new doctrine. It has been true 
during all the centuries. Who was the best 
known Christian of the passing generation in 
this nation? Ninety out of a hundred will an- 
swer, “Dwight L. Moody.” What school and 
what Bible institute are furnishing at least 25 
per cent of the workers who are doing active 
social work. The Moody schools. 


What is one of the half dozen best known 
social works in the world? The Labrador mis- 
sion. Grenfel was a convert of Moody. 


Who has done the most with her money for 
the boys of the United States Navy? Helen 
Gould Shepard, whose heart was touched by 
Dwight L. Moody in one of-his Carnegie Hall 
meetings in New York, to which she was in- 
vited by Mrs. Russell Sage. One of the two 
largest foundations for social work in the world 
is the Sage Foundation. 

Twenty-five years ago God touched the heart 
of a young telegraph operator, who went to 
church to escort home a young lady. The young 
man-*woke up to the fact that he had been living 
an aimless and useless life. He was brought 
into a training class for personal work. Within 
ten years, as a result of his leadership, the first 
Young Men’s Christian Association work ex- 
clusively for boys was organized. About the 
time God touched the operator’s heart, he called 
a young man from a window trimmer’s job in 
an Indiana town. The operator said the win- 
dow trimmer was the only man for secretary 
of this Boys’ Club. The club has influenced 
30,000 different members, individually and so- 
cially. 

It has done more than that; it has developed 
as Christian workers twelve young men who 
are in Association and social service work, 
where they are reaching over 20,000 men and 
boys socially and individually. 

Take any social service work and if you will 
go to the foundation you will find strong per- 
sonal Christians, and you will find most of the 
support coming from personal Christians. 

John R. Mott, one of the most conspicuous of 
living Christians, gives this warning: 
~ “An alarming weakness among Christians is 
that we are producing Christian activities faster 
than we are producing Christian experience and 
Christian faith.” 

While the commandment of love to man must 
follow the commandment of love to God, it 
needs to be based upon it. John R. Mott is to- 
day at the head of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, which is doing more socially for 
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the young men of American cities than all other 
agencies combined. At the annual meeting of 
the International Y. M. C. A. Committee, the 
physical department secretary said that phys- 
ical exercise in itself does not develop charac- 
ter, that the real business of that department 
was to relate young men to Christ—and also 
to develop them physically. The educational 
secretary said that their first work was to help 
young men to find themselves spiritually—and 
then educationally. 


Then why is this issue of The Expositor— 
an advocate of the personal side of Christianity 
—given over to facts concerning material 
things? To show the need of Christ to the 
world. Why do we have Burbank present plant 
evolution? To show that its long, slow process 
illustrates the way the kingdom of God grows 
in the world; as Jesus said, “First the blade, 
then the ear, then the full grain in the ear.” 


Why do we present Dr. Kellogg’s striking 
appeal for eugenics, which will give us a better 
race? Because we realize not only the need of 
twice-born men and women, but also the need 
of vigorous men and women—persons of 
abounding vitality to push forward the kingdom 
of God. 


Why do we allow the church to be arraigned 
by Dr. Strong? Because he loves Christ and 
the church. He would show the church’s weak- 
ness that it may become powerful. He would 
use the surgeon’s knife to give the church the 
sight to see its own shortcomings. In the next 
issue will appear his appeal to the church to 
“Be Converted to Christ.” 


The preponderance of individualistic ‘self- 
ians” in the church calls forth his arraignment. 
They are not the church, they are obstacles 
over which the Christians in the church must 
leap before they can go forth to war with 
wrong. Jesus said that he that saveth his life 
shall lose it, and he that loseth his life shall 
save it. If one’s sole effort is to save his own 
soul, he may find he has lost it at last. 


“Save thou.another’s soul, 
And thou shalt save thine own.” 


OUR WORLD GROWING BETTER COVER 
ILLUSTRATION. 


Last year the January cover picture was | 


Watt’s “Hope.” We have been searching for 
six months for a suitable painting for the cover 
this year. We found exactly what we wanted 
last October. It was: 


“The Triumph of Truth Over Evil.” 


It is exactly what is needed to encourage us 
as we bend our heads to meet the gale of mate- 
rialism, and raise fearful eyes to the swift-fly- 
ing war clouds. Surely, we need to realize that 


“Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above his own.” 

The pages of facts and opinions in this issue 
may not enable us to determine if the world is 
growing better. But we sincerely hope that 
whatever your decision may be that you will 
gather from the pages of this issue, the dom- 
inant faith that God is in his world, and whether 
all is well or ill, that he will work out our des- 
tiny, and his purpose for this great round ball 
that floats through the air, guided by the hand 
of the Creator. That we shall realize that 
though we may be as atoms upon it, that each 
and every one is precious in his sight and that, 
whatever happens he will gather us to him. 

“Though I walk through the valley of. the 
shadow of death I will fear no evil.” And, “If 
I make my bed in Sheol, behold thou art there.” 

The painting is by Henry Brown Fuller, born 
at Deerfield, Mass., in 1867. His mother was 
a sister of Robert Higginson. He finished his 
art education at the school of Raphael Colin, 
Paris. His best known works are “Illusions,” 
“Life Disarming Death,” bronze medal. In 1908 
he received the Carnegie prize at the Nathanial 
Academy of Design. 


Our readers are indebted to Mr. Fuller for 
his gracious permission for the use of his sub- 
ject in this issue, and also to the publisher of 
the picture, W. F. Ottar, 33 West 42d street, 
New York, from whom original photographs of 
“The Triumph Over Evil” may be obtained. It 
would make an excellent picture for a class 
room. 


The 
I have a house inside of me; 
A house that people never see; 
It has a door through which none pass, 
And windows, but they’re not of glass. 


“Where do you live?” ask folks I meet, 
And then I say “on such a street;” 

But still I know what’s really me, 
Lives in a house folks never see. 


Sometimes I like to go inside, 

And hide and hide, and hide and hide; 
And “doctor up” my wounded pride 

When I’ve been “treated rough” outside. 


And sometimes, when I’ve been to blame 
I go indoors and blush for shame; 

And get my mind in better frame, 

And get my tongue and temper tame. 


House Inside 


I meet my Heavenly Father there; 
For he stoops down to hear my prayer 
To smooth my brow and cure my care 
And make me brave to do and dare. 


Then, after I have been made strong, 

And have things right, that were all wrong, 
I come outside, where I belong 

To sing a new and Happy song. 


Then I can hear the people say, 

“Yowre bright and bonnie, good and gay,” 
And it’s because I feel that way; 

But they don’t know the price I pay. 


You have a house inside of you, 

Where you can fight your battles, too, 

And God will tell you what to do, 

And make your heart both kind and true. 
—S. W. Graffin, Social Secy. Ward Baking Co. 
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IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? 


Views of Editors, Business Men, Publicists, College Presidents and 
State Officials 


4 BETTER BY DECADES. 

Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Editor of “Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books.” 

Dear Sir: 

Up to the end of July, 1914, I lived in the be- 
lief that the world was growing better. I still 
think so; but since this war began I have 
learnt that evil may for a time triumph over 
good, arrest progress, and set back civilization. 
This triumphant evil and gigantic wrong-doing 
have been in preparation for two generations, 
without mankind’s knowing what was being 
hatched. These are discouraging facts; but 
they ought not to weaken the conviction that 
on the whole and in the long run the world is 
growing better, or to deprive us of the hope 
that by 1924 thinking people will see that the 
world of that year is better than the world of 
1914. 

* * * 

BELIEVE AND DECLARE IT IS BETTER. 

Anna H. Shaw, President National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

Replying to your question, “Is the World 
Growing Better?” there is, it seems to me but 
one answer; and even in the face of the awful 
crime in the name of civilization which is tak- 
ing place in Europe, and the injustices and 
wrongs which are being perpetrated today in 
this country, I do not think that anyone who 
has faith in the ultimate triumph of good and in 
the fact that there is running through all his- 
tory a great spiritual force which must ulti- 
mately manifest itself in the lives of men, can 
deny that the world is growing better. 

The ready response to the cry of human need, 
the sympathy and interest which is being shown 
toward the stricken peoples of the old world, 
the sincere and earnest efforts directed toward 
finding a solution for the problems which are 
facing us in this country, all point to a rising 
desire in the hearts of men and women for 
nobler and better standards of life. Everyone 
who believes in God must not only believe the 
world is growing better but must, in the many 
evidences of human sympathy and effort toward 
higher ideals, say frankly that he knows it is 
growing better. 

* * cd 

LINING UP FOR THE FINAL CONFLICT. 

John T. Stone, President Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore. 

T believe the world is growing better, and 
that is it also growing worse. By this I mean 
that the forces of righteousness are becoming 
more solidly aligned and are recognizing more 
clearly the fight which is before them; while 
the forces of evil are also becoming more 
closely aligned and are recognizing that they 
are being driven to the wall. The people whose 
natural disposition might be said to be negative 
are being forced in greater numbers every day 
out of that position, and are being compelled 
to take sides, by the force of circumstances and 
by the pressure of the good on the one hand and 
of the evil on the other. This means that the 
forces of righteousness are being increased 
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numerically; but this is also unhappily true of 
the forces of evil as well. There are, probably, 
more people enrolled in Sunday Schools, in 
Bible Study classes, and in mission 
classes than the world has ever known. The 
conversions from Paganism and Mohammedan- 
ism to Christianity are greatly increasing year 
by year over previous records. All branches of 
the Christian Church are more earnestly en- 
gaged in the King’s business than ever before. 
On the great social, moral and religious ques- 
tions, such as the liquor traffic, commercialized 
vice, war and peace, etc., men are finding it 
necessary to declare themselves. 

Of course, there can be but one outcome and 
it is well, as I see it, that the issue is being 
more and more sharply drawn and that the 
people of the world are steadily gravitating into 
the one or the other of these two hostile camps. 
It all points to the final conflict and to the final 
victory for God over Satan. 

* * * 


LESS CRIME. 
William J. Burns, President International De- 
- tective Agency, Inc. 

“Is the World Growing Better?” 

My reply is yes, notwithstanding all that we 
read and hear of as to crime and corruption in 
this country, we are growing better. 

We are better today than we have ever been 
in the history of our country and we are grow- 
ing better all the time, and that is due to the 
fact that the citizens generally have awakened 
to the necessity of bringing about civic decency 
in the cities and also the necessity of taking 
part in political and governmental affairs. 

This expression is not merely speculation, 
but is based on the fact that our agency, with 
officers in all the large cities in this country 
and protecting the banks of this country, is 
enabled to keep in constant touch with condi- 
tions as they actually are. 

* * * 


TREATMENT OF CRIMINAL SHOWS WORLD 
BETTER 


Ben. B. Lindsey, Judge duvenite Court, Denver, 
olo. 

I am confident that the world is growing bet- 
ter. For one in my position—as a judge of a 
criminal court and also of a juvenile court, 
coming in contact with the sins and miseries 
and the misfortunes of men and women in this 
world—it isn’t likely that I would give such an 
opinion unless I firmly believed it. No man 
could keep the position I have kept for sixteen 
years unless he was an optimist. I can see 
many signs that all point to a better day. This 
doesn’t mean that temporarily, at times, there 
may be an increase in crime, and even an in- 
crease in poverty. But in considering the great 
general average I am sure we move forward 
instead of backward. It must be so. My con- 
viction is also based upon the fact that people 
are beginning to better understand the causes 
of poverty and crime. And we can see all about 
us, notwithstanding the holocaust across the 
geas a growing movement to change the condi- 
tions which make for evil. So that in the end, 


study | 


_—— 


the world will conquer evil. “Overcome evil 
with good” is our motto here in the children’s 
court. This truth is becoming more and more 
better understood. The attitude of the world 
towards the so-called criminal has changed 
more in the last fifty years than it did in a thou- 
sand years before. The average length of life 
allotted to men and women on this planet has 
been greatly increased in the last fifty years. 
And notwithstanding that the struggle for ex- 
istence is still much greater than it ought to be, 
it isn’t nearly so hard as it has been. And just 
as the span of years allotted to men has been 
increased, so also have the comforts and joys of 
life been added as they never have been before. 
Men today have pleasures and opportunities 
that were denied to kings and millionaires 
within a century. 

Yes, I am convinced that the world is growing 
better. It is the will of God I believe that 
through our struggles and sufferings it should 
grow better until eventually his kingdom shall 


come on earth. 
-* 


* * 


JUDGED BY POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Prof. Irving Fisher, Department of Political 
Economy, Yale University. 

The question whether the world is growing 
better needs more than a cursory opinion. It 
needs years of investigation. The world is cer- 
tainly growing in wealth, in education, in, in- 
vention and scientific discovery. At least this 
- was true before the present horrible war broke 
out. But the really vital question of whether 
men today are happier, nobler and fitter for 
ideal living is to me more than problematical. 
I believe that the two great subjects before the 
world today are the conservation of life and the 
conservation of racial stamina. There are signs 
that after middle age life is not as well con- 
served as it used to be and that the race is 
losing its stamina. We need more study and 
more effort both in hygiene and eugenics. It 
is also doubtless true that the symptoms of the 
decay of individual and racial vitality are trace- 
able to causes connected with what we call, or 
mis-call, industrial progress. The division of 
labor, the labor of children, the labor of women 
in factories, the nervous pressure of modern 
life, the deferring of the age of marriage, the 
growth of large cities are things that we com- 
monly boast of as showing a “higher” and more 
complex standard of living. We do not seem 
to realize their terrific cost to humanity. 

The present war also has its deepest tragedy, 
not on the surface, but in the germ plasm of the 
race. The destruction of the best germ plasm 
of Europe means a crippling, not simply of the 
present generation, but of the human race for 
all time. 

I should scarcely like, without many years of 
study, to dogmatize, but I seriously doubt 
whether the present trend is really upward. 
The present stimulus from the war to religious 
feeling will spend its force and, valuable as it 
is, cannot compensate for the destruction of the 
human soil in which religion best thrives. I 
have often thought that if as much effort had 
been put into weeding out of the human race the 
vice, criminality, and other abnormalities, which 
Christianity has been fighting for two thousand 
years as has been put into the fight itself we 
should have accomplished more in a century 
than has been accomplished in twenty centuries. 
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The science of eugenics is such that already 
enough is known to make it possible to re-con- 
stitute the fibre of the human race in a century 
or two if the paramount importance of this were 
understood and the world should act upon that 
knowledge. Personally, I believe the greatest 
function of the church should be closely con- 
nected with a spreading of this idea; the 
preachment of ideals of character, of marriage 
and inheritance which will result in making a 
firm Christian nature, instead of depending al- 
together on Christian PES 
* * 
WAR GOD IN AMERICA, MONEY GOD IN 
AMERICA. 

Harvey W. Wiley, M. D., Director Good House- 
keeping Magazine Bureau of Foods, Sanita- 
tion and Health, author of “Foods and Their 
Adulteration.” 

Unless we look deep underneath the surface 
of things, the answer is emphatically “No!” As 
affairs present themselves today, there never 
was so much hell on earth since the history of 
man began as there is at the present time. 
Science, literature, art and technical skill have 
all been prostituted in the service of the devil. 
The inventive genius of mankind is now de- 
voted almost exclusively to devising means of 
killing human beings. New kinds of warfare 
have come into vogue: From beneath the 
depths of the ocean the submarine does its 
deadly work; from aerial heights bombs are 
dropped upon the sleeping and innocent citi- 
zen and his children; poisonous gases are 
hurled into the trenches of the enemy for the 
purpose of suffocating his soldiers; firearms 
have been rendered so efficient that the musket 
will now kill at a mile instead of at a few 
paces; heavy field artillery has been invented 
that will throw shells from 15 to 20 miles with 
deadly effect. All the nations of the earth that 
are not already at war are girding their loins 
and preparing therefor. This is the era of de- 
struction. Human life, human property, human 
industry, human creations, churches and ca- 
thedrals and spires and picture galleries are 
all ruthlessly destroyed. 

But if we look upon the other side. we see 
some recompense. The efficiency of the nurse 
has been increased, bands of devoted women 
are visiting hospitals and battlefields to aid 
and succor the wounded, the Red Cross is 
distributing throughout the belligerent area 
medicines, foods, blankets, anesthetics, com- 
forts, and personal ministrations. All over the 
world, relief work has been accentuated to a 
remarkable degree, however, not to such a de- 
gree as the engines of destruction. We see in 
our country, not so much a sympathetic move- 
ment in behalf of the suffering belligerents as 
we do a purpose of protection, of increasing 
manufacturing industries and securing a more 
extensive and valuable commerce. We forget 
the awful bloodshed and suffering of Europe 
while we pride ourselves upon accumulating a 
huge balance of trade. In Europe, the War god 
is the object of worship, in America the Money 
god. Perhaps this is an illustration of the fact 
that humanity must sink to the depths of de- 
struction and despair before it can rise to the 
heights of achievement and happiness. 

The world then is not growing better, but it 
may be getting ready to grow better. If the 
terrible burden which is now laid upon human- 


ity can be borne long enough, it may not only 
fall from its shoulders, but all of the other bur- 
dens which have clung there so long may be 
torn apart and destroyed forever. The nations 
of the earth may rise to new conceptions of 
freedom and of progress. Democracy may grow 
on the ruins of aristocracy and autocracy. 
Civil and religious freedom to a degree here- 
tofore unknown may be the blessing which 
awaits us in the future. Each of the warring 
nations claims Providence on its side. I can 
hardly conceive of a Providence that is neu- 
tral, but my idea of ultimate justice which is 
typified by our idea of Providence leads me to 
believe in the final punishment of the guilty 
and the fixing of the crime of “War” in the 
quarter where it belongs. My faith in the ulti- 
mate destiny of man is not destroyed but it 
is obscured. History has shown that all great 
trials result in distinct advancement of virtue, 
and I still have an abiding hope that from this 
storm of destruction and disaster may arise 
the peaceful sun of Peace, Progress and Plenty. 


PROGRESS. 

William Ganson Rose, Business Counsel and 
President of Cleveland Advertising Clubs. 
When someone shouts the world is black, 
And mortal man is going back 
In health and mind and moral sense, 
And crime is looming up immense, 

Just put that person on the list 
That’s truly labeled “pessimist.” 
The world’s all right, and so are you; 
We have our little faults, ’tis true, 
But with them all we’re on the way 
A-growing better every day, 
And knockers’ voices loudly hurled 
Can’t stop the progress of the world. 
* * * 


OBSERVES IT GROWING BETTER. 
Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Department 
Physiology, Northwestern University 
Medical School. 


I am an optimist and fully believe that it is 
growing better. To tell the reasons which lead 
me to that conclusion, would perhaps take more 
space than you are willing to grant. 

I have devoted at least half of my time, for 
the last ten years in Social Uplift, and Race 
Betterment Work. This work has taken me in- 
to every state in the Union and every province 
of Canada, and I base my opinion upon what I 
see in this wide territory. 

ae * * 


RIGHT WILL TRIUMPH. 
G. Frederick Wright, Editor Bibliotheca Sacra. 


“Is the World Growing Better?’ Yes and no. 
Some of it is better and some of it is worse. As 
the eccentric W. H. H. Murray said of cities, so 
I would say of the world. “If you remove the 
bad people from the city you have heaven. If 
you remove the good people you have hell.” I 
am unable to strike the balance. While the good 
increases, the wicked wax worse and worse. 
This present war has blasted the hopes of 
many an optimist, but I still have faith that 
righteousness will triumph. 


of 
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STANDARDS HIGHER. 

E. M. Robinson, Secretary Boys’ Division, The 
International Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. 

According to Sir Oliver Lodge, “Sin is the de- 
liberate and wilful act of a free agent, who 
sees the better and chooses the worse * * * 
Evil is not an absolute thing, but has reference 
to a standard of attainment.” 

Undoubtedly the world’s standards are stead- 
ily improving, and in that sense the world is 
growing better. I am convinced also that the 
world is trying harder to live up to its higher 
standards than at any previous time in history. 
The fact that the world today is more conscious 
of its shortcomings than ever before is not be- 
cause our actions are worse, but because our 
standards are higher. 

* * * 
BETTER THROUGH WAR. 

Henry C. King, President Oberlin College. 

It would be difficult, certainly, to believe that 
the present terrible war was in itself a gain. 
But I have faith to believe that there will be 
wrought through it a civilization that will bet- 
ter measure up to the standards and ideals of 
Christ, and international relations more in har- 
mony with his teaching. 

* * * 
CAN'T BE PROVED. 
A. T. Hadley, President Yale University. 

I wish with all my heart that I were able to 
contribute to your discussion; but the question 
whether the world is growing better is like the 
still more fundamental question whether the 
world exists. The practical man has to assume 
both of these things. Neither is susceptible of 
proof or disproof in the proper sense of the 


term. 
* * * 


BETTER PHYSICALLY. 

George J. Fisher, M. D., M. P. E., Physical De- 
partment The International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 

Is the World Growing Better? 

Yes, I believe it is. Let me answer from the 
point of view of physical morality. The death 
rate is falling rapidly. Why is it falling? There 
is a new conscience regarding the sacredness 
of life? Innocent babies’ lives are being saved 
through the furnishing of fresh milk and 
trained nursing. The visiting nurse is a mod- 
ern home missionary bringing health and hap- 
piness to stricken homes. Wherever there is a 
municipal conscience—and the cities which are 
entering this class are growing rapidly—ty- 
phoid and diphtheria are rapidly disappearing. 

The great playground movement is another 
evidence of this new social morality which 
seeks to supply wholesome recreation to coun- 
teract the lower forms of amusement. 

The ideals in American athletics are rapidly 
rising in purity and manliness; honesty and 
the square deal are becoming standard in com- 
petitive sports. 

A new morality is very evident with refer- 
ence to physical habits. Men are eating less, 
eschewing stimulants, observing hygienic rules 
to a greater degree than ever. Hygiene has 
been called “the religion of the body.” Drinking 
is going out of fashion. It will not be tolerated 
in many walks of life and in many business cir- 
cles. States are uniting in eliminating the 
drink evil. There is also a higher sex morality; 


a greater chivalry toward women. Public 
prostitution, the ancient of evils, seems to have 
received a mortal wound and is dying a slow 
death. Another decade will see its elimination. 

It is very evident that the world is growing 
better in reference to its physical ideals, its 
standards of physical righteousness and in its 
insistence upon physical efficiency and mor- 
ality. 

* * * 


NO BETTER—BUT HE DOESN’T LAY DOWN. 


Melvin E. Trotter, Superintendent City Rescue 
Mission. 

In answer to your question, “Is the World 
Growing Better?” Just let me say it certainly 
is not growing better. 

Cowboys are not shooting out lights in Mich- 
igan, but wicked men are waxing worse and 
worse. Spiritual wickedness in high places is 
on the rampage. Even in the pulpits men are 
denying the blood that bought them. Hatred 
is growing at an alarming rate, until the coun- 
tries of the world are trying to kill one another. 

If I read my Bible right, we are in the last 
days, and the Lord is coming very soon. Even 
so, come Lord Jesus. 

I am working day and night under God to get 


everybody saved that I can while the day of: 


grace is still on. 
* 


* * 
GOD’S HOUSE INVOLVED. 


Rev. William E. Barton, D. D., Editor The Ad- 
vance. 

Spite of the shock which has been given to 
us all in the slump of the world into barbaric 
war, I am firm in my faith that the world is 
growing better. We are farther from the goal 
than we supposed. There remaineth very 
much land to be possessed; but the honor of 
God is involved in the redemption of the world 
for which Christ died. He shall see of the 
travail of his soul and shall be satisfied. This 
I most surely believe. 

* * * 
BETTER BY PROTEST. 
Charles M. Sheldon, Topeka, Kansas. 

I believe the world is getting better because 
of its growing protest against war, alcoholism, 
child labor, race prejudice, injustice and 
wrong generally. It is growing better because 
it is inevitable that Jesus Christ is drawing all 
men up unto himself. The whole movement is 
slow but sure. 

ok * * 
HEADED BOTH WAYS. 
J. Wilbur Chapman. 

I think all that is good in the world is growing 
better, and I am sure that all that is bad is 
growing worse. I read the following in my New 
Testament, 1 Timothy 4:1-2. (Now the Spirit 
speaketh expressly, that in the latter times 
some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to 
seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils. Speak- 
ing lies in hypocrisy; having their conscience 
seared with a hot iron.) I also read 2 Timothy 
3:1-5. (This know also, that in the last days 
perilous times shall come. For men shall be 
lovers of their own selves, covetous, boasters, 
proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, un- 
thankful, unholy. Without natural affection, 
trucebreakers, false accusers, incontinent, 
fierce, despisers of those that are good. Traitors, 


heady, highminded, lovers of pleasures more 
than lovers of God; having a form of godliness, 
but denying the power thereof: from such turn 
away). 

These two Scriptures seem descriptive of the 
times in which we live. I personally do not 
think the world will ever grow better as a 
whole until our Lord returns and sets up his 
Kingdom upon the earth. But while I am wait- 
ing for him, I believe that I ought in common 
with all others who love him, do all the good I 
can, in all the ways I can, to all the people I 
can, for I know that when he comes and finds 
us thus engaged, he will be glad. 

*. * * 


John F. Moore, Senior Railroad Secretary, The 
International Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. 


I believe the old world grows better. We 
hear of wars and rumors of war and nations 
may have gone mad for a time, but the world 
is only temporarily delirious and will come out 
of these days purged and strengthened. The 
best times are ahead. In our own country we 
have seen wonderful evidences of a world 
growing better in the granting of independence 
to Cuba rather than seizing her rich fields; in 
the returning of the Boxer Money to China 
rather than hoarding it in our own treasury; 
and in an unselfish. work we are doing for 
others in the distant Philippines. No nation 
would have rendered so utopian and unselfish 


a service a hundred years ago, and above the. 


roar of musketry on a hundred battle fields one 
can hear the sure promise that “God is in his 
Heaven and all’s well in the world,” and that 
beyond the storm the sunlight is already be- 
ginning to break. 

* * * 


WORSE—NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 


RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
J. N. Hurty, State Health Commissioner of 
Indiana. 

Is the world growing better? It is not in my 
opinion. After 2,000 years of Christianity; after 
almost a century of public education; after 
making wonderful discoveries in regard to na- 
ture’s laws, we see the most bloody, the most 
horrible, the most barbarous war that the 
world has ever known. We further see an in- 
crease in insanity, increase in pauperism, in- 
crease in crime and increase in delinquency. 

What is needed is a new human race. These 
evil conditions will grow worse unless we pre- 
vent the multiplication of the unfit. So long 
as the feeble-minded, the criminal, the insane 
are permitted to multiply just so long will 
things grow worse. It is useless to try to teach 
morals to an idiot. It is equally useless to try 
to teach morals to a person who inherits moral 
obtundity. Such will adopt, or say they adopt 
religion, will make all manner of promises for 
right doing, and then will fall as before. Vicious 
acts proceed always from vicious people. The 
only way to treat viciousness is to restrain the 
vicious who are that way and prevent their 
further production. It is not sufficient to re- 
quire that a vicious person be born again, un- 
less he is stillborn. That cures the difficulty. 
To improve the unimprovable, the degenerate, 
is impossible. To try to do it is to seek a sub- 
stitute for righteousness. There is no sub- 
stitute for righteousness and the human race 
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must give up the pursuit of such a thing. If 


we will do the right thing, we will have power, 
otherwise we will go backward. 
* * * 


GOD'S JUDGMENT RIGHT. 
R. L. Dixon, Michigan Farm Colony for 
Epileptics. 

If the world is not growing better the human 
family is a failure. If the human family is a 
failure the Almighty has made some big mis- 
takes in the plan of evolution and general su- 
pervision of the universe, and I am not willing 
to go on record as even suggesting that the 
Almighty used poor judgment in these relations. 

é * * 


BETTER, JUDGES BY LITERATURE. 
Hosea Paul, County Recorder, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The answer depends on the view point, the 
one from which comparisons are made— 
whether we consider the narrow space of days 
and months, or the wider sweep of centuries. 

As a great river courses along through pass 
and plain, there are places where the waters 
move swiftly, likewise quiet pools with the cur- 
rents swirling backward, but such occasional 
obstruction does not prevent a certain and 
stately flow to the sea. It is the same with hu- 
man progress. 

We need not delve very far into the story of 
the receding centuries to discover that our for- 
bears were a tough lot; that among their 
nightly activities sheep stealing had a place. 
We need not consider the day of which Homer 
sang with such entrancing sweetness; more re- 
cent examples will suffice. 

Proud Saxons, as most of us are, we must ad- 
mit that in the accounts of the doing of the old 
Scottish borderers, the wars of the clans, of 
earl and thane, there is mighty little that is 
elevating and cheerful. 

Take the glimpses that Montaigne gives us of 
the civil feuds that rent the state of France; 
of the swaggering roysterers, and vehement 
bluffers, with whose exploits Dumas regales us. 

Even in the great tragedies with which the 
genius of Shakespeare has enriched our litera- 
ture, we realize that they relate to a state of 
society that is happily gone forever, one that 
we must draw upon our imagination to picture, 
as we do the age of the mammoth. No charm 
of literary performance can varnish over that 
which is fundamentally gross. Our police would 
take good care of the prototype of almost any 
medieval worthies who would disport them- 
selves on our streets today. 

No, if the current of life and action seems 
sometimes to flow backward, it is only a tem- 
porary condition. The wild winds of March 
presage not the return of winter, but balmy airs 
and sweet blossoms. To believe otherwise 
would make everything in life unlovely and un- 
worthy. It would spell paralysis to all human 
endeavor, make faith a mockery and darken 
the light of the skies. i . 

a 


SEVEN REASONS WHY IT IS BETTER. 
Samuel Gardiner Ayres, Librarian, North- 
western University. 

The dark side of the picture of the world is 
just now uppermost in the minds of many peo- 
ple. Some who thought the world was growing 
better are now sure it is not because of the 
great war. There are many other dark spots 


on our civilization which need to be cleansed 
before we have an ideal world. 


But in spite of all the sin, woe, greed and 
lust, yet the world is certainly better than it 
has been. The following points are only a few: 


1. Begin at the blackest spot—the war. This 
war has its wonderful organized Red Cross 
work, its great physicians and surgeons, hos- 
pitals, field hospitals, ambulances, and Y. M. 
C. A. tents or “institutes.” 


2. The world is now more nearly committed 
to temperance than ever before. 

3. The average morality is higher. 

4. The tradesman is more honest than ever 
before. 

5. Pure food, pure literature and pure lives 
are not empty dreams of idealists, but earnestly 
attempted realities. 

6. There was never a time when the civic, 
social and individual conscience played so large 
a part in life as now. 

7. The Christ is a larger person than ever 
before in all the world’s history. 

* * cf 
WORLD WORSE FROM INDIAN STANDARD. 
Dr. Charles E. Pasinian Clee: Amherst, 
ass. 


From a standpoint of material progress and 
of purely intellectual development, I think’ the 
world is growing better, but from the American 
Indian standpoint of spiritual development, 
based on absolute reverence for the “Great 
Mystery” and a sense of brotherhood which ad- 
mits of no accumulation of personal posses- 
sions, I do not believe that it is growing better. 
For fuller development of this idea, see my 
book, “The Soul of the Indian.” The events of 
the present moment among the so-called Chris- 
tian civilization prove this, in spite of the 
claims of Christians. e i 

* 


BETTER IN CONSERVING, PROGRESSING 
AND GIVI 


Gifford Pinchot, Milford, Pa. 


In my opinion, the world is growing better. 
One of the reasons why I believe so is the in- 
creasing recognition of the rights of the great 
body of people in the natural resources. Time 
was, and not so long ago, when it was consid- 
ered perfectly proper for a few big men to 
control everything. That doctrine is breaking 
down. 

Another reason is that progressive ideas are 
making great inroads in the old political par- 
ties, as is shown by the increasing recognition 
being given to them even by the reactionary 
leaders, who are known not to believe in them. 

Another is that no such evidence of human 
generosity has ever been given in the history 
of the world as that which has been brought 
out for the victims of the unspeakable outrages 
in Belgium. 


TYPHOID PREVENTABLE. 
Dr. C. C. Pierce, U. 8. Public Health Service. 


Typhoid fever is a preventable disease. Com- 
pared with the other infectious and communica- 
ble or “catching” diseases, it is a really pre- 
ventable disease. 

Practical measures for the prevention of 
typhoid fever are known. They have been 
tested in many different parts of the world and 
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in every instance they have proved effective. It 
is therefore within the power of any commun- 
ity of intelligent persons to fix its own typhoid 
fever rate. 

* * * 

LABOR VALUE. 


Samuel G. Dixon, M. D., LL. D., Commissioner 
of Health of the State of Pennsylvania. 


It is always dangerous to get too far from 
nature and those paths of life into which na- 
ture has directed mankind. It is essential that 
we recognize the law of supply and demand, 
and not be too arbitrary in any matter controll- 
ing political economy. Otherwise, we will put 
a false value on labor, and consequently, on its 
production. 

* * * 


PROGRESS IN OVERCOMING DISEASE. 


Frederick L. Hoffman, LL. D., Statistician of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, New Jersey. 


Insanity is perhaps the saddest, perhaps re 
most continual evidence of mis-carriage in that 
effort toward human happiness, which we claim 
underlies the very existence of our nation. 
There can be no happiness with a disordered 
mind; there can be no efficiency with an un- 
balanced mind, and the cases which he does not 
see, because they are in the border-line instead 
of having reached the ultimate stage of de- 
terioration. I know of no finer illustration of 
preventative work than the point which has 
been brought forward that at last in this so- 
called age of enlightenment and civilization we 
are waking up to the simplest truth in the 
treatment of that disease, that one who is wor- 
ried about himself or someone else, can vol- 
untarily go to these institutions while there is 
a reasonable chance for a cure; instead of hav- 
ing to wait and watch for a worse manifestation 
of mental deterioration—with the practical cer- 
tainty that when the portals have opened for 
' treatment they have also closed to every hope. 


We can be proud of a great many things in 
this country, but we have no more reason to be 
proud of anything than of these achievements 
which represent the associated health activi- 
ties, represent the work of social workers, rep- 
resent the work of patient research into the un- 
derlying cause of ill-health and which are 
everywhere producing results—measurable, 
- verifiable progress, that cannot be denied and 
cannot be gain-said. 

* - * 


EUGENICS TO SAVE THE WORLD. 


Paul Popenoe, Editor of the Journal of Hered- 
ity (Organ of the American Genetic Asso- 
ciation), 511 Fleventh Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


There are only two ways to improve the 
germinal character of the race, to better it ina 
fundamental and enduring manner. 


One is to kill off the weaklings born in each 
generation. That is nature’s way, the old 
method of natural selection which we are all 
agreed must be supplanted. When we abandon 
that, we have but one conceivable alternative, 
and that is to adopt some means by which fewer 
weaklings will be born in each generation. 


The only hope for permanent race betterment 
under social control is to substitute a selec- 


tive birth-rate for nature’ s selective death- 
rate. Remember that of a hundred babies born 
today, 60 are, by their weak heredity, doomed 
to premature death. The straight way to race 
betterment is to prevent the most defective of 
the 60 from ever being born. 

That means—eugenics. 


* * ee 


IMPROVEMENT a TREATMENT OF 
IN 


A. W. Hoisholt, M. D., Medical Superintendent 
Nata State Hospital (California). 


In our own state of California the present 
lunacy law is so written as to show that the in- 
sane are not looked upon as being sufferers 
from disease but as individuals whose conduct 
is anti-social and who must be segregated not 
because they need treatment for the purpose 
of alleviating or curing disease, but solely be- 
cause society can demand protection against 
them. The protection of their own rights as in- 
dividuals bereft of reason, and, therefore, as 
patients, receive scant courtesy. 


About the only real improvement that has 
been made in the California Lunacy Law of re- 
cent years is in permitting the reception of vol- 
untary cases at the state hospital. During the 
last year we have received twenty-eight such 
voluntary cases, and the number has been 
greatly on the increase. Cases of puerperal in- 
sanity and of curable forms of psychoses have 
been received and cared for at the Napa State 
Hospital until the women could be returned 
“well” to their homes, without having been 
committed according to law. - 


Automobile Sunday 

The following letter was sent by the pastor 
to all members of his church, suggesting one 
Sunday use of a modern convenience and pleas- 
ure: 

Euclid Avenue United Brethren Church 

Dayton, O. 

My Dear Member: 


You will perhaps be surprised to know that 
thirty of our church families are enjoying the 
privilege of the modern automobile. 


This would indicate that our people are both 
prosperous and happy. I only wish that every 
family in the church could afford a machine. 

I am writing to announce a new and novel 
feature in our church work. Sunday will be 
Automobile Sunday at Euclid Avenue U. B. 
Church. I am very anxious to have all our 
members who have autos to come to church that 
Sunday morning in their machines. Not only 
bring your family, but load your machine to its 
full capacity with your neighbors and friends, 
especially those who do not regularly go 0 
church. 

It is communion Sunday, and very important 
that all our people are present. The choir is 
planning to give us some choice music. 

I am anxious to make it a great day both 
from the standpoint of attendance and worship. 
Do not forget the day, Sunday, and use your 
machine for a sacred purpose that morning. 

I am, sincerely, your pastor, 


Arthur R. Clippinger. 
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THE HAND OF GOD IN HISTORY 
HENRY MONFORT CARY 


All Burope is at war. Such a spirit of unrest 
is abroad in the world as never stirred the 
world before. Greater forces are at play 
among the affairs of men than ever were recog- 
nized before. Diplomacy has done its worst 
with the destinies of nations. Militarism was 
never so successful in its destructive work as 
it is today. The broken ranks of the forces of 
righteousness seem to be verging on panic. 
To the man who thinks in decades there never 
was so unpropitious a time to look for the hand 
of God in history. 

Decades are not epochs. We must constantly 
remind ourselves that to God “a thousand years 
are aS one day and one day as a thousand 
years.” God is infinitely patient and eternally 
right. That we should be confused is not won- 
derful. When, with vision narrowed to the pres- 
ent, we take our stand beside the mighty river 
of history in the making, we see the bosom of 
that broad stream littered with wreckage, and 
amid the floating debris are the bruised faces 
of millions of dead men drifting by as we 
watch. It is a sight to shake the strongest 
faith. But, as in times of peace we learn the 
trend of the river from the driftwood, so now 
even the ruins of homes and the dead faces of 
men may show us whither the stream is tend- 
ing. It comes up out of a dim and distant past 
and flows on into the misty future—but its 
trend is unmistakable. 

To be sure that the Hand of God is there and 
that the trend is onward, we need to back away 
from the edge of the stream and up into the 
highlands: to look far down the river of the 
past and be certain of the facts which give us 
perspective. 

We look back to the latter days of the fif- 
teenth century. A little fleet of crazy caravels 
sailed out upon an unknown sea on a great 
adventure, moved by the faith of one man. They 
sailed into the West and each evening found 
them further along the golden pathway toward 
the setting sun. The faith of one man held firm 
but the faith of his comrades dwindled day by 
day until there wcre mutterings and at last 
mutiny. He compromised for a season of truce. 
At last some floating seaweed and a thorn bush 
drifting by gave unmistakable evidence of 
land. They came out of the southwest and the 
course of the vessels was altered to meet the 
evidence. Columbus landed in the West In- 
dies. Later, pursuing a still southerly course 
he touched the continent of South America. In 
his vessels were representatives of Latin civ- 
ilization. The monks landed and remained to 
mold the life and the thought of the southern 
continent for three centuries. It is often for- 
gotten that the vessels which carried Columbus 
and Latin civilization were bound directly for 
the shores of North America when they were 
diverted by the hand of God. North America 
was not to be the theater of a Latin civilization. 
That civilization had had its day, had been tried 
and found wanting. The travail of the nations 
which was coming was not to result in a new 
lease of life for a dying system. Had Columbus 
landed here, all that Latin civilization has 
meant to South America of illiteracy, of chaotic 
government, of mental and moral stagnation, 


would have been the lot of North America, and 
the seed of democracy would not have found 
soil to grow in. We should have been today, as 
the South American republics are today, only 
beginning to throw off this ancient bondage, 
ill governed yet where the old institution 
holds best, spiritually atrophied as are the 
more progressive countries which ‘ave dis- 
carded the old church. De Mont skirted the 
shores of New England long before the Pil- 
grims had a thought of battling with the wil- 
derness for conscience sake. But de Mont was 
driven off by savages and with him Latin civ- 
ilization was driven off. A century intervened 
between the discovery by Columbus and the 
settlement of the new land. During that hun- 
dred years three things happened—all of them 
necessary to the success of the great attempt 
at just and free government. Printing was de- 
veloped, the thought of democracy was born, 
the Reformation began its work of emancipa- 
tion. At last came the early years of the 
seventeenth century and with them came the 
Beggars from Holland, the Huguenots from 
France, the Covenanters from Scotland and the 
Pilgrims from England. Released from ancient 
tyrannies men breathed the breath of freedom 
and found it good. They began the molding 
of a new thing on the earth, a land where “just 
government derives its powers from the gov- 
erned.” Free institutions of democracy, educa- 
tion and of a religion with its face to the future 
and its arms thrown wide to welcome light out 
of the time to come, began to be achieved. 

The hand of God was here. The facts are be- 
yond question, and once admitted, the law of 
progress is not far to seek. The law is this: 
Moral effort and moral victory move the world 
—nothing else. The mind and the heart of man 
keyed to righteous endeavor alone move the 


race. 


“The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 


Confident now of what we shall find, we take 
our stand higher up where we can look further 
into the past. We go back to the earliest as- 
certainable authentic history—to Menes in 
Egypt. He built the tokens of his power and 
his concept of government and of life in monu- 
ments of stone-and metal. The stones remain 
but the metals have rusted away and with 
them has crumbled the civilization they typi- 
fied. He wrought mightily but he left the race 
where he found it. It was no better, if it was 
no worse, that he had lived. 

A thousand years passed. Nebuchadnezzar 
reigned. He built his palace and mustered his 
army and he lived and he died—and the race 
was no better, if it was no worse, that he had 
lived. Darius came and Alexander came and 
they fought, and conquered, and died, and other 
kings at the head of other armies trampled the 
same field and burnt and pillaged and captured 
and sold into slavery. Caesar came and he 
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dreamed his dream of an éverlasting empire 
built on force.. He held the world in the hollow 
of his hand but force struck him and the hand 
that held the world turned to dust, and the 
thing it had made turned at last to dust, and 
still the ancient injustices flourished by right 
of might among men. Mohammed came, and 
following the ancient lead, founded an empire 
on force, an empire which only force can main- 
tain. The ruler of the German people today, 
having learned nothing from the funded expe- 
rience of the race, said: 
the army and the navy. They welded the Ger- 
man Empire and they will maintain it.’ We 
have advanced from the battle-ax to the Gat- 
ling gun but otherwise there has been no 
change. The same causes lead still to the same 
results. “Who taketh the sword shall perish by 
the sword.” 


“Far-called, our navies melt away; 
On dune and headland sinks the fire: 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


“For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not Thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word— 
Thy mercy on thy people, Lord!” 


The law still holds. There is no growth but 
moral growth. Sir Edward Creasy wrote his 
“Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” He 
opens his book with this paragraph: 


“Two thousand three hundred and forty years 
ago, a council of Athenian officers was sum- 
moned on the slope of one of the mountains that 
look over the plain of Marathon, on the eastern 
coast of Attica. The immediate subject of their 
meeting was to consider whether they should 
give battle to an enemy that lay encamped on 
the shore beneath them; but on the result of 
their deliberations depended, not merely the 
fate of two armies, but the whole future of hu- 
man civilization.” 


This is typical of the attitude of the tradi- 
tional historian. To his fascinated view, the 
entire stage is occupied by clanking warriors 
and strutting monarchs. These, in his thought, 
are the great of the earth, these are the fram- 
ers of destiny, the builders of the race. There- 
fore Creasy goes on with his list of battles 
which have determined the fate of the world: 
the defeat of the Greeks at Syracuse, the bat- 
tle of Metaurus, Orleans, Blenheim, Pultowa, 
Valmy. Only a professor of history can re- 
member offhand what they were about, who 
won, what were the results. 

We have had a surfeit of that kind of history. 
If “all the world’s a stage,” who are warriors? 
The warriors of the world have been the scene 
shifters only and the kings, more or less in- 
competent “property men” but the drama has 
been written and the lines have been spoken 
and the movement maintained by the prophets 
and the thinkers of the world. None of us is 
able to remember the names or achievements 
of the soldiers or the kings of the latter part 
of the fourteenth century but we know Wycliffe. 


“T place my hope in’ 


We recall Huss at the beginning and Savona- 
rola at the end of the fifteenth century but not 
the name of a single militarist comes to mem- 


ory. The lists of the emperors and kings of — 


Greece and of Rome are a stunt for the bored 
school-boy, but we easily remember Plato, 
Aristotle and Socrates, Seneca, Cicero and Mar- 
cus Aurelius. ; 

There were two men living Anno Urbis Con- 
ditae 780. One held the world in his hand and 
the other plied his trade as an obscure artisan 
in an obscure village of an unimportant part of 
the other man’s mighty empire. Yet the name 
of Tiberius is only known well because his 
name is coupled with the Story of The Carpen- 
ter of Nazareth. 

Force has done nothing from the beginning 
but confuse the march of the race. Every moral 
effort whether leading to victory or seeming 
defeat has had its fruit. 

Wycliffe’s ashes were scattered on the brook 
Swift, but Wycliffe did not fail. His writings 
fired Huss with fervor and of Huss as of his 
Master it was said: “The common people heard 
him gladly.” They lured him at last to his 
doom and lit the faggots about his feet with 
the precious documents to which he had com- 
mitted the fruit of years of toil and thought, 
but he had done his great work. He bridged a 
century and passed the torch of Reformation 
from Wycliffe to Luther. Luther was sum- 
moned to the Diet of Worms and challenged to 
recant. He stood in the midst under a chan- 
delier which hangs now in the palace of the 
kaiser and closed his eloquent refusal with the 
memorable words: “Here I take my stand. I 
can do no otherwise. So help me God!” 

Huss was held up to execration. Lincoln 
was assassinated. Jesus died on a cross amid 
the apparent wreckage of his work for his own 
nation, but he could lift his soul against this 
evidence of failure in virtue of the Larger 
Faith, and after his brief moment of darkness, 
could say: “Into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit. It is wrought!” 

Today the lessons of history are receiving 
their greatest, many of us hope their final, dem- 
onstration. Nothing moves the world forward 
but righteousness. It is too early, while the 
struggle is at its height, to look for much, but 
even now the returns are beginning to come in. 
They are not many but they show the direction 
of the current. 

Social wrongs are being recognized today in 
a manner never before known. The right of a 
few men to gamble away the fruit of the toil 
of the multitude has been branded with its true 
name. The great social issues are up for set- 
tlement—the right of the worker to just wages 
—to protection against accident, sickness, old 
age—the right of the community to own and 
operate its utilities and resources—and these 
issues will never down until they are settled 
and settled right. The social unrest is not a 
subject for lamentation but an evidence of life 
and growth and of the necessary unwillingness 
of the race forever to tolerate inequality and 
unfraternity and injustice. 

Religion is at last coming into its own. One 
of the leading radicals of the world said, since 
the beginning of this struggle, “It is impossible 
even if it were expedient to eradicate religion 
or refuse to reckon with it.” 
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The sectarian overlay which has encrusted 
religion so long has been broken through, and 

never since the launching of the church upon 
the troubled sea of world events have there 
been more luminous statements of its funda- 
mental purpose than since this war began; and 
we grow by expression. The right of men to 
call upon God to endorse evil enterprises 
masked as patriotism has been challenged and 
denied. Here and there in times past a man has 
dared to lift his voice and say that God is not 
mocked, but amid the mockery carried on in 
national churches his solitary voice was lost. 
Today every English speaking newspaper in the 
world is doing this—and seventy-five per cent 
of the newspaper reading done in the world is 
done in English. Old institutions of evil long 
entrenched behind sham are being exposed and 
mercifully advertised as impostors the world 
over, and among these are the two great ene- 
mies of the race, Militarism and Alcohol. 

The old forms of religious compromise with 
evil which set aside “the weightier things of the 
law,” and substituted ritual for righteousness, 
and canonical observances for character, are 
being held up to scorn as a travesty of the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. The old doctrine found- 
_ ed on His words who said, “One is your Father, 
God, and all ye are brethren,” the doctrine of 
the brotherhood of man which has had little 
more than rhetorical recognition in the past, 
has been reborn as Internationalism. Under 
the new name it is making its way into the con- 
science of Christendom, which is beginning to 
understand that men may not collectively, as 
nations, any more than they may individually, 
live unto themselves alone, harboring selfish 
ambitions antagonistic to the rights of other 
nations, and relying on armament and crooked 
diplomacy. 

The race of men is also learning the mighty 
lesson that God has not invented a system of 


automatic salvation nor did he intend religion 
to be a substitute for moral endeavor; that men 
and nations must work out their own salvation; 
that the law of strife is not a condemnation but 
an honor whereby we are privileged to beat our 
way upward; that he hath given us “power to 
become the sons of God,” and that we must 
grow a soul commensurate with that power. 


When all is said, only the man who wills to 
see shall see. The evidence of the hand of God 
in history lies outspread over the face of events 
in all ages—but faith makes tLe synthesis. The 
man who looks backward with reverent intelli- 
gence cannot but look forward with hope. The 
same hand guides. The same law holds. “He 
that doeth the will shall know of the teaching,” 
and the teaching is this: Moral effort is never 
in vain; defeat of a moral effort is never real; 
no sacrifice is wasted. You may be the favored 
and famous center of a big moral movement— 
or only an unlisted volt of the energy that car- 
ries it forward, but you cannot place a moral 
effort fruitlessly. Known or unknown, if you 
have added ever so little to the forces of right- 
eousness, you win! Nothing fails but the effort 
to do the work of the world with instruments 
which God cannot endorse. Not of Luther and 
Wesley and Phillips Brooks alone, and other 
outstanding leaders like them, but of every 
loyal soul in the Nameless Legion, the faithful 
pastor of an obscure parish, the faithful teacher 
in the crossroads Sunday School, the loneliest 
and most forgotten circuit-rider who ever car- 
ried the “Good News,” might be written this 
epitaph: 

“Beyond the loom of the last lone star, through 
open darkness hurled, 
Further than rebel comet dared or hiving star- 
swarm swirled, 
Sits he with those that praise our God for that 
they served his world.” 


Hand of God In History—Incidents 


The Spanish Armada. 


When the Spanish Armada set sail for Eng- 
land, its object was the destruction of England’s 
liberties and the uproot of England’s religion. 
It was the mightiest fleet the world had ever 
seen when it sailed proudly out of the harbors 
of Spain. There were a hundred and thirty 
_ mighty vessels while England could collect only 
eighty vessels—scarcely thirty of which were 
ships of the line. The disparity was ridiculous, 
absurd. So conscious were the Spaniards of 
their superior strength that they called their 
fleet in advance, “The Invincible Armada.” 
When it appeared off the Lizard it curved for 
seven miles across the sea. But it was not 
Howard and Drake who finally destroyed the 
Armada. When Howard and Drake fell back 
for lack of ammunition, nature seemed to take 
up their work. As the ships tried to make their 
way round by the north of Scotland, wind and 
sea took up the work of destruction. On many 
a rocky island of Scotland, on many a cape on 
the west of Ireland those great galleons of 
Spain went crashing to their doom. Out of the 
‘one hundred and thirty ships that set sail, only 
fifty-four battered vessels made their way back, 
and it was not Drake’s daring or Howard’s fire- 
ships that had wrought the destruction. Wind 


and wave had done it. English folks verily be- 
lieved that Nature had helped them in the fight. 
“Deus flavit,” so ran the inscription on the 
medal which Elizabeth struck to commemorate 
the mighty deliverance, “et dissipati sunt’”— 
“God blew upon them and they were scattered.” 
“He maketh the wind his messengers,” says 
one of the psalmists, “his ministers a flame of 
fire.’ “Fire, and hail, snow and vapor, stormy 
wind,” says another, “fulfill his word.” And I 
find no difficulty in believing that God Almighty 
used these natural agencies (which are his 
ministers) to overthrow the oppressor and to 
defend the right—From The Hope of the Gos- 
pel, by J. D. Jones. 
* * * 
Napoleon and Sennacherib. 
Sennacherib’s general summoned the Jews to 
surrender to him, advising them not to trust in 
Hezekiah’s belief that Jehovah would deliver 
them. “Hath any of the gods of the nations,” 
cried the arrogant warrior, “ever delivered his 
land out of the hand of the king of Assyria?” 
But the angel of death brought low the proud 
army and Sennacherib realized that Jehovah 
was “the God of all the kingdoms of the earth.” 
“Man proposes, but God disposes,” the Rus- 
sian Ambassador said to Napoleon when he 
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was boasting of what he would do in Russia. 
Napoleon’s answer was, “I am both he that 
proposes and he that disposes.” With his 
great army of five hundred thousand men, he 
invaded Russia, but he never reached the cap- 
ital. He had to reckon with the God whom 
he had defied. God’s angels of destruction 
were the cold, silent snowflakes which fell 
unceasingly. All but twenty thousand of the 
five hundred thousand men were left upon 
the frozen plains of Russia. Every year, on 
the anniversary of their deliverance, in the 
churches of Moscow is read the story of God’s 
deliverance of Hezekiah and the fall of Sen- 
nacherib’s army. 

In Wilna, on the western boundary of Rus- 
sia, is a shaft of granite by the roadside. On 
the western side are these words: ‘Napoleon 
Bonaparte passed this way in 1812 with 410,- 
000 men.” 

On the eastern side: ‘Napoleon Bonaparte 
passed this way in 1812 with 9,000 men.” 

* * * 


Present Trouble or Future Loss. 

Edward Everett Hale in a story shows how 
fortunate it is that our short-sighted policy is 
uot permitted to interfere with God’s all-wise 
providence. In Mr. Hale’s revised story, after 
Joseph had been sold by his jealous brethren to 
the Midianite caravan, he tries to escape one 
night. He reaches the outskirts of the camp 
when a little yellow dog jumps out—and would 
have barked and awakened Joseph’s captors 
but a friendly bystander kills the dog and al- 
lows the youth to escape. He gets home safely 
ne the joy of his father and his own sgatisfac- 

ion. 

The friendly bystander then sees the results 
to the world by interfering with the Divine 
plan, and saving a youth and an old man some 
days of present pain. 

When the famine came there had been no 
Joseph in Egypt to lay up the wheat. Palestine 
and Egypt starved. The “chosen family” died a 
terrible death, and the knowledge of Jehovah 
passed from the world. The few that remained 
of the Egyptian race were so weak that they 
were conquered by the savage Hittites. Civil- 
ization was destroyed and Greece and Rome 
never emerged from barbarism. The world 
went down to a wreck of savagery, brutality, 
lust and carnage, because a man would save a 
boy and a man from present trouble to their 
future loss. 

“You wanted to save your poor Joseph—all 
sole alone. And he was not alone; could not 
be alone. None of us are alone. And men sin- 
gle out some one Joseph to help—as if the risk 
were nothing, or as if our Father had no plans.” 

* * 
God Moves in a Mysterious Way. 

The late Sir Robert Hart, the well-known 
Inspector of Customs in China, said that once 
an old friend of his, named Russell, came to 
preach in Pekin at a church into which Sir 
Robert had not been for eighteen months. He 
went that morning to hear his old friend, who 
gave out as his first hymn, “God moves in a 
mysterious way.” After the service Mr. Rus- 
sell said, “Hart, I am coming ’round to see you 
Tuesday.” As Mr. Hart left the church, he re- 
called that a certain high official, who was 
usually present at that church, was not there 
that morning. Questions arose in his mind. 


‘late. 


Why was he not there? Was he ill? If not, ‘ 
what was he doing? Sir Robert resolved to 
hunt the man up and see what was wrong. Go- 
ing to the man’s house, he found the official — 
signing some documents. In a moment he 
threw down his pen and said, as he turned to 
his caller, “There! that means war!” “What!” 
gaid Hart, “Are you sure you have not made a 
mistake? Haven’t you been a little hasty? Are 
you sure you have all the facts?” “Well,” said 
the dignitary, “I’ll give you two hours to con- 
vince me I am wrong.” Sir Robert made such 
good use of the two hours that the papers were 
torn up and war was averted. 

On Tuesday Russell came. “Hart,” he said, 
“T don’t know why I am here. My people at 
Ningpo say I am sent to promote peace. I 
cannot see it. I cannot move a step.” Then 
Sir Robert said, “You remember that first hymn 
you gave out, ‘God moves in a mysterious way’? 
I should never have gone to that church if you 
had not been the preacher that morning. I 
should not have known of the absence of that 
official, and of what was going on, until too 

Truly, ‘God moves in a mysterious 
way.’ ” . 
* * * 
The Lesson of Gettysburg. 

Abraham Lincoln in his immortal Gettysburg 
address saw upon that field the presence of 
Providence. The study of the battle shows a # 
chain of circumstances which makes the victory 
clearly providential. ; 

General Gordon said that if he had not been 
haughty at Culp’s Hill the evening of the first 
day, he would have swept the retreating enemy 
from the field and taken possession of Cemetery 
Ridge, and thus held the position which was the 
key of General Meade’s success. If Stonewall 
Jackson had been there, he would have fallen 
heavily upon the flank of the Union army 
nearest to Washington, and Meade would have 
sacrificed anything in the field to save the capi- 
tal from danger. 

If General Stuart’s cavalry had succeeded in 
striking the rear of Meade’s army at the same 
time that General Pickett made his famous 
charge, our forces might have been divided and 
conquered in detail. A unexpected encounter 
with Custer’s brigade and Gregg’s cavalry pre- 
ventéd Stuart from doing this. , 

If the Confederates had known it, they could 
have captured the most of General Meade’s sup- 
plies, within three hundred feet of which they 
once were. Their successes of the first two days 
became the sole thing that defeated them on 
the third. They had driven the Union army into 
a position where it could not be flanked, be- 
tween Culp’s Hill and the two Round Tops. 

The supreme lesson of the field is the hand 
of God in history.—James L. Hill. 

* * * 


Think of God’s providence in history. See 
how Joseph is sold to keep much people alive; 
see how when a sword hangs over the Jewish 
race, a king cannot sleep; see how, when the 
false religion of Zoroaster is about to enter - 
Europe it is hurled back by Marathon and Sala- 
mis; see how when Mohammedanism has ac- 
tually entered Europe, a Charles the Hammer 
is raised up to deliver the west from its bane- 
ful sway. See how, when Protestanism is 
threatened with destruction, the proud Armada 
is scattered by the winds of heaven. 
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Look at Providence in individual lives. Be- 
hold, how Origen is walking on the seashore 
and is accosted by an old man, whose words 
lead to his conversion. See how Martin Luther 
is with a friend in the mountains and there 
comes up a terrible thunder storm, and his 
conversion follows. See how John Wesley is 
rescued from a burning building. Think of 
_these and many similar incidents, and realize 
how God’s care is over nations and individuals. 

* * * 


History does not sustain Napoleon’s saying 
that “God is on the side of the strong battal- 
ions.” The “strong battalions’ were not with 
the church when pagan Rome endeavored to de- 
stroy it; nor with the “tapsters and serving 
men” who under Cromwell’s leadership de- 
feated the organized armies of the Stuarts; nor 
with the ill-clothed, ill-shod, ill-equipped sol- 
diers of Washington who defeated the best 
troops England could grasp or hire to subdue 
the American Colonists. We do not undertake 
to interpret the will or purpose of the Al- 
mighty; but we believe with Hegel, that God has 
a plan, and that history is nothing but the 
working out of his plan in human affairs. — 
Lyman Abbott. 

* * * 


The great Baptist pioneer in Germany, Pas- 
tor Oncken, suffered much in his younger days 
for the truth’s sake, both fine and imprison- 
ment. Once the burgomaster of Hamburg held 
up his finger and said, “You see that finger? So 
long as that can move, I will put you down.” 
“Sir,” said Oncken, “I see your finger, but I also 
see an arm which you do not see, and so long 
as that is stretched out you cannot put me 
down.” : 

* * * 

President McKinley once told me he did all 
he could to avoid taking the Philippine Islands. 
In a council with a special committee from the 
United States some time later I told of the 
statement made by the President.. One of them 
asked me why, if that were‘the case, the gov- 
ernment took the islands over. As a mission- 
ary, I told them I believed it was because God 
willed it so. At first there was slight immoral 
mirth among the statesmen, but at the last they 
all admitted that this must be the solution, for 
they said nobody seemed overly anxious to as- 
sume the job, yet it was taken.—Bishop J. M. 
Thoburn. 

* * * 

The Catholic James II. had come to the 
throne of England. The bigoted king was de- 
termined to make the nation Roman Catholic. 
So the Protestants invited William of Orange 
to the throne. Macaulay tells of his ship’s 
reaching the coast of England: 

Torbay was the place where he intended to 
land, but the morning of Monday, the fifth of 
November, was hazy. The pilot of the Brill 
could not discern the sea marks, and carried 
the fleet too far to the west. The danger was 
great. To return in the face of the wind was 
impossible. Plymouth was the next port, but 
at Plymouth a royal garrison had been posted. 
There could be but little doubt, moreover, that 
by this time the James’ fleet had got out of the 
Thames, and was hastening full sail.down the 
Channel. Russell saw the whole extent of the 
peril, and exclaimed to Burnet, “You may go to 


of Israel for herself. 


prayers, doctor; all is over.” At that moment 
the wind changed, a soft breeze sprang up from 
the south, the mist dispersed; and the fleet 
turned back, passed round the lofty cape of 
Beachy Head, and rode safe into the harbor of 
Torbay. The disembarkment had hardly been 
effected when the wind rose again and swelled 
into a fierce gale from the west. James’ ships, 
coming in pursuit down the Channel, had been 
stopped by the same change of weather which 
enabled William to land. During two days the 
king’s fleet lay on an unruffled sea in sight of 
Beachy Head. At length Admiral Dartmouth 
was able to proceed. He passed the Isle of 
Wight, and one of his ships came in sight of 
the Dutch topmasts in Tobay. Just at this 
moment he was encountered by the tempest 
and compelled to take shelter in the harbor of 
Portsmouth. 
* * * 

But it is not one race alone that the Lord 
loves and watches over. Neither Briton, nor 
American, nor Teuton, can claim to be the es- 
pecial and only recipient of his favor. There 
is no superman. There is only the human 
race. Reverend L. K. Willman of Asbury 
Park writes this: Amos asked, “Have not I 
brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt, and 
the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians 
from Kir?” 

Favorites of Providence! That is the claim 
So long as it fostered 
gratitude and led to obedience and encouraged 
sense of responsibility, it did not work badly. 
“Out of Egypt by the hand of Jehovah!” was a 
national slogan on which even the Decalogue 
was founded. But Amos lances the ulcer of ex- 
clusiveness when he is heard to assert that Je- 
hovah had shown equal providence to other 
peoples—the Syrians were brought from Kir 
and the Philistines from Caphtor. Suppose a 
modern prophet asserts that Jehovah planted 
the Puritans in New England, and the Turks 
in Europe and the Mormons in Utah! 


THE SPIRES OF OXFORD. 
(Seen from the train.) 
W. M. Letts. 
I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by. 
The gray spires of Oxford 
Against a pearl-gray sky. 
My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 


The years go fast in Oxford, 

The golden years and gay, 

The hoary Colleges look down 
On careless boys at play. 

But when the bugles sounded war 
They put their games away. 


They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket-field, the quad, 
The shaven lawns of Oxford 
To seek a bloody sod— 
They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God. 


God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 
Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 
God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 
—Westminster Gazette, 
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AS POETS SEE THE WORLD 


Stronger than steel 
Is the sword of the Spirit! 
Swifter than arrows 
The light of the truth is! 
Greater than anger 
Is love, and subdueth! 
The dawn is not distant 
Nor is the night starless— 
Love is eternal! 
God is still God, and 
His faith shall not fail us! 
Christ is eternal! 
—Longfellow. 
* * 
The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 
The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 
—Browning. 
* * * 
MY YEAR. 
Herbert Atkinson Jump. 
Today I am facing a new year strange; 
What Gift will it bring me of joy or change? 


I will make it a year of faith and prayer, 
A year of high endeavor; 

I wil crowd it with deeds both brave and fair, 
I will act the hero ever. 


I will search the world for hearts to bless; 
I will fit out my love with wings; 

I will fill my days with a tenderness 
That thinks and soothes and sings. 

I will travel God’s path at God’s own rate; 
I will welcome both gain and loss; 

Nor will I rebel when Heaven’s gate 
Looks tragically like a cross. 


And so as I live through the strange new time, 


The Master will make it a year sublime. 
* * 


RING THE WORLD BETTER, 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


—Tennyson. 
* 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side; , 
Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever *twixt that darkness and that light. 


Backward look across the ages and the beacon-moments see, 

That, like peaks of some sunk continent, jut through Oblivion’s sea; 

Not an ear in court or market for the low foreboding ery 

Of those Crises, God’s stern winnowers, from whose feet earth’s chafi must fly; 
Never shows the choice momentous till the judgment hath passed by. 


Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness *twixt old systems and the Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own. 

We see dimly in the Present what is small and what is great, 

Slow of faith how weak an arm may turn the iron helm of fate, 

But the soul is still oracular; amid the market’s din, 

List the ominous stern whisper from the Delphic cave within,— 

“They enslave their children’s children who make compromise with sin.” 
* 


*x* ok 


* 


For Humanity sweeps onward; where today the martyr stands, 
On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hands; 
Far in front the cross stands ready and the crackling fagots burn, 
While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 
: To glean up the scattered ashes into History’s golden urn. 
—From The Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell. Houghton-Mifflin & Company, Boston. 
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Sunshine and Shadow on the World’s Progress 


A Solemn Hour. 

Arnold Bennett has recently said, “The present 
Should induce a solemn state of mind, for which 
there is no word except the word religious.” 
The only new element in that is the wording. 
Any man who is thoughtful enough to have 
what could be called a state of mind at all has 
long known that we are in the most solemniz- 
ing period of modern history. It is not a time 
of depression or gloom for Christian believers, 
but it is only their faith that saves them. It 
may be well to face some of the solemnizing 
facts of the present hour.—The Continent. 

* * * 


Things That Endure. 

I am thankful for the demonstration that per- 
manent peace for the world can be assured only 
through the acceptance by the nations of the 
principles laid down by Jesus Christ. 

That while a treaty may be a scrap of paper, 
the teachings of Christ are indelibly written by 
the hand of Almighty God upon the foundations 
of the eternal verities. 


For the conviction that the sin of greed and 
hate and unholy ambition and thirst for illegit- 
imate power, must finally meet with retribution 
in a nation as in an individual. 

That the heart of the world so quickly and 
generously and sympathetically responds to the 
cry of distress from stricken, bleeding hu- 
manity. 

That we are not called upon to explain the 
patient and long-suffering character of the God 
of nations to whom a thousand years are as one 
day.—James L. Barton, D. D., in the Sunday 
School Times. 

* * * 
Our Duty. 

God’s purposes may be delayed; they will not 
be thwarted. His kingdom will prevail. His 
judgment meanwhile is going on. In the future 
there are going to be a new Europe and a better 
civilization. Our duty is to be loyal to him and 
to proclaim his truths, teaching the rising gen- 
eration his principles, that it may be saved from 
the paganism of the present.—Reformed Church 
Messenger. 

* * » 
Who Is the Great Man? 

One of the newspapers in France has been in 
the habit of taking a vote at different times for 
many years upon the question of what French- 
man has done the most for France. Until re- 
cently Napoleon has always headed the list. 
But in the last vote he was only fourth, and 
Pasteur, the great scientist whose discoveries 
have done so much for humanity, was the first. 
The standard by which the people judge of 
human achievements has changed. 

* * * 
Old and New. 

Old China—Confucius said, 
mindless, soulless creature.” 

New China—Yuan Shi Kai, the new President 
of China, says, “The most important thing in 
China just now is that the women be educated.” 

ES * * 
Knowing the Christ. 

We stand face to face with the historical 
Christ, as it has been said, “in a sense and toa 
degree unknown to the church since the apos- 


“Woman is a 


tolic age.” It is a most significant fact that 
every single great life of Christ since the gos- 
pels is the product of the last sixty-five years. 
Every ray of light—historical, critical, phil- 
osophic, ethical, religious—has been concen- 
trated upon him. No such study was ever given 
to any theme. It would be criminal thought- 
lessness that could make that fact without ef- 
fect in theology. Better to know Christ is, cer- 
tainly, to be able to speak more adequately 
about him. And it would be our shame, not the 
glory of the fathers, if in spite of the deepening 
knowledge of Christ, we were content to speak 
precisely as they spoke. We would much rather 
try to speak as we believe they would speak 
now. The very movement itself makes it cer- 
tain, however, that this is not to make Christ 
less, but more.—Henry Churchill King. 
* * * 

’ Results and Conclusions. 

The elections have come and gone and have 
left some disappointments. The saloon inter- 
ests are victorious in Ohio and we are opposed 
to the saloon inter2sts; the new Constitution 
was tragically beaten in the state of New York, 
and we ardently desired the success of the new 
Constitution; Tammany is again in the saddle 
in New York City and we sincerely believe that 
Tammany corruption is a menace to our na- 
tional life; woman suffrage has been defeated 
in New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania, but the enormous vote cast in 
these four states by the suffragists shows that 
the question is by no means finally settled and 
we wish it were finally settled. 

But the sun still shines. The law of evolution 
is still on the statute books of the universe. 
The human race falls down occasionally, 
bruises itself, and weeps some bitter tears; 
but it picks itself up and goes on walking, and 
persistently in the right direction. The world 
is a better world to live in than it was fifty 
years ago. We are still cheerful.—Hditorial in 
The Outlook. 

* * 
Religious Life in Great Britain. 

Three marked tendencies in the religious life 
of England and Scotland today are by many ob- 
servers attributed to the war. One is a popular 
wave of enthusiasm for family prayer. Another 
is better observance of Sunday as the day of 
rest. And the third is such measure of co-op- 
eration between the Anglican and Free Church- 
es aS was not dreamed possible one year ago. 
A great meeting has recently been held in Lon- 
don, attended by Free and Established Church 
men in about equal numbers, and having for 
chairman a Free Church layman, and for prin- 
cipal speaker the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The subject was family worship, and the Arch- 
bishop pointed out that England on her knees 
at home can accomplish more, perhaps, than 
England fighting in or out of trenches abroad. 
It is reported that a national movement has 
sprung up in the churches of England and Scot- 
land in favor of family prayers in the homes. 
It is said that Free and Established church peo- 
ple are interested in about equal numbers, and 
that teachers are setting out to the provinces to 
talk in its favor. : ; 

The truth that through afflictions ofttimes 
come our greatest blessings is evident in the 
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above paragraph, especially as regards England 
and Scotland. That this war will have a world- 
wide effect of purifying and cleansing the re- 
ligious life of mankind, is clearly indicated in 
this and other like evidences of spiritual revival. 
Is there not a direct call to America in this to 
re-establish the family altar in its homes and 
to bring our people nearer the heart of the 
Father ?—Christian Evangelist. 

* * * 


Sunday Schools in England. 

Sunday Schools are holding their ground gal- 
lantly, but, like the churches, they are feeling 
the growing strain of the war. Their best 
workers, and the very flower of the older schol- 
ars, have left them. Secretaries, organists, 
leaders of all kinds have gone, and it is a tough 
struggle to keep things moving. On the other 
hand, there are encouragements. Young women 
and the veterans are working heroically; there 
is a deepening spirit of prayer; we have strik- 
ing proofs in letters from the front of the pre- 
cious fruitage resulting from the labors of the 
past. There is also a spirit of willing sacrifice 
in many churches that is inspiring and 
strengthening. Sunday Schools were never more 
needed, and never better worth while.—sS. S. 
Chronicle. 

* * * 


Evil in The Midst of Good. 

The Bishop of London, speaking at a women’s 
intercession service at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, London, said that his clergy in the East- 
end had told him that they had never known 
such an orgy of drinking among women as they 
had in the last twelve months.—S. S. Chronicle. 

(It is said that a large amount of the money 
given by the government for relief to soldiers’ 
wives goes into the till of the public-house, or 
saloon. These women never had so much money 
before to spend, and have no judgment.) 

* * * 


Good in The Midst of Evil. 

A century ago even war was not the perplex- 
ity to the human conscience which it is today. 
We must not magnify the evil and minimize the 
good. The spirit of patriotism which has been 
evoked and the forms of sympathy, service and 
sacrifice which that spirit has prompted must 
not be overlooked. The cheerfulness, endur- 
ance and heroism of the soldiers must be grate- 
fully remembered. Human goodness as well as 
wickedness have been seen in its searching and 
fiery glow. In some of the results of the war 
there has been even reversion to a lower stage 
of development; but, looking at the world as a 
whole, this war has not disproved that “through 
the ages an increasing purpose runs,” and that 
in history there is “a power not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness.’—A. BE. Garvie. 

* * * 
National Debt and Drink. 

As to the national debt and the consequent 
taxes, a nation which spends £170,000,000 per 
year on alcoholic drink ought not to have any 


great difficulty in finding a smaller sum to pay 
interest on war borrowings.—British Weekly. 
* * * 


A Breakdown of Law. ‘ 

Chicago has a world-wide reputation for its 
success in business. In government Chicago is 
not a success. A few days ago a business man 
of the city was shot down at his own door. 
Americans have been shot along the Rio 
Grande, and we have put an army there for pro- 
tection. But more Americans are killed in Chi- 
cago than are killed by Mexicans along the 
Rio Grande, or in all Mexico, for that matter. 
Last year, the year 1914, 229 persons were 
charged with murder in Chicago, seventy-two 
more with manslaughter, which was just as 
bad for the victims. Automobiles killed 100 
more. We call Mexico another name for anar- 
chy, but some Chicago people would have lived 
longer if they had gone to Mexico a few years 
ago for their health. 

The South makes serious charges against the 
Negro for crimes against women, but last year 
there were no less than 310 charges against 
men in Chicago for such crimes, and in the last 
five years there has been a total of 1,367 of 
these charges. 

And crime is increasing. In the report of 
the superintendent of police it appears that in 
1910 there were sixty-one charges for murder, 
with a yearly increase up to 229 in 1914, or 
nearly fourfold. The crimes against women 
mentioned above also show a serious increase. 
The crime of burglary increased more than fifty 
per cent; that of robbery forty per cent; crimes 
against children fifty per cent; confidence 
games some fifty-five per cent. No less than 
1,400 automobiles were stolen in Chicago last 
year. 

The favored method of explanation is to call 
each new outbreak of robbery or murder “a 
crime wave,” but that does not wash out the 
fact. Another attempt to modify the meaning 
of the evil is made by charging it to immigra- 
tion—the foreigner is the American scapegoat 
in more places than Chicago. But of the 115,- 
286 persons arrested in 1914 more than 71,000 
were Americans, and the rest belonged to some 
twenty other nationalities. We want the hy- 
phenated citizen to become entirely America, 
but not as a graduate in the school of crime. 
There are some dangers in naturalization, 
germs init. It ought to be boiled. 

A few days ago a correspondent took a Chi- 
cago daily to task for speaking of a crime as 
an individual offense. “Crime,’ said the cor- 
respondent, “is not individual, it is a community 
product.” But the courts are compelled to try 
individuals, not the whole community, and when 
the sentimental germ gets into the system of 
the jurors, who think that crime is a kind of 
sickness in the air or a bad strain-in the blood 
inherited from a monkey ancestry—‘“a call of 
the wild’”—there is pretty sure to be a break- 
down of law.—Chicago Correspondent of The 
Congregationalist. 


Among the Warring Nations 


1. England—God did not produce the war, 
but only has permitted it. It is not his will, but 
man’s will, which is responsible. We can re- 
gard it as a divine judgment only in the sense 
that, according to his moral order, men are now 


reaping as they have sown in years past. He 
does not inflict punishment; he lets men suffer 
the consequences of their doing. Today the 
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The Passing of Individualistic Christianity 


Josiah Strong, D. D., Author of Our Country, Our World, The New World-Life 
(From the New World-Religion, copyrighted 1915 by Doubleday, Page & Co. By permission) 


“We are standing by the deathbed of a re- 
ligion,” wrote a hasty mourner a few years 
ago; and present reports of the death of Chris- 
tianity are equally hasty and “exaggerated.” 
The frequency with which its obsequies have 
been celebrated during several centuries really 
constitutes a striking comment on its vitality. 
7 Still if religion were thoroughly vital, enjoy- 
Ing robust health, and performing its normal 
functions, such mistaken reports would hardly 
gain currency, or even originate. As a matter 
_of fact, conflicting judgments are common, and 
apparently conflicting phenomena are in evi- 
dence. The late Professor William James said: 
“It. is quite obvious that a wave of religious ac- 
tivity, analogous in some respects to the spread 
of early Christianity, Buddhism, and Moham- 
medism, is passing over our American world.” 
Mr. Ray Stannard Baker writes on “The Spirit- 
ual Unrest,” and as the result of a careful in- 
vestigation in New York finds a “very general 
tone of discontent and discouragement among 
church workers themselves. They feel that the 
churches are somehow inadequate to their great 
task of spiritual leadership. Something is felt 
to be wanting.” 

A writer in Harper’s Weekly says: “While 
religion grows, the church declines,” and a 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop, the Right Rever- 
end Charles D. Williams, discusses “The Con- 
flict Between Religion and the Church.” The 
European War excites the frequent comment 
that Christianity has failed, while many quote 
the witticism of Lessing, that Christianity has 
not failed, because it has never been tried. 

Such varying interpretations of the signs of 
the times might be multiplied a thousandfold; 
and most of them might be justified by observ- 
ing that the individualistic interpretation of 
Christianity is being superseded by a _ very 
different and much larger conception of it, 
namely, the social. 

This change has been in progress for half a 
century or more, but only in recent years has 
the meaning of its various phenomena become 
apparent. 

I. For a Generation and More the Church Has 
Been Losing Her Influence Over the People, 
Especially Workingmen. 

At a national congress held thirty years ago, 
Dr. Washington Gladden asked: “Why is it 
that the working people are slowly and sullenly 
drawing apart from the churches?” He was 
discussing “Church Neglect as Caused by the 
Strife Between Labor and Capital’ The fact of 
such neglect was not in question: it had for 
years been growing more and more obvious. 
Dr. Amory H. Bradford had made extended in- 
quiries in fifteen cities located in four manu- 
facturing states and found many different 
reasons for church neglect assigned both by 
artisans and by church workers among the ar- 
tisan class, all of which may be summed up in 
the fact that the church has ceased to appeal to 
most workingmen. 

The fact of this estrangement is not peculiar 
to any country or communion in Christendom, 
though in the United States it is less marked in 
Roman Catholic than in Protestant churches. 


While the waning of the influence of the in- 
dividualistic type of Christianity is coincident 
in extent with the social revolution, it is most 
pronounced in those countries where the indus- 
trial revolution is most developed, because the 
changes created by the industrial revolution are 
always attended by the social movement. 


The absence of the working classes from 
churches and chapels in England caused the 
editor of the Nonconformist in 1849 to invite 
them to give the reasons for their non-at- 
tendance. The large number of new houses of 
worship built during the last half of the century 
gave an appearance of prosperity, but censuses 
showed a decreasing attendance notwithstand- 
ing the increase of population. For instance, 
in Birmingham 141 churches and chapels in 
1887 had fewer attendants than 92 churches 
and chapels a quarter of a century earlier. In 
Liverpool the attendance of the morning con- 
gregations decreased from 1881 to 1891 not- 
withstanding the number of sittings had in- 
creased 18,513. 

In London, according to a government census 
made in 1851, 37.5 per cent of the population at- 
tended church, while in 1902 a census made by 
the Daily News showed 22.4 per cent of the pop- 
ulation in church. During this period the num- 
ber of churches and missions more than 
doubled. 

The English Free Churches have had a de- 
cline of 18,000 members in a single year. 


In Dundee, Scotland, 94 churches in 1891 had 
6,289 fewer attendants than 84 churches in 1881. 
During forty years from 1851 to 1891, while the 
population of Scotland increased 39.3 per cent, 
the attendance at its Presbyterian churches de- 
creased 22.4 per cent. 

Dr. John Clifford says that only 3 per cent of 
British workingmen now come under the in- 
fluence of religious teaching. 

On the Continent the Roman Catholic Church, 
which officially refuses to reconcile herself to 
the new civilization, has in large measure lost 
her influence. The French government has 
broken with her, Italy defies her, Portugal 
repudiates her, and even Spain has left her. 

Prominent pastors of the Free Church of 
France and Switzerland recognize the aliena- 
tion of the people. 

A minister of the Dutch National Reformed 
Church, Professor Gunning of the University of 
Leyden, admits that “the masses in Holland are 
alienated from that church.” 

A remarkable change is taking place in the 
Greek Church in Russia. One writer says: 
“Ror about a thousand years orthodoxy has ex- 
isted among the Russian people. But something 
catastrophic has happened, and this great re- 
ligious mood began to die out, at first among 
the aristocracy, then among the intellectual 
classes, then among the clergy. * * * 

In 1911, 2,148 students finished the course of 
theological seminaries. Of this number only 
574 entered the service of the church.” 

But the industrial revolution, during the past 
half century, has been greater in Germany than 
anywhere else in Europe; and the breaking 
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away of the people from the church has been 
more pronounced there than elsewhere. 

The famous Doctor Stocker of Berlin declares 
that “nowhere has so great a part of the peo- 
ple broken with the church. Protestantism is 
sick, sick unto death. * * * In the north and 
northeast the friends of Christianity are among 
the aristocracy and among the peasants; while 
the middle classes, the educated, industrial, 
commercial people, as well as the artisans and 
little tradesmen, are with few exceptions op- 
posed to the church.” A pastor of the German 
Reformed Church writes: “It is undeniable 
that the alienation from the Evangelical Church 
is increasing. * * * Its supporters are society 
people, who have no personal religion and 
really distrust and dislike the church, but main- 
tain it as the rampant of privilege and the in- 
carnation of conservatism and. loyalty.” Rich- 
ard Heath says: “As far as attendance at its 
places of worship is a sign, Protestant Germany 
has fallen away almost en masse from the 
Evangelical Church.” A census of the seventy- 
eight churches of Berlin and Charlottenburg, 
taken February 22, 1914, showed an attendance 
of less than 2 per cent of the population. 

In Germany about 20 per cent of the income 
tax goes to the support of religion; and the 
law requires each citizen to declare himself an 
adherent of some faith. Every one is born into 
some church—either the State Church or the 
Roman Catholic. Early in this century there 
began a movement of legal separation from the 
church. In most of the German states, how- 
ever, breaking away from church membership 
is a somewhat formidable matter, involving a 
court application, and régistration as accept- 
ing some other faith, or agnosticism. A meeting 
in one of the largest halls in Berlin was “called 
for midnight, to enable cabmen, tram-con- 
ductors, and chauffeurs to attend after their 
day’s work. The place was packed to the doors, 
and the speaker of the night was Adolf Hoff- 
man, a leader of the Socialist party. The meet- 
ing lasted till five in the morning. The people 
cheered frantically as Hoffman quoted those 
passages in the Bible which treat of rich and 
poor, of masters who do not sufficiently reward 
their servants, of the powerful who oppress the 
weak.” 

This movement has extended from city to city 
throughout the empire. It is stated that dur- 
ing a single month nearly 25,000 left the State 
Church in Berlin alone. 

Since the outbreak of the war the people have 
flocked to the churches; which, however, signi- 
fies no permanent change. War always sobers. 
There was a similar return to the churches at 
the beginning of the war of 1870, which was fol- 
lowed by an early and terrible reaction. 

As we have already seen, the industrial revo- 
lution gave a great impulse to collectivism, but 
not until the middle of the century did the so- 
cial spirit become strong enough to make itself 
much felt. Says President Emeritus Charles W. 
Eliot: “All through the nineteenth century a 
conflict was going on in all civilized nations be- 
tween two opposite tendencies in human sgso- 
ciety, individualism and collectivism. Till 
about 1870 individualism had the advantage in 
this conflict; but near the middle of the cen- 
tury collectivism began to gain on individual- 
ism, and during the last third of the century 
collectivism won decided advantages over the 


opposing principle.” During this period of 


growing collectivism the churches gained on | 


the population at a slackening rate. 

In 1900, when pulpit and press were dis- 
cussing the progress of the nation during the 
preceding century, public attention was often 
called to the fact that in 1800 only one in 14.5 
of our population was a member of some evan- 
gelical church, while in 1900 one in 45 was a 
member; and the gain of the churches on the 
population was made the ground of much felici- 
tation. Fortunately for our self-gratulation, no 
one seems to have analyzed the statistics of the 
century so as to reveal the rate of growth of 
the churches as compared with that of the pop- 
ulation. 

The following shows how large a pop- 
ulation there was for every ten members of the 
evangelical churches at different periods dur- 
ing the century: d 

In 1800 there were 10 church 
145 of population. 

In 1850 there were 10 church 
65 of population. 

In 1870 there 
67 of population. 

In 1880 there 
49 of population. 

In 1890 there 
46 of population. 

In 1900 there 
45 of population. 

These statistics show a falling rate of in- 
crease throughout the last half of the century. 
Thus, if the gain of the churches on the popu- 
lation during the first half of the century is rep- 
resented by 80 (145 minus 65), during the last 
half it is represented by 20 (that is 65 minus 
45), during the last twenty years it is repre- 
sented by four, and during the last ten years it 
is represented by one; that is, the rate of gain 
was only one quarter as great during the last 
half century as during the first half; and dur- 
ing the last twenty years it was only one quarter 
as great as during the preceding thirty years, 
while during the last ten years it was only one- 
third as great as during the preceding ten years. 

The number of the unchurched for every ten 
of the churches was reduced sixteen, on the 
average, every decade during the first half of 
the century, and only four on the average, every 
decade of the last half century, while the aver- 
age for the last two decades was two, and for 
the last it fell to one, being only one-sixteenth 
part of the rate of gain during the first half of 
the century. 

From 1800 to 1850 there was a flowing tide of - 
individualistic religion which swept over an in- 
creasing proportion of the population; but from 
the middle of the century on the tide ran more 
and more slowly, until in 1900 it was barely 
perceptible, and in 1910 it had ceased alto- 
gether; that is, there were then ten members 
of evangelical churches for forty-five of the 
population, precisely as in 1900. Thus the gain 
of the churches on the population during that 
decade is represented by 0. 

The gains of the churches from year to year, 
considered by themselves, afford occasion for 
congratulation, for they always run into the 
hundreds of thousands, but if our aim is the 
Christianizing of the nation, they may be alarm- 
ing instead of encouraging. The significant 
thing in a race for a far distant goal is not 


members for 


members for 


were 10 church members for 


were 10 church members for 


were 10 church members for 


were 10 church members for 
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which competitor is ahead, but which is making 
the best speed. The rate of progress is the 
prophetic fact; and it was shown above that the 
gain on the population which was made by the 
churches for a century was at a slackening 
pace from 1850 to 1900, while for the next dec- 
ade, averaging one year with another, there 
Was no gain whatever made by the evangelical 
churches on the growth of the population. 

This is a profoundly important and significant 
fact which must be faced. Nothing is ever 
gained by blinking facts. The ostrich policy 
never averts calamity. 

_We cannot comfort ourselves with the suppo- 
sition that the relative loss of the churches was 
due to an increasing rate of growth in popula- 
tion, for the contrary is the fact. Population is 
growing at a decreasing rate, while the decrease 
in the churches’ rate of growth is still greater. 

“In every corner of the world,” wrote Mr. 
Froude a generation ago, “there is the same 
phenomenon of the decay of established re- 
ligion. * * * Among the Mohammedans, Jews, 
Buddhists, Brahmans, traditionary creeds are 
loosening their hold. An intellectual revolution 
is sweeping over the world, breaking down es- 
tablished opinions, dissolving foundations on 
which historical faiths have been built up.” A 
cosmic movement which became the subject of 
comment thirty-five years ago must have been 
in progress during a considerable period before 
it attracted attention. The changes which are 
taking place in pagan as well as Christian faiths 
are referable to the same origin. Such world 
effects must be ascribed to world causes. They 
spring from the new civilization which the nine- 
teenth century gave to the world, which is 
based on the new knowledge and on the new so- 
fe conditions created by the industrial revolu- 

ion. 

Such a change in civilization is like a pro- 
found though gradual change in temperature 
which kills off such forms of vegetable and ani- 
mal life as are unable to adjust themselves to a 
new environment. 

God remains forever the same; his relations, 
therefore, to his creatures and to the universe 
do not change. Any rite or ceremony, any at- 
titude or will or motive of life, which was pleas- 
ing to him one thousand years ago must be 
pleasing to him now. Why then should a re- 
ligion ever change, which consists solely in 
right relations between God and the individual 
soul? 

The Christianity of Christ is social in its 
very essence. Fatherhood necessitates broth- 
erhood. The Christian religion, therefore, has 
always been social in spirit though it has been 
individualistic in theology. The social spirit of 
Christianity has been the vital principle which 
has kept it alive even though bound hand and 
foot with the cerement of a dead theology. 
Christianity is now struggling to free itself 
from this ancient bondage and is gaining lib- 
erty to grow. 

As soon as we discover that the relations of 
man to his fellow are an essential part of true 
religion, we perceive that a vital religion must 
grow, because with changing civilization our re- 
lations to our fellows are constantly changing; 
new rights and new duties are created, of which 
our religion must take cognizance, because our 
rights and duties in our relations one with an- 
other are an essential part of our Christianity. 


II. Coincident With the Relaxing Hold of the 
Church on the People has Been the Ap- 
pearance of Numerous Religious 
Vagaries. 

While workingmen are more restless under 
the new conditions than any other class, they 
are not alone in their alienation from the 
church. Considerable numbers, having lost 
their religious anchorage, have drifted into 
strange harbors, and many, throwing away 
truths with errors, have turned to all sorts of 
vagaries, new and old, and have even adopted 
ancient paganism. 

There has been a strange recrudescence of 
astrology and palmistry; and a no less singular 
revival of sun-worship, under the god Salaam 
Aleikum, the supreme lord taught in the Zend- 
Avesta, of whom Zoroaster was the prophet. We 
are told that at least fourteen thousand Ameri- 
cans join daily in the adoration of the sun—a 
cult certainly much more select than the wor- 
ship of the golden calf, and no less ancient in 
origin! Some might regard it as an interesting 
coincidence that two such venerable and 
oriental cults should both have their principal 
temples in so modern and Western a city as 
Chicago. 

We are further informed that there are for 
the teaching and practice of sun-worship 
centers in not less than thirty cities in the 
United States, besides others in Canada, South 
America, England, Germany and Switzerland, 
all of which are the growth of this twentieth 
century. This cult held an international con- 
ference in Lowell, Mass., in the summer of 1908. 

While we are sending Christian missionaries 
to the Far East, Asia is sending teachers of 
Hinduism, Mohammedanism, and Buddhism to 
us. 

Mr. Robert E. Speer says that the core of 
Hinduism that is studied in this country “is the 
Vedanta philosophy, the old pantheism of India 
read full of new meaning through contact with 
Western thought and Christianity.” 

According to the press there has been opened 
at Kaltona, Cal., a school of Theosophy. It is 
to be used for the organization of a colony 
which is to be the nucleus of a new physical 
type in America. “At the proper time,” says a 
Theosophist, “we expect a Messiah to appear 
and direct the destinies of the new race, the 
same as Christ did centuries ago.” 

Many people are looking for a new incarna- 
tion of deity, and some millions think they have 
actually found it in a venerable and picturesque 
looking old gentleman named Abbas Effendi. 

In response to the growing social spirit, there 
appeared about the middle of the nineteenth 
century so-called Christian Socialism. Freder- 
ick D. Maurice, Charles Kingsley and Thomas 
Hughes are spoken of as “Christian Socialists ;” 
but they were not Socialists at all; they were 
men filled with the social spirit of Christianity. 
Of their fundamental doctrines, the third placed 
them in absolute opposition to the state Social- 
ism. They taught that the state should do noth- 
ing except to remove hostile legislation, which 
is about one hundred and eighty degrees remote 
from Socialism. Their followers, however, both 
in Europe and the United States, who have the 
social spirit of Christianity and who expect the 
coming of God’s kingdom in the world, have 
been drawn or driven into the ranks of Social- 
ism because of the individualism of the church. 
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It may be added in this connection that state 
Socialism, though purely political and economic 
in character, is made a religion by many of its 
devotees, who give to it a sacrifical devotion and 
a consuming zeal which rebukes many a Chris- 
tian profession. 

Babism is a Persian religion which has had 
a remarkable development since the middle of 
the nineteenth century. It is pantheistic in 
philosophy and Islamitic in theology. It lays 
hold of the social teachings of Jesus; it preach- 
es the kingdom of God, and inculcates the three 
fundamental laws which Christ gave for the 
government of that kingdom. Babism has won 
several millions of Mohammedan converts, and 
also thousands. of Jews, especially in southern 
Russia. Numbers have become adherents also 
in India, Burmah, Japan, England and the 
United States. 

It may be added that Babism and some other 
non-Christian faiths shine like stars in the 
black night of heathenism, but fade like stars in 
the sunlight of the Christianity of Christ. 

Mormonism is Christian only in its nomencla- 
ture, but it is a social not an individualistic re- 
ligion. 

These three religious movements have been 
gaining momentum while the church has been 
losing it. They teach a great deal of error 
while the church teaches a great deal of truth; 
but they have each laid hold of important so- 
cial religious truth which meets a present and 
conscious world need, and which the old, in- 
dividualistic interpretation of Christianity ig- 
nores, 

The appearance of religious vagaries in 
swarms, some of which have been referred to 
above, has more than curious interest; it is one 
of the phenomena of the times which is signifi- 
cant. These people, who are so ready to for- 
sake the churches for any vagrant faith and 
even for undisguised paganism, are not agnos- 
tics; they are all religiously disposed, and most 
of them have been members of Christian 
churches. The meaning of this phenomenon is 
that so far as vital Christianity is concerned 
their minds and hearts have been left fallow. 
When weeds grow lusty and undisturbed in a 
garden, it indicates that there is no cultivated 
growth there to dispute possession with them. 

Or are we to infer that a radical change of 
climate is taking place? Climatic differences 
which are favorable to some forms of life and 
fatal to others are often subtle and obscure but 
none the less decisive; and this is as true of 
intellectual and_ spiritual climates as of 
physical. Imagine sun-worship and Hinduism 
taking root in Massachusetts during the Puritan 
regime! They would have died sooner than 
Egyptian palms transplanted to New England’s 
“stern and rockbound coast.” 

There is a new social atmosphere pervading 
all lands, which will not be temporary, since it 
comes from permanent causes, and which is 
friendly to social growths, whether they be po- 
litical or industrial, moral or religious. And it 
is equally hostile to all individualistic concep- 
tions of life. In minds sensitive to the new so- 
cial atmosphere the old individualistic theology 
and individualistic philosophy of life have per- 
ished, and thus have left an unoccupied soil in 
which all sorts of social growths, whether good 
or bad, together with many strange exotics, 
readily take root. When the Christianity of 


Christ is accepted, and the kingdom-teaching is 
applied to life, “Every plant which my Father 
hath not planted shall be rooted up.” 


III. Since the Prevalence of the New Social 
Atmosphere a Vast Number of Philanthropic 
and Religious Organizations Have Appeared 
to Take up the Neglected Social Work 

: of the Church. 

Agencies of this character are being multi- 
plied by the thousand all over this land and 
others. In the single city of Philadelphia there 
are 2,376 separate organizations engaged in 
benevolent work, while it requires a volume of 
over 400 pages simply to catalogue, with a few 
descriptive words, similar institutions in New 
York. 

There are many organizations which are na- 
tional, and some, like the Red Cross and the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, are 
worldwide in their scope. They are all in- 
spired by the new altruism which is Christian 
in spirit, but which had to go outside the in- 
dividualistic church to find organized expres- 
sion. Speaking of these philanthropic societies, 
Frances E. Willard once said to me, ‘‘They are 
all living monuments to a dead church;” and, 
referring to the great organization of which she 
was the founder, she added: “I would gladly 
hand it all over to the church, if the church 
would take it.” 

Among distinctly religious and avowedly 
Christian organizations which have been doing 
the social work of the church are two which 
have had a remarkable development since the 
middle of the last century. Their activity and 
influence have become world wide, and their 
success has been phenomenal. I refer to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and to the 
Salvation Army. 

There are two classes which the. churches 
have increasingly failed to reach, and these two 
classes the Association and the Army have been 
signally successful in reaching—namely, young 
men and the poor. The Association and the . 
Army have some things in common with the 
churches; but some other things they have in 
difference with the churches and in common 
with each other—namely, certain ideas and 
methods of Christian work. Is it not reason- 
able to attribute their success to the ideas and 
methods of work which they have in common 
with each other, and in difference with the 
churches? They both recognize, as the church- 
es have not done, the whole man; they both 
recognize, as the churches have not done, the 
intimate relation of the physical and the spirit- 
ual, and therefore appreciate the moral values of 
physical environment; they both recognize, as 
the churches have not done; the social mission 
of Christianity; and out of these ideas they 
have naturally developed their methods, adapt- 
ing them to the different classes which they aim 
to reach. 

But we are not left to inference touching this 
matter. There are certain socialized churches 
in the land whose work demonstrates the pos- 
sibility of winning all classes of people to the 
church. 

It has become difficult to make a scientific 
comparison between the two types of churches, 
the socialized and the individualistic, because 
social methods are gradually being adopted by 
churches which are still individualistic in spirit. 
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Twenty years ago, however, the line of demarc- 
ation between them was distinct. 

About a score of years ago I made an investi- 
gation in the denomination which seemed to 
have the largest number of churches of the 
social type. Of course, the only measurement 
of spiritual results that we have is the number 
of additions on confession of faith. The com- 

parison was hardly fair to the “institutional” 
or socialized churches, because they were lo- 
cated in the downtown sections of our cities, 
where work was. most difficult, and where the 
habit of church-going had iong been lost; while 
the “family” churches had moved uptown or 
were found in suburbs and villages. Of course, 
in such congregations there are numbers of 
children and youth who in due time unite with 
the church as the natural result of Christian 
family influence rather than the fruit of church 
work. 

But notwithstanding the handicap of the 
downtown location, it was found that the aver- 
age socialized church had received during the 
preceding year precisely six times as many ad- 
ditions on confession of faith as the average 
church which was working on old lines; and all 
that had been done to give people clean bodies, 
physical training, rational amusement, knowl- 
edge of civic duties, and the like was a bonus, 
over against which the old-line churches had 
absolutely nothing to show. 

Somewhat later I made a careful analysis of 
the statistics of the Miami Baptist Conference 
in Cincinnati, in which there were twenty-three 
churches. Two of these, the Ninth Street and 
the Lincoln Park, were “institutional” or so- 
cialized. They were both downtown churches, 
and neither was wealthy. The Lincoln Park 
church was distinctly poor; its membership was 
made up of workingmen, few of whom owned 
their homes. There had never been a single 
wealthy man in its membership. It was located 
in the midst of foreigners and negroes, but it 
had had a phenomenal success, and had built 
one of the noblest churches in the city, if not 
in the state. 

Examination showed that of additions by bap- 
tism in that conference, during the year, almost 
exactly two-thirds had been to these two social- 
ized churches, and one-third to the twenty-one 
churches working along the old lines. Not- 
withstanding the exceptional difficulties of one 
of the hardest fields in the United States, these 
two churches which had recognized their social 
mission had won twice as many converts during 
the year as the other twenty-one churches put 
together, many of which were uptown or su- 
burban. 

IV. The Chureh is Beginning to Recognize and 
to Accept Her Social Mission. 

Perhaps no generation has seen a greater or 
more important change in the Christian church 
than that which has taken place in its attitude 
toward the social problem during the past 
thirty years. 

Under the leadership and presidency of Mr. 
William E. Dodge, the Evangelical Alliance un- 
dertook, twenty-nine years ago, to secure the 
co-operation of the churches in meeting the sit- 
uation which was pressing itself upon the at- 
tention of all thoughtful minds. 

During the twelve years that the Alliance 
prosecuted this new work it held three great 
conferences, one in Washington, one in Boston 


and one in Chicago. The first two were na- 
tional; the last was world-wide in its scope and 
membership. In addition, it conducted a cam- 
paign of education by means of literature and 
numberless local conferences, and organized 
systematic house-to-house visitation in many 
cities. 

This work doubtless prepared the way for 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, whose organization and work mark 
a vast advance on those of the Evangelical 
Alliance. 

The house-to-house visitation brought to light 
many old church letters which had never been 
presented, and reawakened the interest of large 
numbers whose non-church going had not be- 
come a hopelessly confirmed habit. 

But a few visitations sufficed to gather the 
immediate church harvest; and to the social 
work, whose remote fruitage would have re- 
quired the persistent effort of sustained cultiva- 
tion, the churches were not equal. The work of 
the local alliances, therefore, died out. The 
spirit and purpose of the Federal Council are 
eminently social, as set forth in its social plat- 
form, adopted by the council at its quadrennial 
meeting in 1912. 

It has a constituency of thirty-two denom- 
inations, more than a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand churches, and about seventeen million 
members. 

Of course, no one pretends that this vast army 
is filled with the social spirit and engaged in 
social ministration. If it were, the social mil- 
lennium would be just around the corner. In 
the constituency of the Federal Council there 
are thousands who accept social Christianity, 
and millions who do not; but the significant and 
hopeful fact is that the thousands include most 
of the religious leaders; and those who refuse 
to follow are as certain to be left behind as is 
the wake of a moving ship. 

President Woodrow Wilson once said to me: 
“7 have often thought that if I could have the 
answer of but one prayer, it would be this: O 
Lord, make all the fools bad men.” The longer 
we ruminate on that morsel, the juicier it will 
seem. The cutest thing the devil ever does is to 
get a good man to do his work for him, because 
a good man can do it much more effectively 
than a bad man. In the moral and religious 
spheres it is for the most part good, mistaken 
men who hold back the wheels of progress. If 
all the good men were on one Side and all the 
bad on the other, life would be reduced to very 
simple terms; there would be few questions of 
casuistry. 

When the Congregational churches of Con- 
necticut were disestablished, an event known 
in the history of the state as “The Downfall of 
the Standing Order,” Dr. Lyman Beecher was 
greatly distressed. “The day after the election,’ 
we read, “he sat in an old rush-bottomed chair 
in the kitchen, his face buried in his hands, and 
tears trickling through his fingers, the picture 
of dejection and despair. “What are you think- 
ing about, father?’ asked his daughter. ‘The 
church of God, my child! The church of God!’ 
he sobbed.” He afterward said many times: 
“T suffered more than tongue can tell for the 
pest thing that ever happened to the churches 
of Connecticut.” rae 

The individualistic interpretation of Christ is 
passing, and a worthier understanding of him is 
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taking its place. The Christianity of Christ caii- 
not die, but the visible institutions which more 
or less imperfectly embody it may and must 
perish, if they inflexibly refuse to readjust 
themselves to changed conditions. Says Bishop 
Williams: “Great movements, essentially re- 
ligious * * * are sweeping over the land. But 
the church, as an ecclesiastical body, is out of 
touch with these movements. She speaks tim- 
idly upon such matters, if at all. She does not 
meet the religious demands of the age. Her 
morals and ethics are not big enough, nor her 
service adequate. She preaches, for the most 
part, a narrow and petty round of ethics, the 
minor moralities of purely personal conduct, 
respectabilities, good form, technical pieties, 
and ecclesiastical proprieties, while the age is 
seeking the larger righteousness of the king- 
dom of God which is ‘human society organized 
according to the will of God.’” 


If a partial and even perverted form of Chris- 
tianity could do so much for the world as it 
has done, cannot the Christianity of Christ— 
pure and undefiled religion—do all that the 
world needs? 


BOARD SFEKS PASTORS’ HELP. 
Letters have been sent to every Presbyterian 
pastor and stated supply in twenty-nine states, 
requesting that the names of young people of 
their parishes expecting to attend state univer- 
sities this year be sent to the university pas- 
tors. The letter lists the names and addresses 
of university pastors and other ministers who 
are ready to give pastoral care and religious 
instruction to students at fifty-two state insti- 
tutions. It is estimated that 25,000 young men 
and women from Presbyerian homes during the 
year will receive training at the hands of the 
various states. The letter is sent out by Dr. 
Richard C. Hughes, secretary for student work, 
in connection with the Board of Education. 


a 
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A SPLENDID DEVICE. ~~ 


\ 

\ The accompanying cut represents a splé 
device prepared by Mr. Walter L. Taylor, 
Lansdowne, Pa., used on World’s Temperance 
Sunday, to illustrate the enormous cost of the 
nation’s drink bili. 


Back of the shield is a box. A round stick 
containing seven rolls of tape is placed in the 
box, Holes were drilled through the round 
stick on either side of tape rolls and nails put 
through the holes to keep each roll in its proper 
place. The tape is rolled on a wooden disk with 
a hole in the center to admit placing loosely on 
stick so as to permit independent action. The 
ends of the tape are than drawn through the 
shield as shown in cut. 


The tapes are different colors and represent 
the following annual expenditures: 


Missions, $5,500,000 ....... Tape length 1.1 inches 
Church Work, $15,000,000..Tapelength4 inches 
Education, $175,000,000 ...Tape length 3.5 feet 
Fire Loss, $202,644,933 ....Tapelength4 feet 
Boots & Shoes, $335,000,000.Tape length 6.7 feet 
Mov. Picture, $365,000,000..Tape length 7.3 feet 
Bread, $600,000,000 .......Tapelength 12 feet 
Tobacco, $800,000,000 ...... Tape length 16 feet 
Intoxicants. $2,000,000,000 .Tape length 40 feet 


The tape showing the nation’s drink bill is 
drawn from the heart of the nation because of 
its destroying and deadly effect. The device is 
easily made and powerful in its teaching effect. 
—Penn. Herald, January, 1909. 


OFFERS $250 ESSAY PRIZE. 

A prize of £50 is offered as the Gunning 
prize by Victoria Institute (the Philosophical 
Society of Great Britain) for the best essay on 
“The Influence of Christianity Upon Other Re- 
ligious Systems.” Award will be made in June, 
1916. E. Walter Maunder, 1 Central buildings, 
Westminster, S. W., London, is secretary. 


A NEW WAY TO RAISE MONEY. 
Why It Succeeds. 

The average contribution of American church 
members, for all church and missionary pur- 
poses, is less than thirty cents a week each. 
Thirty cents is one-tenth of $3.00, about a 
day’s wage for an unskilled laboring man, In 
other words, the average church member gives 
per week one-tenth of an unskilled laborer’s 
wage per day. 

How to increase the gifts of church members 
is the greatest problem in church finances, It 
is valuable and necessary for offerings to be 
made weekly but the maintenance and extension 
of the kingdom depends upon a substantial in- 
crease in the present rate of giving. 

Every pastor knows that there is one way 
to increase the gifts of his people, that is to 
et them to tithe. How can this be done? 
greatest hindrance to tithing is not that 
people do not believe in it and believe that it 
is Scriptural. It is that they do not know how 
to tithe. 

Teach them how! Many church members do 
not give to God because they are “hard up,” 
God’s treasury is empty. Teach the church to 
tithe by making it possible and easy. Teach 
people to tithe by teaching them how to live 
within their income and not spend God’s share. 

How to lead the people into tithing is in- 
geniously wrought out in a new book “Keeping 
Account With God,” by H. William Pilot. When 
it was first tried in 1915 the first four pastors 
reporting upon the result indicate what it will 
accomplish for the average church. The first 
pastor said, “It increased our pledges by $1,800.” 
The second pastor said, “Our pledges were 
doubled.” The third pastor reported, “Our 
pledges increased 50 per cent,’ and the fourth 
pastor said, “Our committee reports an increase 
of about $2,000.” 

This was the result of those who had former- 
ly been giving only 15 cents a Sunday increas- 
ing to 50 cents, and other who had been giving. 
25 cents to $1.00, ete. Any method which wil 
teach people to tithe is a spiritual and financial 
blessing to any church, “Keeping Account 
With God” will do it. Every pastor should get 
a sample copy before the every-member canvass 
is made in his church. 
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A PROPOSED SCHEME FOR RACE BETTERMENT 
IS THIS GERMANE TO THE WORK OF THE CHURCH ? 
J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


The world needs a new aristocracy; not an 
artificial blue-blooded aristocracy created by 
wealth or. official authority, but a real aristoc- 
racy made, up of Apollos and Venuses and their 
fortunate progeny. Instead of such an aris- 
tocracy we are actually building up an aris- 
tocracy of lunatics, idiots, paupers and crim- 
inals. These unfit persons already have reached 
the proportions of a vast multitude: 500,000 
lunatics, 80,000 criminals, 100,000 paupers, 90,000 
idiots, 90,000 epileptics, and we are supporting 
these defectives in idleness like real aristocrats, 
at an expense of one hundred million dollars a 
year, and this mighty host of mental and moral 
cripples is increasing due to unrestricted mar- 
riage and other degenerative influences at a 
much more rapid rate than the sounder part of 
the population, so that they are bound in time 
to constitute the majority unless some check is 
put upon the increase. Every one of these 
lunatics possesses the right to vote even in 
states where women are not given the right of 
franchise. 


The carefully prepared lists of twenty-seven 
of the greatest names which history records, re- 
views the fact that ten, or more than one-third, 
of these master minds came from one small 
area not larger than Paterson; New Jersey. In 
less than a century the little city of Athens pro- 
duced more men of surpassing intelligence and 
genius than were developed in all the rest of 
the world besides during a period of two thou- 
sand years. 

No material progress can be made toward the 
suppression of the causes which at the present 
time are, almost unopposed, working with in- 
creased activity the destruction of the race, 
until we divest ourselves of a lot of unwhole- 
some sentiment in relation to personal liberty, 
and recognize the necessity for putting upon 
the liberty of personal action such limitations 
as may be required for the protection of the 
community and the betterment of the race. 


Statistics gathered by Davenport and his pu- 
pils showed that mental defectives constitute at 
the present time not less than one per cent of 
the total population, and defectives of other 
sorts have multiplied to such a degree that, ac- 
cording to Laughlin, not less than ten per cent 
of the present population of the United States 
: must be regarded as so unfit that they ought not 
“ to be permitted to multiply their kind. Of two 
million five hundred thousand children born 
each year, not less than three hundred thousand 
die before they are a year old, and of those that 
die probably not less than half perish simply 
because they are unfit to live. Far better that 
they had not been born. ~ 

Modern scientific discovery has made possible 
the development of a civilization, the glory of 
which might far outshine that of the ancient 
Greeks, which, from lack of knowledge which 
we possess, was destroyed by that ancient ene- 
my of human progress, the anopheles maculi- 
pennis. 

Within recent years such rapid progress has 
been made in so-called public sanitation that 
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the field seems to be almost worked out. There 
is at least every prospect that in the not re- 
mote future typhoid fever, cholera, malaria and 
other infections which may be controlled by the 
organized application of scientific knowledge, 
will have been practically wiped out. In at- 
tempting to call attention to some of the things 
which may be done to stop race degeneracy and 
to prevent the development of insanity and 
other nervous disorders, I shall only endeavor 
to point out some of the preventive measures 
which at present, if in operation at all, are em- 
ployed only in a partial and desultory way, and 
which, it seems to me, ought to be set into effi- 
cient operation as speedily as possible. 


1. There should be made in every commu- 
nity, under official supervision, a thoroughgoing 
health survey at least every five years. At the 
present time, civilization in the United States 
is so little advanced that the rather crude sys- 
tem of registration of births and deaths in 
vogue reaches only a little more than one-half 
of the population of the country. A thorough- 
going health survey of every city, town, village 
and rural district in the United States should be 
required. In this survey, notes should be made 
of all particulars relating to water supply, milk 
supply, and other public matters which might 
influence health, but especially with reference 
to the existence of degenerative disorders and 
chronic infections, especially insanity, epilepsy, 
feeble-mindedness, cancer, goitre, tuberculosis, 
syphilis, etc. Whatever obstacles may present 
themselves at the start will rapidly disappear 
as the public becomes enlightened in relation to 
the objects sought by the survey, and the ad- 
vantages which individuals, as well as com- 
munities, may gain therefrom. 


2. In connection with the interests of health, 
there should be provided at convenient points 
dispensaries at which any citizen may have the 
benefit of an expert medical examination, 
whether able to pay for the same or not. These 
dispensaries should be provided with every fa- 
cility for the most thoroughgoing investigation 
of morbid conditions, including up-to-date bac- 
teriological and chemical laboratories and an 
efficient X-ray outfit. The expense of equipping 
and maintaining these free medical dispensaries 
would be covered many times over by the sav- 
ing of human lives. The lowering of the death- 
rate so little as two per thousand, or a little 
more than ten per cent, would mean a saving 
of two thousand lives in every million inhab- 
itants, or two hundred thousand in the whole 
United States. At five thousand dollars each, 
this would mean an aggregate annual saving of 
one million dollars. If we place the cost of 
examination of each individual at the liberal 
sum of five dollars, the total cost would be $1,- 
000,000, showing a profit on the investment of 
one thousand to one. 


38. Regular systematic health inspection of 
schools, school buildings and school children 
should be made one of the conditions under 
which public funds should be granted for edu- 
cational purposes. In places where this work 


has been conducted, it has been clearly demon- 
strated that fifty to seventy-five per cent in 
practically all communities are in need of med- 
ical attention. To neglect this duty to the child 
is scarcely less than a crime. Health inspec- 
tion of schools ought to go much further than 
the cursory examinations which are ordinarily 
made. The persons charged with the making of 
such examination should be experts who have 
been specially trained for the work, and should 
be qualified to note the effect of the methods of 
instruction and discipline employed by teachers. 
Multitudes of children are made neurasthenic 
by wrong methods in education, especially by 
the neglect of physical development, and by im- 
proper discipline in the school or in the home. 


Doubtless most of the young neurasthenics 
are predisposed to neurosis by heredity. The 
proportion of such children to the total school 
population is unquestionably increasing. It is 
consequently of the highest importance that 
preventive measures should be applied at an 
early period, and especially that influences cal- 
culated to develop the neurasthenic tendency 
should be suppressed. There is no doubt that 
by sufficiently thorough and careful training 
children who are known to be burdened by 
heredity with neurotic tendencies may by edu- 
cation be able to form new habits and to de- 
velop new instincts which will balance and 
neutralize their ancestral traits and tendencies, 
and thus prevent any development of disease. 
The correction of these defects must be recog- 
nized as one of the special and most important 
functions of the school. 

4. The state should organize and carry on 
continually a thoroughgoing system of health 
education. Too large a proportion of attention 
at the present time is given to the mere facts 
of physiology and anatomy, without reference 
to their practical application. Children require 
training even more than instruction in health 
habits. They should be taught and trained in 
the proper mastication of food. Teachers should 
become intimately acquainted with the dietetic 
habits of children under their care. Of the very 
highest importance is instruction and care of 
children in regard to bowel action. We are 
only just beginning to appreciate the enormous 
influence upon health, of intestinal stasis and 
of the toxins formed by pernicious forms of in- 
testinal flora. It is more important for the 
individual child that the teacher should know 
that his bowels move properly three times a 
day than that he should obtain high standing 
because of his knowledge of the three R’s. 
The educational campaign should not stop with 
the school, but should be carried into the homes. 
Parents’ schools, and especially mothers’ 
schools, are needed at the present time quite as 
much as schools for children. Health mission- 
aries are needed in every civilized community. 
An educational compaign, to be effective, must 
not stop with the cities and towns, but must 
give special attention to rural districts, in 
which at the present time the conditions of hy- 
gienic life are so much neglected that in cer- 
tain well regulated cities where advanced 
hygienic knowledge has been applied, the death- 
rate has actually been reduced below the aver- 
age rural death rate, notwithstanding the evi- 
dent advantages naturally offered by rural life. 


As an encouragement for the educational 


campaign, physical perfection contests embrac- 
ing all ages from infancy to adults, should be 
inaugurated in every community. Medals should 
be awarded to the winners in each grade. In an 
experimental effort of this sort, undertaken by 
the writer a year or two ago, it was found the 
easiest matter possible to enlist the interest of 
the community. Very great enthusiasm was 
awakened among the children. In a town of 
thirty thousand inhabitants, nearly six thou- 
sand children of various ages entered the con- 
test, and every child was submitted to examina- 
tion. By means of lectures, moving pictures, 
and other means, the public must be educated 
to an appreciation of the importance of period- 
ical medical examinations for the purpose of 
discovering the beginnings of nervous and other 
disorders. For conducting this work, a body of 
trained experts in health inspection must be de- 
veloped so that their whole energies may be 
devoted to the protection of the lives and health 
of the citizens against the encroachments of 
chronic as well as acute disease, and the devel- 
opment of a strong, vigorous, efficient and long- 
lived population. 


5. The educational campaign should aim to 
popularize and keep constantly before the peo- 
ple the whole body of facts relating to race bet- 
terment which modern science has established. 
This may be accomplished through instruction 
in the public schools and by special schools for 
parents, especially through the newspapers, 
but also through lectures, skillfully written 
plays and moving pictures. Doctor Hurty, the 
enterprising secretary of the Indiana State 
Board of Health, operates with great success in 
connection with state and county fairs, what 
might almost be termed a circus. The surpass- 
ingly important subject of race betterment or 
the rescue of the race from degeneracy, cer- 
tainly should be given such a representation 
before the public as to arouse the profoundest 
interest and cause such an arrest of thought as 
ultimately to lead to radical change in many of 
the established sanctions and usages of our 
modern life, and the ultimate disappearance of 
a host of injurious practices which have long 
been fostered by ignorance and neglect. 


6. The twenty million school children who 
are now herded for nine months of the year in 
dusty, poorly-ventilated and _ poorly-lighted 
school rooms, compelled to sit upon seats which 
deform their bodies, and restrained from re- 
sponding to the natural instincts which call for 
almost constant activity in the young, should 
be turned out doors and taught in fresh air 
schools, and thus be given as good an oppor- 
tunity for the preservation of their health, and 
the development of resistance against disease, 
as we are now beginning to give to tuberculous 
children and those who show marked evidence 
of sub-nutrition. If diseased children profit 


by these outdoor opportunities, healthy 
children would profit still more. School 
boards will supply playgrounds, swimming 


pools, open air school rooms and _ other 
fresh air opportunities, just as soon as the 
people become sufficiently intelligent to de- 
mand this protection for their children. Fresh 
air school rooms, playgrounds, and the outdoor 
life in general are as potent means of combat- 
ing nervous disorders in the young and the old 
as in the prevention and cure of tuberculosis. 
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7. The sale and use of habit-forming drugs 
of every description must be controlled by law. 
The relation of alcohol to nervous disorders, 
and the necessity for a vigorous and determined 
effort to suppress the evils arising from the 
use of this drug are now universally recognized 
by intelligent and sober-minded people of the 
country; but less consideration has been given 
to the still wider use and spread of the in- 
sidious habit of tobacco-using in its various 
forms. Multitudes of boys become nervous 
wrecks before they reach the high school 
through the use of the cigarette, and a still 
greater multitude of boys and professional men 
are victims of chronic functional and nervous 
disorders as a result of the habitual use of the 
cigar and the pipe. Tea, coffee and their con- 
geners, and the various so-called cola prepara- 
tions, which are purveyed at soda fountains, 
exercise a baneful influence which reveals it- 
self in the aggravation of nearly all forms of 
functional neurosis, and help to swell the bur- 
den of nerve-destroying toxins which the aver- 
age citizen is carrying to his enormous detri- 
ment. 

From the data which I obtained not long ago 
from the United States Census Bureau and 
other reliable sources, I found that the average 
daily dose of poison for every man, woman and 
child in the United States was 356 grains of al- 
cohol, 6 grains of nicotine, 6 grains of coffein 
and 1% grains of opium, aggregating nearly 
three hundred and sixty-four grains. The in- 
fluence of such an enormous quantity of drugs 
must make itself felt in the development of a 
host of neurotics to crowd our hospitals and 
asylums and fill premature graves. To the 
baneful influence of these drugs must be added 
that of the enormous quantity of self-admin- 
istered sleep-producing and other harmful 
drugs, including many trainloads of patent 
medicines. Through education and legislation 
this wholesale use of drugs which exercise a 
damaging effect upon the brain and nerves, 
must be controlled. The segregation or sterili- 
zation of the unfit are measures, the im- 
portance of which we are only just beginning to 
appreciate. Heretofore the segregation of the 
insane has had for its chief objects the protec- 
tion of the community and of the patient, and, 
when possible, restoration of the sick man to 
health. As soon as the patient has improved to 
such a degree as to no longer be a menace to 
himself or to his neighbors, he has generally 
been returned to his home. No regard has been 
paid to the fact that a large proportion of these 
insane persons are certain to transmit their in- 
sane tendencies to their progeny; and thus we 
have been actually fostering and developing an 
insane species of man. ; 

8. Nearly every state maintains an experi- 
ment station in which a considerable number of 
scientific experts devote their energies to the 
study of plant and animal nutrition and the 
laws of heredity as related to plants and ani- 
mals. As a result of this experimental work 
the material wealth of the country has been 80 
greatly increased that no one questions the wis- 
dom of the great annual expenditure of money 
and effort involved in these researches. Why 
should not the same or even greater attention 
be given to the problems of human nutrition and 
heredity? The greatest possible good would re- 
sult from the establishment of properly 


equipped state laboratories, in which chemists, 
bacteriologists, biologists, skilled cooks, and 
eugenic experts might co-operate in solving 
some of the gravest questions which concern 
the welfare of the human race. We are well 
informed about the feeding of domestic animals, 
but in the great questions pertaining to human 
diet there are almost no accepted standards. 
The vital question of human nutrition is a 
closed book to the average man. University 
graduates know little more about what to eat, 
or general bodily care than the ditch digger or 
the hod-carrier. State laboratories should ap- 
ply to these questions the same methods of re- 
search which have won triumphs in the plant 
and animal worlds; and the knowledge thus 
gained should be made available to every mem- 
ber of the community. 


9. The hospitals for the treatment of the in- 
sane should receive such financial support as to 
make it possible to make them in every respect 
models of therapeutic endeavors. They should 
be equipped with every facility known to med- 
ical science for improving the physical condi- 
tions of their inmates, thus becoming object les- 
sons to the progression of highest efficiency in 
the practical application of modern medical art 
and science. Dawson estimates that the body 
degenerates and potentially degenerate persons 
in our population at the present time consti- 
tutes not less than ten per cent of the total, and 
careful statistical calculations would indicate 
that the proportion of this class of defectives 
is increasing at the rate of not less than five 
per cent every decade, and this great horde of 
insane, feeble-minded, border-liners, epileptic, 
criminal, and criminalistic, are, except when 
temporarily confined, left to propagate their 
kind almost without hindrance. It is certainly 
the duty of the state to institute measures 
which will effectually control this stream of 
unfit persons at the fountain head. Thus far 
only two remedies have been offered—segre- 
gation and sterilization. It appears very un- 
likely that sterilization will ever be used to 
an extent sufficient to accomplish tangible re- 
sults. Segregation appears to be the only solu- 
tion of the problem in relation to those who are 
so unfit that restriction of their liberty is mani- 
fest and necessary for the common good. Such 
persons now confined in institutions constitute 
nearly one per cent of the total population, or 
about one million persons. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the average period of restraint exercised 
by segregation is only about five years, which is 
not sufficient for the exercise of any definite 
influence for lessening the increase of these un- 
desirables; but much more should be done than 
is being done in this direction. 

10. Improved marriage laws may possibly ac- 
complish even more than segregation or ster- 
ilization. The facility with which the unfit and 
the potentially unfit.are now able to obtain a 
marriage license, and the greater fecundity of 
this defective class as compared with the heal- 
thy families, which has been demonstrated by 
Tredgold and others is a menace to society and 
to the race, not only through the propagation 
of brain and nerve defects, but through the 
transmission of a great number of other ten- 
dencies and blemishes. The interest of the 
race and of society must be protected by proper 
regulation of the marriage institution. 
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il. The tax roil in which is recorded the 
name of every holder of real or personal prop- 
erty, and the estimated value of the same, is 
essential for the collection of taxes, the chief 
source of revenue to the state. It is guarded 
with jealous care, and the accuracy of its rec- 
ords is verified by painstaking inquiries. We 
seem to have overlooked the fact that taxable 
property is not the only nor the most valuable 
of the resources of the state. The actual 
money value to the state of the average human 
being, taking the lowest estimate offered by 
economists, is so great as to give the population 
of any state a far greater money value than any 
other of its resources. This fact alone will jus- 
tify the maintenance of health registry on 
which should be recorded the results of annual 
health inspection made by a bureau established 
and maintained by the state for the purpose. 
The establishment of such a registry will be 
one of the most effective means of arousing an 
interest in health as a personal asset. Such a 
registry would be invaluable in connection with 
the operation of restricted marriage laws. Of 
course, a great educational work must be done 
for the general public before such a registry 
would be appreciated or even tolerated; but as 
the people become more intelligent in relation 
to the value of health as a factor in personal 
efficiency, and a means by which physical wel- 
fare of the individual and of the race may be 
promoted, health as an asset will come to be 
esteemed as more precious than gold. 


The possessor of clean blood, the possessor 
of a sound body free from blemish and taint 
of disease will feel a just pride in his record, in 
an erect, vigorous carriage, an elastic step, 
clear skin, clean breath, power to endure fa- 
tigue and resist disease, the ability to appre- 
ciate to the fullest the joy of life and to dis- 
charge in the highest manner the duties and 
obligations of a twentieth century citizen. 

12. One important means of race betterment 
is the promotion of a eugenics registry. Its 
purpose will be to accomplish in behalf of race 
hygiene what the health registry would seek to 
do for personal health. What the world needs 
at the present time more than any other thing 
is a new race of men. That the creation of a 
new and superior human race is possible is not 
doubted by those who have made a careful study 
of the operation of Mendelian principles when 
applied to the human being as well as to other 
races of animals. 


Animal breeders have demonstrated that it 
requires only four generations to make a thor- 
oughbred. Mr. Burbank asures us that it is 
possible to make as much improvement in the 
human race as he and other plant breeders 
have shown to be possible in plants, and that 
such a new species of man may be created in 
not more than six generations. 


A Eugenics Registry would be the beginning 
of a new and glorified human race which some- 
time, far down in the future will have so mas- 
tered the forces of nature that disease and de- 
generacy will h..ve been eliminated. Hospitals 
and prisons will be no longer needed, and the 
golden age will have been restored as the crown- 
ing result of human achievement and obedience 
to biologic law. 
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PRIDE OF ATTAINMENT. 


The River Clyde has been brought to its pres- 
ent draft by dredging, and the Scotch are very 
proud of it. A party of Americans scorned it 
one day. “Call this a river,” said they. “Why, 
it’s a ditch in comparison with our Mississippi 
or St. Lawrence or Delaware.” “Aweel, mon, 
said a Scotch bystander, “you’ve got to thank 
Providence for your rivers, but we made this 
one ourselves.” 


HUMAN NATURE. 


“Why is it,’ asked the curious guest, “that 
poor men usually give larger tips than rich 
men?” 

“Well, suh,” said the waiter, who was some- 
thing of a philosopher as well, “looks to me like 
de po’ man don’t want nobody to find out he’s 
po’, and de rich man don’t want nobody to find 
out he’s rich.” 


HEATING APPARATUS NEEDLESS. 


In an Eastern city the pastor of a colored 
Baptist church consulted a plumber and steam- 
fitter about the cost of putting in a baptistry. 
The estimate was soon furnished and the figure 
was regarded as satisfactory. 

“But,” said the plumber, “this covers only 
the tank and the water supply. Of course, you 
will want some sort of arrangement to heat the 
water.” 

But the colored pastor had a truly economic 
mind, and his own ideas of religion also, for he 
promptly dissented. 

“You see,” said he to the plumber, “I don’t 
‘low to baptize nobody in that there baptistry 
what hain’t got religion enough to keep him 
warm.” 


PRUDENCE. 


A little boy had been given a white suit, and 
before going to the picnic was cautioned strict- 
ly to keep his new apparel clean. He obeyed 
with scrupulous care until late in the afternoon, 
when with a tired look and yearning appeal he 
asked: 


“Mamma, may I sit on my pants?” 


HIS ANCESTORS. 


The chauffeur never spoke except when ad- 
dressed, but his few utterances, given in a 
broad brogue, were full of wit. 

One of the men in the party remarked: 

“You’re a bright sort of a fellow, and it’s easy 
to see that your people came from Ireland.” 

“No, sor; ye are very badly mistaken,’ replied 
Pat. 

“What!” said the man, “didn’t they come from 
Ireland?” 

“No, sor,” answered Pat, “they’re there jit.” 


HER TASK. 


“I get so tired of being nice to a few people 
I don’t like just because they help my husband 
in his business.” 
“If you really feel that way, you ought to pity: 
me.” 

“Why ?” 

“My husband is a minister.’”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


The Minister as the Conscience, Interpreter and Guide 
of the Social Order.—II } 


From a Series of Lectures Delivered at Yale Divinity School in the 
Course of Pastoral Functions 


Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, D. D. 


; PART II. 

It is good to hear such words as these from 
the president of Princeton University: “The 
business of the church is not to pity men, the 
business of the church is not to rescue them 
from their suffering by the mere means of ma- 
terial relief, or even by the means of spiritual 
assurance. The church cannot afford to pity 
men, because it knows that men, if they would 
but take it, have the richest and completest in- 
heritance that it is possible to conceive, and 
that, rather than being deserving of pity, they 
are to be challenged to assert in themselves 
those things which will make them independent 
of pity. No man who has recovered the in- 
tegrity of his soul is any longer the object of 
pity, and it is to enable him to recover that lost 
integrity that the Christian church is organ- 
ized. To my thinking, the Christian church 
stands not only at the center of philanthropy, 
but at the center of education, at the center of 
science, at the center of philosophy, at the 
center of politics; in short, at the center of 
sentient and thinking life. And the business 
of the Christian church, the Christian minister, 
is to show the spiritual relations of men to 
the great world processes, whether they be 
physical or spiritual. It is nothing less than 
to show the plan of life and men’s relation to 
the plan of life.” 

We. are getting ready with our Lord to re- 
buke Peter for his suggestion that we abide in 
tabernacles on the mountain top, that we may 
follow our Lord down to the plain of human 
life to heal the poor lunatic of his disease. We 
are preparing to change the order of our 
thought concerning a lost humanity. We are 
coming to see, as Mr. Algernon Lee puts it, 
that “the slave was not a slave because of his 
slavish ideals and beliefs; the slave was slav- 
ish in his ideals and beliefs because he lived 
the life of a slave.” 

Nevertheless, nothing but the church, the 
true church, can save the social order. The 
social millennium is not going to come merely 
through free concerts for the people, and open 
public libraries on Sunday. Religious teach- 
ing, and to some extent, moral teaching is 
barred from our schools. The state is unre- 
lated to religion. Our schools and universi- 
ties are by no means as yet giving vital moral 


discipline. The mission of the church is im- 
perative. Playgrounds and parks will not 
answer. 


In the anti-slavery days, we are reminded, 
the church woefully failed. This is only partly 
true. The American Board of Foreign Missions 
did refuse to establish anti-slavery missions, 
but out of it was born the American Mission- 
ary Association, which in such large measure 
furnished the abolition program, and which 
finally took up the great work of regeneration 
and uplifting at the point where the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, and the fifteenth amend- 
ment, merely left it. 
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So today, we find within the church what the 
old prophets would have called the “saving 
remnant,’ those who behold both the vision 
and the task. Slowly, it is true, our churches 
are being transformed. They have not yet be- 
gun to do the work, but they are at least pre- 
paring. One by one the old barriers of doctrine 
and rites are coming down. 


Nevertheless, the task before you of trans- 
forming your churches is not an easy one. In 
a gathering of ministers the other day, one of 
them sadly, and designedly remarked, as 
though out of a deep if not rich experience, 
“There are few men who can survive being 
church deacons without losing, or nearly los- 
ing, their real usefulness.” 

Having added to your faith, knowledge, you 
will need, in the work of transforming your 
churches the virtue of patience, but the first 
work before the minister is that of the adap- 
tation of his church to the social order which 
is its environment, a most stupendous task. 
Our religious democracy is almost entirely 
theoretical. Social classes are more deeply 
sensitive than ever before to their own exist- 
ence. Prosperity, the rise in wages, increases 
instead of diminishing discontent. The in- 
fluence of the average church is limited and 
determined by this class cleavage of society. 


That rather vague, indefinable, and yet 
clearly existent element of humanity which we 
call “the people” have taken their attitude to- 
wards the church. They regard it as the ally 
of capital. They regard its clergy as a sort of 
private chaplains of the well-to-do. To quote 
the words of an industrial leader, “My asso- 
ciates have come to look upon the church and 
the ministry as the apologists and defenders of 
the wrongs committed against the interests of 
the people, simply because the perpetrators 
are possessors of wealth—whose real god is 
the almighty dollar, and who contribute a few 
of their idols to suborn the intellect and elo- 
quence of the divines, and make even their 
otherwise generous hearts callous to the suffer- 
ings of the poor and struggling workers, so 
that they may use their exalted positions to dis- 
courage and discountenance all practical ef- 
forts of the toilers to lift themselves out of the 
slough. of despondency and despair.” This 
statement of Mr. Gompers is correct in so far 
as it states their attitude. They regard the 
church as an asylum for rich criminals. There 
is much in all this that is false, but it must be 
considered. 

This situation is a very delicate one. On 
first sight it might look as though the preacher 
could not bring “the people” into his church 
without first turning out a considerable pro- 
portion of his officials, influential and support- 
ing membership. I believe, however, that 
there is a better way. For, only the church, or 
at least the things for which the church stands, 
can meet the situation. An irreligious de- 


mocracy is no better than an irreligious aris- 
tocracy. An irreligious proletariat is as 
dangerous as clericalism. Therefore, the most 
significant problem before us today is the 
transformation of our religious institutions, in 
order that they may transform society. 

The tendency of the church has always been 
to uphold the existing order of things. That 
at the present moment the existing order is full 
of grievous wrongs no thoughtful man can 
deny. The sovereign mission of the modern 
minister is then that of readapting the Chris- 
tian church in order that it may assume its 
proper place in the realization of democracy. 
If this is not his vocation, what other has he 
in this day and generation? 


The church needs a new conscience. By 
what manner of preaching shall it be begun? 
Shall it be the wrath of God, or the divine 
affection? Shall it be by persuasion or com- 
pulsion? Bold denunciation or monistic ideal- 
ism? Does the age need light or lightning? 
The answer is, all. The conscience which is to 
impose itself must declare itself in unmistak- 
able terms. The very word “conscience” de- 
notes severity. The message must depend on 
the motive to be initially incited. The two 
motives to the beginning and the pursuance of 
a better course are both love and fear. Both 
are essential to imperfect humanity. Admira- 
tion and attainment of the good have for their 
reverse side the abhorrence and the fear of evil. 
The motive of love is the infinitely higher. But 
we must take men and our age where we find 
them, so we do not leave them there. 


A new (or old) conception of the absolute, 
eternal, sovereignty of the Infinite—and noth- 
ing less than this—is an ultimate and funda- 
mental of conscience. The man is not worth 
his weight in dust who does not stand in awe 
of God. In all history and biography, in every 
age and clime and nation, this has been the 
spirit that has hated iniquity, broken tyranny, 
induced righteousness, wrought liberty, and 
made strong men. 


The commercial life which is madly usurping 
every hour of our day needs to learn that it 
cannot manipulate and deal so as to get ahead 
of God. In civic life men must be made to re- 
alize that they cannot circumvent the Almighty, 
and that they cannot pull the wool of demagog- 
ism over the eyes of the Infinite; that when 
God and truth seem submerged it is an optical 
illusion, that his all-powerful hand is upon the 
world and he will ultimately bring these things 
to the issues of his holy will. A good-for-noth- 
ing God in theology means good-for-nothing 
prophets in the pulpit and good-for-nothing 
men in the pews and on the street. 

The inevitable conclusion and corrollaries 
are momentous and of deep concern. The first 
of these deductions is the sense of moral obli- 
gation. In the light of a God perfect in char- 
acter, absolute in righteousness, man beholds 
himself in contrast. He sees and knows him- 
self only as he sees and knows God. The con- 
sciousness of God inevitably brings the sense 
of human sin. The humanity of our age is for- 
getting that mankind is sinful. Men are inclined 
to be on easy terms with themselves. The 
eternal difference between right and wrong 
is evaded and ignored. The complacent self- 


satisfaction of our time and generation needs 
humbling in the dust. The conception of sin 
as an offence against an outraged and indig- 
nant God is an unknown, unheard and forgot- 
ten thing. We must relearn the preaching 
of it. 


If thus we follow an adequate conception of 
God and its consequent consciousness of sin 
in the light of moral obligation, we are led 
on by the undeviating march of law and logic 
to another ancient and much-execrated doc- 
trine. Men ask indifferently and doubtfully, 
Is there a judgment? It is the question of an 
imbecile mind. Do moral paths lead nowhere? 
The age to which we are called to proclaim the 
truth needs to be told that while it blinds it- 
self to the eternal future the eternal laws of 
God move on to their issue with as certain and 
as ceaseless an eternal march as if men saw 
them. They may hide their heads beneath the 
screen of the coverlet, but the lightning does 
not thereby cease to flash, nor lose the pathway 
to its mark. They may bury their heads in the 
desert sands, but they do not thus annihilate 
the danger. The simple and undeniable truth 
needs to be dwelt on that there are two ways 
and trends of life—to ruin, and to blessedness. 
That every moral decision of every moral be- 
ing, that every act of every moral personality 
brings it nearer to the edge or the center of the 
path. 


The ultimate end is the regeneration and the 
restoration of sinful men and women, but there 
is absolutely no other path to it. The age and 
the generation call for a solemn, searching, 
fearless utterance of solemn, searching and 
fearless truths. The gospel is outgrown, the 
Christian pulpit is superfluous, the Church of 
Christ goes out of existence, when the truth of 
the gospel, the vocabulary of the pulpit and 
the constitution of the church do not contain 
the words, “God,” “sin,” “judgment,” and “re- 
demption.” Strong moral manhood, never was, 
never is, and never will be without these con- 
ceptions and convictions. 


We need, in this heedless generation, to be 
first of all, Isaiahs, Malachis, Amoses, Hoseas, 
to prepare the way for Jesus Christ. We need 
to become John the Baptist, forerunning the 
Redeemer, with strong leathern girdles about 
our loins, preaching in a wilderness of moral 
indifference, and saying, “Repent ye, for the 
Kingdom of heaven is at hand,” that men may 
come to be baptized of us, confessing their 
sins. Then, on the morrow, looking upon the 
transcendent form of the Son of God, revealing 
so ineffably the character, will, and love of the 
Father, we shall, with the joy of the gospel 
make our voices to tremble in the transfor- 
mation of the message, point suppliant and 
confessing sinners to the Lamb of God who. 
taketh away the sins of the world. Thus men 
must be told that there is a God in Israel as 
well as a Jesus in Nazareth. We must utilize 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus as well as the 
Beatitudes. In large measure this must be the 
spirit of the imposed conscience on the church 
and on the age. 


The preaching for this day requires the 
deepest training in theology, the most effec- 
tive use of exegesis, a wide survey of the his- 
toric order, the deepest knowledge of the im- 
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_ sense. 


mediate social state, gathered into a great 
prophetic utterance. The call is not for him 
who has not added to the vision of faith the 
power of knowledge. Social passion will not 
answer. Only the deep can answer the deep. 

This is the first work of the ministry of to- 
day. We must tell men that they must earn 
money decently rather than endow with — it 
richly; tell our business men that their office 
signs, “No admittance except on business,” 
must come down; tell our employers of labor 
that they must estimate men vertically, not 
horizontally. 


For the minister of the gospel simply to fall 
into the accepted order of things is to degrade 
his profession to the lowest level. On the 
other hand, if he will not do this, if he will in- 
sist on “investigating the world,” he has a 
power today, which is measured by the largest 
opportunity ever placed before the Christian 
preacher. The fields are white already to 
harvest. 


He is called to be a catalyst, in a certain 
The letter of things must be destroyed 
in order that the spirit of things may be ful- 
filled. The minister must be more than a 
prophet until he has become a prophet. Like 
Jesus, he must first receive the baptism of 
John the Baptist. 


This transformation of the church and the 
transformation of the social order will be in 
many cases wrought out with tears and blood. 
It is amazing, and almost disheartening, to find 
men and women into whom the gospel has been 
poured for years with so little effect. Not long 
ago a young minister told me that after he had 
been in his pastorate for about six months, he 
was waited upon by a friend in the congrega- 
tion. This friend said, “My dear young man, 
you are taking things too seriously. You can 
have a pleasant and successful pastorate, here, 
but if so, you must do it by just jollying the 
people along.” ((The expression is quoted 
verbatim). 


There is nothing that a church so much 
dreads as upheaval of any kind. I was speak- 
ing the other day of a Roman Catholic priest, 
who recently, by his earnest insistence, brought 
about the settlement of a sad industrial war- 
_ fare in his city. The man to whom I was speak- 
‘ing remarked, “Yes, he does these things too 
much for his own good.” There is, however, 
such a thing as combining the wisdom of the 
serpent and the harmlessness of the dove. 
Evolution is better than revolution. The friend 
to whom I referred earlier in these lectures 
would have done better not to propose the 
whole twelve propositions in one breath. 


While it is true that there is a tremendous 
inertia and mighty opposition to be encount- 
ered, there are also many hopeful aspects to 
the situation. You can get men who do not be- 
lieve in your theories to believe in you. In- 
tellectual strength, moral power, sweetened by 
spiritual sympathy give us the key to the situa- 
tion. The majority of men and women will 
endure a great deal from the minister in whom 
they believe, and over whom he exercises the 
sense of love, respect and godly fear. Before 
all things he must know what he is about. I 
am inclined to think that many of the difficul- 
ties are due to the process of jumping half 


way over the ditch. The minister is not quite 
sure as to what he is doing, where he is going, 
himself. That induces a lack of confidence, 
which is fatal to the situation. There are many 
hopeful and encouraging things about it all. 
A leading metropolitan preacher toid me the 
other day that not a single member of his board 
of trustees sympathized with him in his views 
of the social duties of the church. At the 
same time, he holds a strong position with 
them. The transformation must be made, 
wisely, patiently, tactfully, and yet, resolutely 
and firmly. 


I now pass on to what I will call the ap- 
proach to the situation. At the very outset 
there is difficulty. Many discoveries of the so- 
lution of the social question are like Dr. 
Cook’s discovery of the Pole. Solutions of the 
problem are not to be gained by bold advances. 
We have not yet reached a philosophy of the 
situation. There is an open door for a great 
deal of zeal without knowledge; good intent 
without sagacity; vision without insight; and 
discontent without intelligence. Too many 
men begin by trying to solve the problem with- 
out first knowing just what the problem is. As 
Robert Louis. Stevenson said of Jesus, “We 
must not so much have views as a view.” We 
must not only see the facts, but see into them. 


Every item in the problem has a two-fold 
character; the outward form and the spirit; 
the machine and the dynamic; the economic 
expression and the ethical motive. It is no 
small mental task to bring these into their re- 
lations. Oftentimes it seems as though the 
outward expression was true to the highest 
motive when it is not. For example, as Pro- 
fessor Peabody says, “Welfare-work was a so- 
lution of the social question when the wage- 
earners were an unawakened, toiling mass; but 
when the ideals of liberty and self-direction 
possess their minds, then comfort with patron- 
age is likely to seem less desirable than the 
risks of freedom.” 


We are concerned not with a particular con- 
dition, calling for some immediate and conclu- 
sive cure, but- with a great evolutionary 
cyclical movement. It seems difficult at times 
to determine whether we are on the forward 
sweep, or eddy, of the cycle, or the backward. 


The minister who can adjust himself to the 
situation must be what one has called “a spir- 
itually minded man of the world.” He must not 
only investigate the world, but also investi- 
gate the moral universe. He must learn how 
to attach men to himself without conforming 
himself to them. In this work, above all things, 
a little learning is a dangerous thing. 

We now pass on to the part and place of the 
minister in the world situation. He has the 
three-fold vocation of conscience, interpreter, 
and guide of social movements. He is to de- 
termine what their motive and conscience must 
be, and he is to impose that conscience on 
them. He is then to interpret to them their 
own hidden, inner and ultimate meaning. He 
is with a powerful hand, and mind, and heart, 
to guide them towards their proper ends. 

At the present moment these social move- 
ments are without an adequate conscience. To 
a large extent those who give them life are in- 
capable of interpreting their own creations. 
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The guides of these movements are too often 
men of zeal without knowledge. 

The individual and the group are the creators 
and the molders of the social order. They are 
its monarchs. Is authority subjective or or- 
jective? Is it innate or imposed? At this point 
some very attractive theses of the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit need to be qualified. Imposed 
authority must be given its rightful place. It 
is true that every man should follow his own 
moral sense. This does not mean, however, 
that he has a right to live as though there were 
no other men. In part he must live by the 
moral sense of other men and of mankind. 
Israel did not prosper when “every man did 
that which seemed right in his own eyes.” 
There is always some objective authority to 
be found somewhere in the process. This ob 
jective authority should be the rule of the 
strongest and the best conscience. Thus con- 
science itself is in part innate and partly im- 
posed. Or if innate, it is awakened, developed, 
and transformed by the persuasive power of 
that which is stronger and better. My purpose, 
therefore, is to declare the imperative necessity 
of the imposed conscience and the principle of 
the moral authority of the strongest and the 
best. The minister is to impose the conscience 
of the gospel. 

We have still another fond term which needs 
qualification. We talk about the “Zeitgeist.” 
Men point to great movements for moral up- 
liftment and say, “That shows the spirit of the 
times.” This is a great and true idea. Such 
idealism leads hope and courage, and gives 
wings to faith. Nevertheless, it will not do to 
fly too far in advance. Very often we let our 
monistic idealism have too much play. We 
should be fired by a magnificent prophetic vis- 
ion. At the same time we need to distinguish 
between our vision of the things that are to be, 
and things as they are. It will not do for us 
to take our highest ideals and generalize by 
calling them “the spirit of the time.” The ac- 
tual fact is that there are two spirits of the 
time: One of them is very good; the other 
is very devilish. 

One spirit of the time is indicated by the 
gathering of the Peace Conference at the 
Hague; the spirit of the time indicated by our 
humane institutions and civil service; our laws 
against predatory wealth; our prosecution of 
political bribery. But there is another and 
very different spirit of the time. It is the kind 
of spirit indicated by the railroad president 
who the other day apologized for granting a 
poor widow the sum of one hundred dollars for 
the loss of her husband, on the ground that the 
road killed so many men that it could only 
give a moderate amount for the death of one. 
It is the spirit of the time suggested by the oft- 
quoted, wretched, pharisaical utterance regard- 
ing the distribution of public wealth, by the 
hand of Providence. It is the spirit of the 
time indicated by the following humorous (?) 
statement of a New York business man in the 
subway, the other day. He said, “The men who 
go down at seven and eight in the morning are 
the men who make things. We who go down 
at nine or ten spend our energy in trying to 
take them away from each other.” 

There is a social conscience. Yes, but there 
are two social consciences. The newspapers 
generally have one conscience in the editorial 


chair, and another conscience in the business 
office. Very often it is the haggard conscience 
of the business end that dominates the editorial 
utterance. There are thus two rules of life, the 
Golden Rule and the rule of gold. Both are 
very active and very powerful. ; 

Monistic idealism is very good as idealism. 
Pessimism palsies the hand. But so also does 
looking at life as though it were an unhindered 
moral order, and failing to realize that all 
moral evolution is struggle and warfare 
against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places. So some- 
times the world looks like paradise; in other 
times like an inferno. There are two social 
consciences, two spirits of the time, and they 
are in deadly conflict. 


Thus, the moral power of the individual and 
the group must become the moral force of.so- 
ciety. The right of conscience to impose it- 
self must be maintained. This effort to impose 
conscience is the real moral battle of society. 
The history of all moral movements has been 
that of the imposed conscience. It was the con- 
science of Moses defying Pharaoh. It was the 
conscience of the prophets exercised upon 
Israel. 
group called the “Servant of Jehovah” upon 
the Hebrew nation. It was the conscience of 
Luther imposed upon Germany. It was the 
conscience of the Abolitionists finally imposed 
upon our nation. All moral progress has 
come in response to the demand for righteous- 
ness! the insistence of the moral authority of 
the imposed conscience. 


We talk a great deal about something we call 
public spirit. What is it? It is always the 
conscience of the individual or the group awak- 
ening, moving, and dominating the people. It is 
thus only that the voice of the people becomes 
the voice of God. We obtain moral legislation 
in so far as this public spirit demands it. The 
judicial conscience is largely amendable to it. 
Fines and penalties are apt to be small or 
great, judicial authority is likely to be stern or 
lax, according to the insistence of the demand 
of the imposed conscience. 


The relation between the individual and the 
social conscience is retroactive. Generally it 
follows in this order. First; the individual on 
the group; second, the group on society; third, 
society acting on the conservative individual 
conscience. All are both primary and ultimate. 
All are both cause and effect. It will not do to 
tell men, in general terms, that they ought to 
have a conscience. In large measure we 
should be their conscience. In this sense we 


Should be an authoritative pulpit. 


The social conscience of society awaits the 
group, the group awaits the individual. The 
supreme question for us is, shall the Christian 
church be the group, the “Servant of Jehovah,” 


the saving remnant, the moral leaven of the. 


nation and the world? The still nearer ques- 
tion is: Shall the personal, individual, initia- 
tive force be the Christian ministry. Shall 
the church be the imposed conscience on so- 
ciety? Shall the conscience of the prophet be- 
come the imposed conscience on the church? 
Shall they both have, first of all, a great, burn- 
ing conscience themselves? 
(To be continued). 
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It was the moral power of the little- 
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SUNAHARA 


We are about to begin a new year of work, 
1916. It is to be hoped that it will be a better 
year than last year. Everything indicates this. 
We have been traveling, and on every side we 
hear such tidings. 

There is one thing we have noticed especial- 
ly. Ministers are preaching as they never 
preached before. People are thinking as they 
have never thought before. The great and ter- 
rible war has upset many people’s religion, and 
they are all at sea. In the stringency of the 
times many of our ministers have been living 
on the verge of financial failure—this is es- 
pecially true of our Home Missionaries. Yet 
they have continued to preach the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. They have for the most 
part been brave and courageous and we sin- 
cerely hope that the new year will bring relief 
to these men and their families. 

Most of our readers know that the editor of 
this department is serving temporarily as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Washington Congre- 
gational Conference, and in this capacity trav- 
els about the state. As a result of such expe- 
riences he has come to certain conclusions, and 
-one of them is this: As churches we are not 
preaching and teaching missions as we should. 
There are pastors in our churches (of all de- 
nominations) who do not make it a practice to 
preach missionary sermons. The benevolence 
budgets are not carefully considered, and in 
many cases not considered at all. The Sunday 
Schools and Young People’s Societies consti- 
tute in many cases mines of untapped wealth. 

All of this means a lack of the missionary 
spirit, and where that is lacking the church 
cannot expect to succeed in other ways. In an 
attempt to conserve all the resources for home 
- expenses at the sacrifice of generous giving to 
missions any church is liable to fall behind 

even in local support. 

Where the missionary spirit is lacking the 
helpful practice of fellowship is usually minus 
or at a low ebb. About the only way a church 
can show its good will to the general brother- 
hood is by contributing to those benevolence 
funds that help other church enterprises to 
prosper. We therefore, make a plea, as strong 
and vigorous as we can, for the cultivation-of 
the missionary spirit in all our churches. 

In this month’s methods we have given quite 
a lot of space to this subject, hoping that many 
of our readers will see their way clear to plan 
their work for 1916 so as to incorporate the 
missionary idea. A reading of John R. Mott’s 
“The Present Situation’ (Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions, N. Y., 1915) 
would help some. Paul Douglass’ “The New 
Home Missions” is a good book for a back- 
ground. 

* * * 

We hope that a large number of our readers 
will send us printed matter and accounts of 

their work this year. We want to make this 
year the most helpful one we have yet had and 
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it can be made so if our readers co-operate. 
Please send everything that has to do with this 
department to Rev. H. A. King, 620 Malden Ave., 
Seattle, Washington. 


AN ATTRACTIVE NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 
JEASON'S GREETINGS Dec. 25, 1914 


es Jan. J, I 


Religion, pure and undefiled, is love 
That visits lonely hearts, adds deeds to prayers, 
And sings on earth the songs of heaven above,— 
Thus James, the brother of our Lord, declares. 
Today His brethren we would also be, 
And bear our gifts te Him by works of grace 
That help the lame to walk, the blind to see, 
And banish sadness from our neighbor’s face. 
His love shall send us faring forth to bless 
Where’er faith falters and hope’s flag is furled, 
To cheer the desolate and fatherless, 
And carol Christmas joy across the world. 
In bringing love to those whose hopes are dim, 
Frankincense, gold and myrrh we giye to Him. 


South Congregational Church, C. REXFORD RAYMO 
Brooklyn. New Y ork. 


CRYSTALIZE THE PEOPLE’S NEW YEAR’S 
RESOLUTIONS. 

At New Year’s people are ready and willing 
to make resolutions for a better new year. The 
accompanying card might be used to advant- 
age. It may be secured of the Woolverton Co., 
Osage, Iowa, at the rate of 25 cents per hun- 


dred. 
ft Dew Gear’s Resolution 


ONE OF A HUNDRED 


if WILL be one of a hundred persons who will agre 

to attend the mid-week Prayer Service of th 
church at least one night each month during 191¢ 
unless prevented by a conscientious reason. 


Name... 


Please sien and hand to the Minister at once 
Nor binding unless 100 pergons agree to it 


WHY AN ANNUAL EVERY-MEMBER 
‘CANVASS? 

1. It answers the personal questions and 
objections of members. 

2. It supplements most helpfully the public 
instruction and appeal. 

3. It compels a fresh consideration by each 
member of his personal missionary responsi- 
bility. 

4, It dignifies the missionary cause in the 


minds of all. 
5. It vastly increases the number of syste- 


matic contributors. 
6. It discovers and develops many new 


workers. 
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7. It promotes acquaintance of canvassers 
with the congregation and with the community. 

8. It often reclaims many lapsed members 
of the congregation. 

9. It stimulates church attendance. 

10. It avoids multiplied appeals for money 

from the pulpit. 

11. It is an invaluable spiritual inspiration 
to the canvassers and to the congregation. 

These reasons are not theoretical but have 
been discovered in actual experience in a large 
number of congregations. Any one of them is 
strong enough to lead pastors and church offi- 
cers to give this method preference over any 
other now in use. In their combined strength, 
they constitute a conclusive argument for the 
organized canvass in every church that aims at 
reasonable efficiency. 


FOLLOW-UP PLAN. 
AFTER THE EVERY-MEMBER CANVASS— 
WHAT? 

The conclusion of the canvass should be re- 
garded as only the beginning of a comprehen- 
sive educational campaign which will be con- 
ducted steadily throughout the year for the 
broadening of the interest and decpening of the 
spiritual life of the church. 

It will be necessary to give strict attention 
to the collection of the pledges. At the end of 


How the Every-Member 


It is the general opinion that the Every- 
Member Canvass originated with the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, but this is not the fact. 
It originated in the inspired mind of Paul, and 
it was discovered by the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. 

There are three methods of giving noted in 
the New Testament. There was first, the Jeru- 
salem Method, where they gave everything 
This is not a practical method except in a few 
cases. It was used at that time because the 
early Christians thought the coming of Christ 
and the time of accounting were near. There 
is a sense in which a man cannot give all. He 
must have money to take care of his family, 
which is commended of Paul, and he must have 
capital with which to conduct his business that 
he may increase his ability to give. 

But there is a sense in which he can give all 
by consecrating his time, talent, and money, 
whether he have little or much, to the building 
of the kingdom in the whole earth, the advance- 
ment of the race, and the development of his 
own Christian character. This was what Christ 
and the early Christians did, and it was what 
the rich man would not do, in order to follow 
Christ. 

The second method of giving might be called 
the Philippian Method, where the people gave 
only occasionally. Occasionally giving will not 
keep local work nor missionary, benevolent, 
and educational enterprises successfully mov- 
ing forward. For all fields at home and abroad 
-we must have regular, systematic, and in- 
creased maintenance of the work in order to 
hold what we gain and enter new fields. The 
occasional giver is generally the man who gives 
when he feels like it. 

Now a man who will not give except when he 
feels like it ought to have a wife who keeps 
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each month or quarter, st:tements should be 
prepared showing the amount paid by each 
member on the pledges for local support and 
missions. These statements should be placed 
in the hands of the teams which made the or- 
iginal canvass, and each member should be re- 
visited by them. 

1. From those who have not paid pledges or 
amounts due in full, collections should be 
made. 

2. To those who have paid in full, a friendly 
visit from the team will give pleasure and en- 
couragement. 

3. To those who have not attended services 
regularly, an appeal to greater loyalty should 
be made. 

4. The every-member canvass continues 
throughout the year. The teams should become 
part of the church’s ministery, seeking not only 
to increase the number and amount of gifts, 
but also to develop the spirit of brotherhood, 
to add members to the church, and assist in ad- 
vancing every interest of the congregation. 

5. The treasurer of the benevolent funds, as 
well as the treasurer of the current expenses, 
should prepare monthly or quarterly statements 
to be read to the congregation or published in 
the church bulletin, showing the total amounts 
received to date and the amounts still needed to 
secure the total budget. 


Canvass Idea Originated 


house when she feels like it. If she does not 
feel like getting up in the morning to prepare 
breakfast and set the house in order, let her 
lie abed and let her husband get his own break- 
fast. If she feels like making the beds, very 
well. If not, let them be unmade and let the 
husband sleep in the same impression he made 
the previous night. If she wants to garnish the 
house and have it clean and bright all right. 
If not, even so, let it go unkempt and dusty. 
In my travels of twenty-five years I have been 
in homes where the wife kept house when she 
felt like it and the homes were anything but 
pleasant to look upon. Most things worth while 
must be done whether we feel like it or not. 
They must be done because of consecration to 
our tasks. 

Our third method of giving is the Corinthian 
Method. Paul is its author. “On the First 
Day of the week let each one of you lay by in 
store as he may prosper that there be no col- 
lections when I come.” Here is the best method 
of giving, and it embraces all scriptural values 
in giving. This method makes giving beneficial 
to the church and satisfactory to all. 

Let us analyze the Corinthian Method as ap- 
plied to the Every-Member Canvass. “On the 
First Day of the week.” That means regular- 
ity in giving. “Let each one of you give.” 
That means everybody. “As he may prosper.” 
That means according to your ability. “That 
there be no collections when I come.” That 
means that Paul was to be released for his 
spiritual task. Here, then, are all the manifold 
benefits of the Every-Member Canvass. Here 
are scriptural reasons for it. Here are the 
spiritual effects. 

When a few give regularly and according to 
ability, and some are known of all the church 
to be giving occasionally or not at all, or, are 


not giving as they are known to be prospered, 
then there is an unequal burden in giving and 
there is dissatisfaction in the church. But, 
if every member is giving regularly and ac- 
cording to ability, then the body of Christ in 
any community is bound to gather in harmony 
and love. 


People cannot, in any organization, respect 
an individual who shirks his financial burden, 
which he is able to bear, while others are bear- 
ing their own and his also. Paul says, “Let 
every man bear his own burden.’ We are 
stewards, and Paul says, “It is required of 
stewards that a man be found faithful.” 


I was helping to raise a sum of money re- 
cently to save a church property. All gave in 
a most sacrificial way except two who were 
prominent in the church. They would not give. 
The people all gave cheerfully and according 
to ability. The gifts were announced pub- 
licly as they were made. The church was 
small and they knew each other’s ability. The 
only fly in the ointment of that happy Sunday 
morning was the failure of these two to do 
their duty. They had no intention of hurting 
the Lord’s work, but they did. At least their 
failure to give hurt the hearts of the other 
members who were making great sacrifices 
and were happy in the making. 


“Let each one of you give.” The word “let” 
means privilege and good cheer in giving. When 
God gave his first instructions about giving he 
said to Moses: “Speak unto the children of 
Israel that they bring me an offering. From 
every man that giveth it willingly you shall 
take my offering.” Christ said, “The Lord 
loveth a cheerful giver.” It is indeed a priv- 
ilege to give. 

“As he may prosper.” If every one gave 
according to his ability, the missionary, be- 
nevolence and educational work, as well as the 
local church, would have plenty of means to 
' prosecute the evangelization of the world. I 
knew a man who twenty-five years ago was get- 
ting $1,000 a year. He then gave one-tenth to 
the whole work of the church. He is now rich; 
lives in a fine home and has three automobiles, 
but he gives only $100 a year to the church 
now. That is not giving according to ability, 
and God must call him to account some day. 

Another scriptural statement must not go 
unnoticed. Paul says to the Philippian Church, 
“In the beginning of the gospel no church had 
fellowship with me in giving and receiving, 
but you only.” Then, lest they might misun- 
derstand his motive in asking for gifts, he said, 
“Not that I desire the gift, but the fruit which 
increaseth to your profit.”” We have, then, no 
right to ask a man to give unless we make it 
clear that he is to have a spiritual equivalent 
for his gift. 

“That there be no collections when I come.” 
The preacher, after the successful Every-Mem- 
ber Canvass, will not be worried about local 
church finances nor will the various outside 
agencies suffer by retrenchment. The minister 
will have time for prayer and spiritual medita- 
tion that he may properly teach the member- 
ship in all their duties, and the Missionary, 
Benevolent and Educational Boards will have 
time to think out and pray for and carry into 
execution the great work of enlargement that 
the world may quickly know Him Whom to 


know right is life everlasting —G. W. Muck- 
ley in Men and Millions New Bulletin. 


REVIVAL PLANS AND METHODS. 


A GOOD REVIVAL INVITATION. 

A card of invitation used to interest people 
in the services has been sent us. It is worthy 
of special mention on account of the message 
it carries on its back. It is worth perpetuating 
and we pass it along. The message is as fol- 
lows: 

SIN. 

Deceives us. 

Disappoints us. 

Injures the mind. 

Troubles conscience. 

Wastes our money. 

Consumes ‘bodily strength. 

Fills life with regrets. 

Causes waste of time. 

Destroys our influence. 

Makes us disappoint friends. 

Sooner or later makes us ashamed. 
Always ruins others’ confidence in us. 
Destroys all hope of Heaven. 1 Cor. 
6:9-10. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Ennobles. 

Brings self-respect. 

Gives better homes. 

Wins respect of others. 

Makes life and property safe. 

Demands what gives health to body. 
Inspires to industry and frugality. 
Makes us respect the rights of others. 
Requires us to “do as we would be done 
by.” 

Implies forbearance and _ forgiveness, 
without which life is miserable. 

Means Love, Joy, Peace, Long-suffering, 
Gentleness, Goodness, Faith, Meekness 
and Temperance. 

Brings eternal reward. 2 Tim. 4:8, 
“Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.” 
Romans 6:16; Joshua 24:15. 
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EVANGELISM POINTERS WORTH THINK- 
ING ABOUT. 

The Devil introduced the idea of personal 
evangelism by proxy. 

Can a church be evangelical and not at the 
same time evangelistic? 

The church must say with John Knox: “Give 
me souls, or I die.” 

Some fish cannot be caught in shoals be- 
cause they do not navigate that way. 

To bring one new member into the church 
in one year took thirty-three members. 

The right kind of pastor is going to get men 
into the church when he goes after them. 

Let the church carry the warfare right up to 
the gates of sin, and win her victories there. 

The church must do things that cannot be 
explained and cannot be duplicated save by 
the Spirit of God —Exchange. 


A GOOD USE OF SIGNATURE CARDS IN RE- 
VIVAL WORK. 

The evangelistic campaign recently con- 
ducted by Rev. C. R. Scoville, in Pueblo, 
Cal., was the greatest in the history of the city. 
Many converts were secured and many Chris- 
tians reconsecrated themselves. Three kinds 
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of cards were used to indicate different classes 
who responded to the invitation of the evange- 
list. 


Christian reconsecrating themselves signed 
pink cards, while new converts signed white 
cards. Church members who had never trans- 
ferred their membership to a church in the city, 
but had decided to do so, signed blue cards. 
Out of 4,560 cards signed, 2,150 were pink, 
1,850 white and 560 blue. Many of the signers 
have already joined churches.—Exchange. 


SERMONS TO ONE. 


There never was a time when personal work 
is more rewarding than now. Everybody is 
willing to talk about religion and _ serious 
things. Men and women do not respond very 
well to “cant” or to purely “professional” ef- 
fort. What they want is frank and open dis- 
cussion of the real problems of life. 


The writer has recently had 300 personal 
conversations with men and women about giv- 
ing money to the work of Home Missions. In 
nearly every case the conversation turned on 
religion and the solicitations for money came 
to be a “Sermon to One.” 


We found pastors who hesitated to approach 
people individually. Some of them preferred 
to say what they bad to say with a pulpit be- 
tween themselves and the people to whom they 
talked. When they really got “broke in” they 
not only enjoyed the experience of meeting in- 
dividuals but sought out opportunities. 

For any who have not come into the blessed 
experience we suggest the reading of the fol- 
lowing books: 

“The Passion for Souls” J. H. Jowett (Re- 
vell Co.) 

“Won by One” M. T. Lamb (F. M. Barton Co., 
15 cents). 

“Individual Work for Individuals.” 
Trumbull (Y. M. C. A. Press, N. Y.) 


Hee: 


EVANGELISTIC SUGGESTIONS. 
Dr. P. H. Swift. 


The only thing that we have a right to insist 
on is that the work be done, and done decently 
and in some sort of order. I do not much care 
whether you hold a protracted meeting or do 
not hold one; whether you invite people to the 
altar or to an inquiry-room, or do not invite 
them to either; whether you invite people to 
rise for prayer or sign a “Decision Card;” 
whether you draw a line sharply, or do not 
draw it at all; whether you hold special serv- 
ices, or make all services special—so long as 
in some way—and that your own way—you get 
men and women, boys and girls, to surrender 
to Jesus Christ. 


%* * * 


Scientific investigation has thoroughly es- 
tablished the fact that.the period of adoles- 
cence is the time of superlative spiritual op- 
portunity. Then the soul looks eagerly for a 
new life, and mates with Jesus Christ as readily 
as birds mate together in the springtime. Those 
are the years of greatest impressibility. Then 
the life is plastic and may readily be molded 
according to the will of a master mind and 
hand. If we allow those years to pass unim- 


proved we shall witness the death of oppor- 5 
tunity that will not come again. 


If we do not influence childhood toward faith 
in Jesus Christ, the enemies of the kingdom 
will influence it away from him. 
possible for a boy or girl to grow to years of 
maturity and remain unprejudiced. There will 
be soul development one way or the other. It 
is the business of the church to use every power 
she possesses to prejudice the young toward 
faith and a holy life. We have a great army of 
young people on our hands. God will hold us 
responsible for the way we treat them. 


All this means that there must be a great 
tide-wave revival of childhood conversion. The 
religious education of the young must receive 
vastly more consideration than ever before. 
The children must be taught that they belong 
to God and that they need never depart from 
him. Our Sunday School methods and work 
must be so reorganized as to make discipleship 
the governing purposes. The teacher must be 
inspired to believe that the supreme business 
is to win the boys and girls to an open stand 
for Jesus Christ. Out of my own experience 
and observation I am convinced that any conse- 
crated Sunday School teacher, who lives for it, 
can win the majority of her class to Christ and 


.the church inside of one year. 


* * * 


We know of one church that organized a 
Junior Choir which became a spiritual force 
among the young people. The work was in the 
hands of a godly man who knew Jesus Christ 
and loved the church, while, at the same time, 
he was a splendid leader. This choir was com- 
posed of seventy boys and girls between the 
ages of ten and sixteen. They gathered from 
every quarter of the church and community. 
They were vested that rich and poor might ap- 
pear alike in the services of the Lord’s house. 


They had their own work in every service. 
Before the first year had passed, nearly all, 
who were not before professing Christians, ac- 
cepted Jesus Christ and united with the church, 
which they had come to love and which they 
all delighted to serve. That choir cost that 
church something like $250, during that first 
year, but a half hundred young lives started in 
service for the kingdom justified the expense. 
Such a choir will do your church good if you 
can secure the right kind of a leader. Try it. 


Underwood & Underwood, Dept. H., 417 5th 
avenue, New York, have produced the largest 
and most complete series of rental lectures in 
existence. These include “Lecture-Sermons,” 
and “Lectures,” on a great variety of topics. 
The slides are made from the famous Under- 
wood & Underwood negatives, and a large pro- 
portion very beautifully colored. Underwood 
“Lectures” are prepared by professional lec- 
turers. Ask for 8th edition catalogue—new 
illustrated Hymn circular. Bargain list of lan- 
terns, etc. 


AFTER THE NAP. 


Willie—Paw, what is a religious awakening? 

Paw—That’s what happens in a church after 
the preacher ends his sermon, my son.—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, 
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Missionary Plans And Suggestions 


THE BLACK DIAMOND METHOD OF RAIS- 
ING BENEVOLENCES. 


We visited the church at Black Diamond the 
other evening and spoke to an enthusiastic 
group of people. We told them about the work 
of the Conference but we learned more from 
them than they from us. 

This church is located in the Black Diamond 
mining region, where at present, work in the 
mines is carried on only two days a week. The 
people are hard working people and know the 
value of a dollar quite as well as any people 
similarly situated in the state, and they are 
very enthusiastic about their church. 

We observed that they look upon the Con- 
ference apportionment as a part of their finan- 
cial obligation. They accept it and lay plans to 
pay it just as they lay plans to pay any other 
obligation. Looking forward over the year 
they decide to make their gifts to these mission- 
ary objects on the installment plan at regular 
prayer meetings. 

On Sunday the pastor announces that on the 
following prayer meeting night an offering for 
Home Missions, or whatever society may be 
chosen, will be received. The people think 
about it during the week and on Wednesday 
evening they bring what they can and give it 
gladly. As a rule they give this way once a 
month, but during the past year the people re- 
quested that they be allowed an opportunity 
to give to benevolences twice a month instead 
of once! This is their present custom. 

When we were there the pastor announced 
that the offering of the evening before more 
than met their Home Missionary apportionment. 
Hereafter they will contribute towards the 
American Board until that apportionment has 
been met. By the close of the year they will 
have paid every penny of their benevolences. 

This method of raising missionary money is 
a good one. We do not think it is the best 
method of which we have ever heard, but there 
are many churches that might adopt. this 
method for the new year with profit. Churches 
could at least arrange for a missionary prayer 
meeting once a month whether they made offer- 
ings or not. In too many churches the whole 
question of benevolences is neglected until the 
latter part of the year, and then an effort to 
raise it all seems too severe a strain and thus 
the Home Missionary treasury suffers a serious 
shortage! What is needed is a plan so that the 
people can give regularly throughout the year. 

We cordially recommend the Black Diamond 
method to churches that can use it with profit. 
We urge upon all churches some adequate plan 
for the gathering in of their benevolences. We 
know of nothing better than an every-member 
canvass and the use of the Duplex envelopes 
for weekly offerings, and would be glad to give 
any church suggestions as to how to introduce 
these methods. The people are willing enough 
to give to all our societies if they are only 
shown how and given a chance. 

One of the obstacles to a great deal of giving 
is that those who can only give a dollar or less 
feel that their gifts do not count for much, so 
give nothing at all. We are encouraging people 
to give their dollars, for if we can secure 
enough of them the larger sum will surely be 
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reached. We need a larger number of small 
givers and then, with the larger gifts of those 
who can give more, we may be able to provide 
amply for all our work. 


PROGRESSIVE MISSIONARY PARTY. 

We heard the other day of a unique party 
given by church women in one of our Western 
cities. The plan used is the same as is used in 
any progressive party. Tables are provided for 
the guests and at each table is stationed a 
leader of the conversation, or a ‘lecturer.” Top- 
ice are assigned to these leaders time enough in 
advance so they are able to prepare. 

As the guests sit about the tables, each “lec- 
turer” gives a dissertation of some phase of 
missions. Opportunity is given for questionse 
and remarks, but when the bell rings the guests 
must change tables and sit with another “lec- 
turer” who presents another subject. It is a 
good idea, but its success as a means of mis- 
sionary instruction depends upon the ability of 
the leaders to impart the information in an in- 
teresting way. 


THE MISSIONARY COMMITTEE AT WORK. 
A definite, concrete, unified program for the 
whole church is absolutely essential. The fol- 
lowing is suggested: 
A Ten-Point Standard— 


1. A church missionary committee. 

2. The presentations of missions from the 
pulpit. 

3. Mission study class or classes. 

4. Missionary programs. 

5. The circulation of missionary literature— 
including a club for missionary magazines. 

6. Missionary education in the Sunday School. 

7. Women’s missionary organizations. 

8. The promotion of prayer for missions, 

9, Enlistment for missionary service in local 
work and as a life-work. 

10. An annual every-member canvass for 


weekly offerings. 


PLAN YOUR MISSIONARY PROGRAM 
EARLY. 

This year, 1916, is going to be the greatest 
year for missions in modern times. The war is 
wrecking many missionary enterprises, but the 
great missionary need will become increasingly 
greater. This past year has witnessed great 
changes in. the churches of every denomination, 
both at home and abroad. 

Ministers are preaching more seriously than 
they ever did. They are facing tremendous sit- 
uations and the whole would is in flux. For 
these reasons there are going to be more in- 
quiries about what the Christian religion is 
and how it works and where it works. There is 
a great opportunity, therefore, for the church 
to supply the information and to “round up” 
all the popular interest in the subject. Then, 
in addition, there should be a well devised plan 
for conserving the interest through intelligent 
giving. 

So far as interdenominational work is con- 
cerned, we know of nothing better than the pub- 
lications of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 
A catalogue may be obtained of their stock at 
1 Madison avenue, New York City. One of the 


best contributions they have made to the cause 
is their “Workers’ Packet,’ which costs 10 
cents. It consists of ten pieces of printed mat- 
ter bearing upon “The Hvery-Member Canvass.” 
There are suggestions for the missionary com- 
mittee, etc. You should send for this before 
undertaking the missionary campaign. 


We have found valuable help in “The Men 
and Millions New Bulletin,” issued by the Di- 
sciples of Christ, 222 West 4th street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. (Sept., 1915.) In this paper is dis- 
cussed ways and means for bringing the 
churches of this denomination to a greater effi- 
ciency along all lines. Much is written about 
the Every-Member Canvass. Send 10 cents for 
this magazine. 


We were visiting a church in Everett, Wash- 
ington, recently and were told that that church 
has appointed a missionary superintendent for 
the church for 1916. It is his business to su- 
pervise the whole missionary program just as 
the superintendent of religious education man- 
ages the educational work of the church. At 
Walla Walla, Washington, the church has a 
commissioner of missions, who has full charge 
of the missionary program. 


We hope that 1916 will see many churches 
adopting their denominational missionary ap- 
portionment at the same time they do their 
current expense budget, and better still, we 
hope to see many church putting the benevo- 
lence apportionment into the regular church 
budget. Then the minister of the self-support- 
ing church will share with the Home Mission- 
ary pastor the fortunes of the year. This is the 
ideal to work toward at least. 

We propose that each church plan a cam- 
paign of missionary education. Our people do 
not know enough about the benevolence work 
of their own denomination. There might be ar- 
ranged at the beginning of the year a series of 
missionary sermons covering the best part of 
a year’s time. They should cover all the mis- 
sionary interests of the church. If the duplex 
envelope carries printed directions concerning 
gifts for special objects during given months 
then the sermon subjects could be arranged to 
fit in with this schedule. 

The same thought may be carried through the 
Sunday School and the Young People’s Socie- 
ties. Regular missionary instruction with the 
use of offering envelopes would develop re- 
markable interest in missions and materially 
increase the offerings to missions. 

Some churches are supporting their own 
Sunday Schools, and are asking the members 
of the school to contribute their money to mis- 
sions. Write a letter, enclosing postage, to 
Rev. John H. Matthews, Plymouth Church, 
Seattle, for information on this particular plan. 
He has tried it out with great satisfaction. 

There is no good reason why there should not 
be a very interesting missionary program given 
occasionally on Sunday nights by the children 
and young people of the church. We have re- 
cently received the following letter on the sub- 
ject from Rev. P. Ross Parrish, pastor of the 
M. HE. Church, Forest, Ohio. He says: 

“1. We are not using our boys and girls and 
young people nearly enough in our churches, 
especially on Sundays. The old-fashioned Sun- 
day School monthly concerts on Sunday even- 
ings were a great success and drew large au- 
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diences of parents and friends. Why canot a 
new fashioned program by the children or 
young people do the same? Of course, we have 
these on three or four special Sundays during 
the year, but this is not enough to create the 
habit and accomplish the deserved result. 


“9 Tf somebody could go carefully through 
the various catalogues and programs available 
and select the best for the purposes indicated 
it would be of great assistance to busy pastors 
and leaders. This list might include: 

“(qa) The simpler cantatas. 

“(b) Some special day programs that could 

be used at any time. 

“(c) Good miscellaneous programs not gen- 

erally known. 


“Some of these might be adapted to particu- 
lar ages or groups. They should furnish con- 
siderable variety as to theme and method. Ten 
or a2 dozen such programs on Sunday evenings 
during the year would go far toward giving va- 
riety to the Sunday evening services, giving the 
young people something pleasing to do and in- 
creasing the attendance and interest. 


“Tf no one is qualified to collect the best of 
available programs, let us have a Shower of 
Hints from the readers of The Expositor.” 

We quite agree with this brother, and join 
with him in requesting suggestions from our 
readers. Plymouth Church, Seattle, has just 
given a missionary pageant called “Children of 
Many Lands.” It is a missionary program for 
children, compiled and arranged by Mrs. Wm. 
H. Deitz, and published by Wm. H. Deitz, 20 
East Randolph street, Chicago. This program 
is fully described and illustrated in a 17-page 
pamphlet including the music. 

It was first used at Auburn Park M. E. Sun- 
day School. There are 42 children in the 
chorus, each dressed in the costume of a for- 
eign nation and carrying the flag of the country 
represented. (Flags may be had of Mr. Deitz 
or of David C. Cook, Elgin, Ill.) There is no 
reason why this exercise could not. be given 
Sunday evening in any church with great profit. 
Every denomination publishes instructive exer- 
cises for such services, and there are many in- 
terdenominational programs available. 

There are numerous ways of securing mis- 
sionary money. We are already engaged to 
give our illustrated stereopticon lecture on 
“Scotland,” the proceeds of which will go to a 
foreign mission budget. We knew of a young 
people’s society that gave monthly educational 
entertainments, charging 15 cents admission, 
and thereby secured sufficient money to meet 
their missionary budget. What is needed in all 
this work is leadership. 

In the February issue we shall print “A Sug- 
gestive Outline for Missionary Sunday School 
Work.” If any pastor would care for an ad- 
vance copy of the plan send 10 cents in coin or 
stamps to Rev. H. A. King, 620 Malden avenue, 
Seattle, and it will be sent to him at once. 


HOW TO HAVE A MISSION STUDY CLASS. 


eens ot oun 


We have recently seen a suggestive plan for © 


developing the study of missions among the 
people, and we give this information in part 
below: 

1. Lay a plan. Let the missionary commit- 
tee decide on a certain date for a rally meeting 
when the whole plan shall be presented and 


members enrolled. In preparation for that 
hour select a leader who will read the text book 
and helps for leaders, so as to see the whole 
plan of the class. 

Agree also on the date for two subsequent 
program meetings, respectively, one month and 
six weeks following the rally meeting. Mate- 
rial of outlines for these program meetings will 
be sent by the American Board on request. The 
object, of course, is to use the class members 
as participants in presenting the two programs, 
and to use the programs to arouse missionary 
interest among the larger number of the society 
and church. Such programs are often given in 
the evening service of the church with splendid 
effect. 

2. With the leader determined and plans de- 
cided, work up the attendance for the rally 
meeting. Expect the missionary committee to 
join the class, secure a nucleus of four or six 
others who will promise to enroll. Plan an 
interesting program, describing the book, 
touching upon the interesting background of 
the present war in our mission fields and show- 


ing the relation of the study class to the mis- 
Sionary interest of your church. 


Where a study class is absolutely impossible 
we urge the founding of an informal reading 
circle, since it requires no extra session. Let 
the pastor or chairman or any interested leader 
write to his denominational board for this 
year’s text book. Review it in ten minutes in 
some meeting and call for the raised hands of 
those who will read it if it is put in their hands 
in preparation for a popular missionary pro- 
gram two weeks hence, allowing one week for 
the reading and one week for the preparation 
of the program. 


Pastors can secure half an evening congrega- 
tion as members of such a reading circle for 
the purpose of reading any brief and forceful 
pamphlet. The plan is ideal for the older Sun- 
day School classes or Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties. These plans put responsibility on the 
local leaders. They will work if you give them 
a chance. The need for their success is every 
day apparent. 


How to Use Missions in the Prayer Meetings 


“It is very easy to have a mission study class 
in every church without taking an extra mo- 
ment of time,’ writes a brother minister. He 
explains by telling us that this class can review 
each month the entire work of the church 
abroad, and every two years can complete a 
more detailed study of each particular home 
and general foreign field. 

At the beginning of the year, whether civil 
or fiscal, appoint what may be called ‘‘Minute 
Men,” each of whom is to be the spokesman for 
a year for a particular country. 

At each monthly missionary meeting that 
person is to present a one-minute talk concern- 
ing the work in that country. One minute need 
not be the exact time allowed, though the suc- 
cess of the plan depends in part on the brevity 
of all the speakers. 

A careful scanning of the newspapers during 
the month will be sure to furnish some item 
about the country, or an extract from a mis- 
sionary letter may be given. The annual report 
of the foreign board will be splendid when thus 
dissected. The pastor can cut up his own re- 
port, and give each “minute man” the portion 
that treats of the respective country that he 
represents. 

The fact that the same person speaks about 
the same field twelve times will enable him to 
treat that field from many viewpoints. The 
physical condition of the country can be stated, 
its educational, evangelistic and medical work 
can be taken up in turn. 

Every church should possess a missionary 
map of the world. This can be purchased for 
not more than five dollars. Hach month this 
map should be hung in front of the audience. 
At one meeting each speaker can come to the 
map and point to the country as it is consid- 
ered. The pastor could do the pointing, but it 
would be better to have one of the boys, and 
boys will revel in such a meeting, point to the 
field under consideration. 

It is a question if many teachers, or even the 
elders in a church, could name the countries 
where their own church is active. By this plan 
they will learn without any effort. 


Sift 


Part one of the meeting can consist of the 
roll call by the pastor. This can be varied. Call 
by countries, by name of speaker, in the re- 
verse order from last time, without regard to 
order, call the country last which is the sub- 
ject for part two of the meeting. 


Ask for a hymn after three have spoken; give 
opportunity for frequent prayer. You will find 
that the people will be as eager to have a part 
as the appointed speakers. This plan is being 
followed for the third successive year in the 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, Camden, New 
Jersey. 


Volunteers were called for at the close of 
the year, and over half of the countries were 
asked for at the close of that particular meet- 
ing. The names of the speakers are occasion- 
ally printed in the church calendar, or even 
sent to the daily press interwoven in an article 
about the coming prayer meeting. 


When the time came for the twelfth message, 
last year, the pastor wrote a note to each of 
the eleven “minute men,” though some were 
“minute women,” and thanked them for their 
help during the year. It was also suggested 
that it would be a pleasure to have them take 
part in any prayer meeting during the year. 

Then the Ladies’ Missionary Society consid- 
ers at their meeting for that month the subject 
which was not used at the congregational 
prayer meeting. That is, if the church studied 
the foreign subject in January, the ladies had 
the home topic for that month. : 

The next year in January the subjects will 
be reversed, the congregation will take up the 
home subject and the ladies’ meeting will have 
the foreign. In this manner both the congrega- 
tion and the ladies’ society will have for par- 
ticular study each home and foreign field in 
the course of two years. 

There can be no monotony, neither can there 
be a neglect of any field, since each foreign 
country is briefly considered monthly, as has 
been outlined’ in part one with the “minute 
men.” Any one can take part when the general 
subject for the evening has been reached. 


There is naturally a desire for the later 
speakers to be as interesting as the earlier 
ones, and this friendly rivalry works for the 
good of the meeting. The plan works for the 
good of missions. A Christian will both give and 
pray according to his knowledge. 

The “minute men” prayer meeting at least 
will result in furnishing the information con- 
cerning the entire missionary activity of the 
particular denomination. A goodly number will 
take a helpful part, and they are surely being 
trained for larger service at home, if not on the 
mission field itself. 


MATERIAL FOR PEACE PROPAGANDA. 

A great deal is being said and written about 
national defence these days, and one ought to 
keep somewhat in touch with what is going on. 
We wish to suggest the reading of Geo. H. 
Maxwell’s “Our National Defence: The Patriot- 
ism of Peace.” The book is published by Rural 
Settlements Association, 331 Maryland building, 
Washington, D. C., 1915, $1.25. The plan pro- 
poses a practical plan that will provide insur- 
ance against war, and at the same time provide 
for national defense in the event of war. 


READ UP ON THE FACTS. 

Ministers who are interested in the great na- 
tional and international questions of the day 
should not fail to read Sidney L. Gulick’s book, 
“The American Japanese Problem.” Few men 
have made a deeper study of the problem than 
Dr. Gulick, a man who has lived many years 
among the Japanese. He is the author of that 
great book, “The Fight for Peace,” recently 
written for the Federal Council. “The Ameri- 
can Japanese Problem” is published by Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, at $1.75. 


MORE AMMUNITION FOR PEACE SERMONS. 

The following explanation calculated to make 
people understand the size of the recent war 
loan was taken from “The Listening Post,’ a 
little journal printed in France, August 30, 1915, 
by the Seventh Canadian Infantry Battalion. 

If people only realized what a terrible waste 
of money this is, and what it would do if spent 
in ways calculated to uplift humanity, there 
would be-a still greater dread of war. Here 
are the figures taken from the little “war pa- 
per:” 

What does a war loan of a thousand millions 
mean? How can we get a thousand millions in 
our minds? It is equal to the national revenue 
for five years, or all our gold coin for 25 years, 
or eighteen months’ export, or the national rev- 
enue of the six Allied nations, or all the British 
investments in America, or gross receipts of all 
American railroads for three and one-half 
years. 


WHEN THE CLOCK 
STRIKES 7.00 


BEAT IT 


It can buy one-third of Italy, and pay for 35 
Panama Canals. It is equal to the profits of 
Monte Carlo for 700 years, or one hundred steel 
plants as great as Krupps, or nearly all the 
gold coin in the world. It would mean four- 
teen shillings for every human being on earth, 
or 900 carloads of silver, 21 tons ina car. It is 
as much as 70 clerks can count in 8 years work- 
ing eight hours a day. It would make enough 
gold if beaten out to cover a million acres, 1,560 
square miles. 


To carry this gold from the nation to the war > 


chest would take 200,000 men. Marching four 
abreast two yards apart it would make a pro- 
cession of 38 miles long. 


TOYS TO KEEP CHILDREN QUIET. 

As a special inducement to parents with 
young children to attend the First Presbyterian 
Church of Plainfield, N. J., the pastor announces 
that he will have toys in certain pews to amuse 
the youngsters while their elders take part in 
the services. 

Church officials kept watch of the young 
married couples with children who strolled by 
the church on Sabbath afternoons, and as they 
all passed the church without entering a reason 
was sought. Restless children was the cause, 
and the toy idea was then conceived. 

[It is not surprising that between moving 
pictures and toys in church and something do- 
ing all the time, that children have St. Vitus 
dance and infantile paralysis.—Hd.] 


SOME SNAPPY TOPICS. 
O. S. Frantz, Altoona, Pa. 
Spiritual Messages From Men you Know: 
The Carpenter. 
The Farmer. 
The Engineer. 
The Hunter. 
Things We Need to Know About: 
The Automobile—‘How to Avoid a 
out.’ ” 
The Railroad—“Safety First.” 
The Store—“The Best Bargain.” 
The Bank—‘“‘A Good Investment.” 
The Bakeshop—‘Unturned Cakes.” 
The Skyscraper—“An Hight Story Christian.” 
The Grand Stand—“The Three Cheers of 
Jesus.” 
The Inn—“Overcrowded.” 


AN ATTRACTIVE INVITATION. 

We have had several invitations (all the same 
design) sent to us advertising Men’s Bible 
Classes or other church organizations. On the 
front leaf is a clock set at 7 p. m., underneath 
are the words, “When the clock strikes 7:00.” 

You turn over the page and you see the fol- 
lowing: 


‘Blow- 


——TO THE—— 


Epworth League 
Methodist Church 


C. COCKRAN, Presipent 


Just the Meeting for 
Young Folks 


We Extend the oe q 
GLAD >, 


To All Hands & $ 
Every Sunday Evening 
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SUNDAY MORNING KINDERGARTEN. 

A very pretty custom prevails at the Congre- 
gational Church at Everett, Washington. Peo- 
ple bring their little children to church and 
during the morning service they are cared for 
by the Kindergartners. Just before the bene- 
diction the door opens and the kindergartner 
leads all the little children down the main aisle 
up to the platform, where they stand during the 
benediction and then they go immediately to 
their parents. It is a very effective part of the 
service. 


HAVE A NIGHT SCHOOL FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOL WORKERS. 


One of the latest and most rewarding devel- 
opments of Sunday School work is the com- 
munity night school, established in many cities 
in this country. The most notable one we know 
of is in Spokane, Washington. It begins its 
fall session in September and runs for ten 
weeks, with examinations early in December. 
This school meets in the rooms of the North- 
western Business College. 


There are six simultaneous classes in Bible 
study, Archaeology, Missions, Child Study, Teen 
Age Teachers, and Educational Directors. 
These classes are held from 7:45 to 8:30, and 
then follow six more classes in Old Testament 
Syllabus (preparing teachers to teach the Old 
Testament in Sunday Schools for credits from 
the public school), New Testament Syllabus, 
Beginners’ Section, Primary~ Section, Junior 
Section and Officers’ Section. 


The spring term begins in the middle of Jan- 
uary and continues for ten weeks with examina- 
tions in March. The following paragraph is 
taken from the printed prospectus: 


“The forty hours given above are part of a 
three years’ course of Advanced Teacher Train- 
ing. The aim is to have 200 enrolled from fifty 
Spokane Sunday Schools. The registration fee 
for the year (two terms) will be one dollar per 
student. This will be used to pay for heat, 
light, janitor service, printing, postaze and in- 
cidentals—i. e., 40 hours for one dollar, or 2% 
cents per hour.” 

Such a school as this is, of course, interde- 
nominational. It is a very valuable thing for 
the community and insures greater efficiency in 
all lines of Sunday School work. Interested 
pastors should write to Mr. EH. C. Knapp, 515 
Payton building, Spokane, Washington, enclos- 
ing stamps for reply. 


THE PEOPLE’S SUNDAY EVENING. 

Rey. Paul Strayer, in his new book, “The Re- 
construction of the Church,” tells a very inter- 
esting story of how some pastors are solving 
the Sunday evening service in Rochester. These 
meetings have been held successfully for the 
past five years, and, therefore, serve as one ex- 
ample of successful methods of reaching the 
people. 

“What the people want,” says Mr. Strayer, “is 
a chance to talk back.” Some stay away from 
church,” he continues, “because they must stay 
and be preached at.” He says that the people 
want speaking and where “attractions” like the 
stereopticon, moving picture, orchestra or band 
are used there should be at least fifteen minutes 
of talk. 


Concerning the working out of the Rochester 
plan, he further says: 


The organization has three ministers, a Bap- 
tist theological professor, an Episcopal rector 
and a Presbyterian pastor. ‘They are Prof. Wal- 
ter Rauschenbusch, Rev. James Bishop Thomas, 
Ph. D., and Rey. Paul M. Strayer. These are 
backed by a Committee of Fifteen, made up of 
business and professional men and trade union- 
ists; five of them are labor leaders and two are 
Roman Catholics. 


The meetings are advertised for non-church- 
goers and are held in a down-town theater for 
from fifteen to twenty Sunday nights in the 
winter. An offering is received each evening, 
which provides for about one-third of the total 
expense, the rest being received from private 
contributors. Instrumental and vocal music 
comes first and a few songs are sung by the 
audience. A variety of songs is used, but the 
congregational singing is poor because it is a 
crowd unaccustomed to singing together. 

Sometimes there is a Bible story in modern 
dress, and usually a simple informal prayer at 
the point in the meeting which most suggests 
it. Most of the evening is spent in speaking, 
sometimes by an out-of-town man, but gener- 
ally by the ministers or other “home talent.” 

Our usual practice is to have the subject di- 
vided between several speakers, or to have two 
or three related themes presented the same 
evening. Then follows the general discussion 
from the floor. Perhaps the greatest interest 
has been centered in debates on such themes as 
“Who Can Do More for Society, a Religious or 
a Materialistic Socialist?” and, “Resolved, That 
on Economic Grounds It Is to the Best Interest 
of the Worker to Oppose The Liquor Business.” 
I am frequently asked as to the results of the 
enterprise, but they are not such as are report- 
able by statistics. Many of the P. S. H. frater- 
nity regard the writer as their pastor and turn 
to him in sickness or at death. A very few have 
come to his church, notwithstanding the fact 
that he never expected them to come to his 
church; it is too far from where they live, and 
it is on the handsomest avenue in the city, 
where unfortunately they would not feel at 
home. 

We meet frankly and squarely the criticisms 
which are made against the church, denying 
nothing that is true, but trying to clear up mis- 
understandings and to make the critics into 
friends of the church. We point out that many 
changes have taken place in the chureh during 
the past decade and urge the people to go back 
to the church of their antecedents and give it 
another trial, Jewish, Roman Catholic or Prot- 
estant. : 

But getting well acquainted with at least 
three ministers they have become more hospit- 
able to organized religion as a whole, and more 
sympathetic as to the work the church is seek- 
ing to do. We have helped them to think more 
clearly and kindly and more in the spirit of 
Christ. 

We have gotten the gospel to them in the 
simplest and broadest terms, but definitely 
linked to economic and industrial and social 
and moral problems as it should be. We have 
had to trust the seed we sow to get its own 
harvest, and we are not afraid to, any more 
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than we are in a church service where we can 
only sow but not reap. 

A more elaborate and most successful enter- 
prise is the Sunday Night Club, of Chicago. In- 
formation may be had from its founder and 
president, Rev. Clifford W. Barnes. 

One by-product of such meetings would be 
the tonic effect upon ministers who have be- 
come addicted to conventional sermonic meth- 
ods. Standing before an audience of non- 
church-goers who are ready to thrust questions 
at him and are alert to talk back, the preacher 
will soon shed whatever pious tone and clerical 
manner he may have unconsciously acquired. 
The minister has too few opportunities of meet- 
ing men on a free platform, where he must talk 
to them on a level, and with the knowledge that 
he will be under fire as soon as he has finished. 


TWO PIECES OF HELPFUL LITERATURE. 

We wish to call the attention of pastors to 
the following folders: 

“Are You Proud of Your Church?” 

“A Street Car Conversation.” 

Both of these bear on church support and 
would serve as very useful tracts to use to in- 
terest people in the introduction of the Duplex 
envelope. The four paged folder, “Are You 
Proud of Your Church?” is a splendid argu- 
ment for adequate financial backing. It can be 
had of The Duplex Co., Richmond, Va., 50 cents 
per 100 postpaid. We think the other folder 
may be obtained free. 


SERMON TOPICS. 
Dr. Carter Helm Jones, Seattle. 

A series of sermons answering without 
theological dogmatism certain vital questions 
which are being asked today about religion. 

What Shall We Believe About the Bible? 

Shall We Give Up the Sabbath? 

Can We Put New Wine in Old Bottles? a study 
in changing creeds. 

Has Hell Been Abolished? 

What Can We Believe About Heaven? 

What Shall We Believe About Jesus Christ? 

Is There Any Need for the Church? 


FOR RURAL PASTORS LIVING ON FARMS. 

We know of a great many rural pastors who 
make large use of farming to supplement their 
incomes and anything that is calculated to as- 
sist them in getting larger returns from the 
soil will be welcomed by them. 

“The Encyclopedia of Practical Horticulture” 
edited by Lowther and Worthington is a won- 
derful mine of most valuable information. We 
know both editors personally and have seen the 
encyclopedia grow from a mere idea to its pres- 
ent four sumptuous volumes. Write a letter to 
William Worthington, 4007 Miller Bldg., North 
Yakima, Wyoming, and ask for circulars. 


GET SMITH TO CHURCH: 


The leaflet “Getting Up Steam” is ‘“‘a 
stirring appeal to men who stay away 
from church;” “timely and strong, sane 
and winsome.” Copies for distribution 
one cent each in lots of 25 or more. 


L. L. BINGHAM, Box 400, ESTHERVILLE, IA. 


BOOK LIST. 

One or more books of interest to ministers 
will be mentioned here each month. Only those 
requested by the editor wil be considered. 

The Spell of the Holy Land by Archie Bell, 
published by The Page Co., Boston, Mass., 
green and gold illustrated covers, pp 371, beau- 
tifully illustrated in tone and colors, $2.50. 

We have just been reading this fresh uncon- 
ventional report of a visit to the Holy Land by 
a newspaper man who took his typewriter with 
him and “tapped its keys” on the ancient sites 
he describes. We do not know anything we 
have enjoyed so much for a long time. It is 
just such a running narrative of modern Pal- 
estine that a preacher ought to read. It has 20 
chapters, a map, and over 50 illustrations. It 
would make a beautiful gift volume. With this 
book we want to commend “Things Seen in 
Palestine” by A. Goodrich-Freer, published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. (75 cents cloth, $1.00 
leather.) This is blue cloth with gold printing, 
pp 254 with over 30 half-tones. It is a pocket 
edition and a delightful little volume. 

The Breath of Life by John Burroughs, pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, green 
cloth, pp 295, $1.15. 

AROUSE MISSIONARY INTEREST 
New, fascinating game, devoted to missionary subjects. Com- 
petitive character of game will vitalize interest in world’s 
missions. ‘Its field is the World.’’ A novel, instructive, 
entertaining game for Missionary Meetings, Adult Bible 


Classes and Young People’s Societies. Price, postpaid, 25 
cents. 


Rey. C. E. Doane, Strongsville, Ohio. 


Increase Your ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 
ever seen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas ard suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
542 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


PRINTING 
for CHURCHES 


AVE money for yourself and your church by using 
our Printed Supplies for churches. We have cards 
for almost every occasion in church and Sunday School 
work, church calendars, weekly offering envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastor’s holiday souvenirs, motto 
cards, topic cards, birthday cards, class pins, novelty 
invitation folders, and lots more that you will be glad to 
know about. Write for our new catalog today. 


The Woolverton Printing & Publishing Co. 
OSAGE, IOWA 


S 
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MOVING PICTURES IN THE CHURCH 
REY. P. MARION SIMMS, Ph. D. 


The Sunday evening problem has long per- 
plexed ministers. Human ingenuity has been 
taxed to devise methods that would draw and 
hold the people. Some churches have abandoned 
the efforts to have an evening service. Hun- 
dreds of churches hold on but with congrega- 
tions that hardly justify. By means of special 
music and special programs some ministers 
achieve a degree of success. 

It is the judgment of the writer that the 
moving picture offers by far the most satis- 
factory solution of the Sunday evening prob- 
lem yet found. Two years of faithful use of the 
movies enables us, we think, to speak with a 
considerable degree of confidence in the mat- 
ter. Moving pictures have come undoubtedly 
to be one of our greatest educational forces 
and one of our most potent influences for the 
molding of character. The widespread inter- 
est in their censorship would indicate that the 
people regard them as being most powerful. 

Some Advantages of Their Use. 

Moving pictures offer at least three very 
great advantages: 

First, they attract large crowds of people, 
young and old and from all classes. Through 
their use any ordinary minister can speak reg- 
ularly to many times more people than he can 

attract and hold without their use. They are 
powerful to attract non-chureh goers, the very 
people who under ordinary methods are never 
within gunshot of the gospel. This gives the 
minister an opportunity at least to speak to 
them the words of life; he may not win them 
to Christ, but he has an opportunity to do so. 
Many of them he can win. 

Second, moving pictures do not lose their 
power to attract and hold; the people do not 
tire of them. The great variety of subjects 
now obtainable makes it possible to keep be- 
fore the people something fresh and interest- 
ing. This cannot be said of the many other 
methods devised for the solution of the Sunday 
evening problem. 

Third, they enable the average minister in 
fifteen minutes to preach a far more effective 
sermon than he can preach in any length of 
time with words alone. The average sermon 
is forgotten in a very short time even by the 
most devoted. There are few exceptions. Min- 
isters in the rush and press of modern church 
life occasionally find it necessary to repeat a 
sermon. We have done this many times and 
were never suspected at doing so. Recently we 
preached a sermon which had been used with 
the same congregation less than eighteen 
months before. One of our most intelligent 
members, an elder, came forward and said, “I 
enjoyed your sermon very much; you set me to 
thinking along lines I never thought of before 
in my life.” Yet he heard the sermon when it 
was delivered the first time; and he was not 
asleep on that occasion either. But pictures 
cannot be repeated with the sermons that ac- 
companied them; if so the boys and girls even 
would recognize them at once. This is because 
a deeper impression is made when pictures are 
used. Our people continue to talk about pic- 
tures and the accomipanying sermons that were 
delivered ever since we began their use. If it 
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is worth while to preach the truth, is it not 
worth while to preach it in such fashion that it 
cannot be forgotten? 

Methods of Their Use. 

One method of the use of moving pictures in 
the church service is simply for the purpose of 
attracting larger crowds. They are thrown in 
as so much extra and have otherwise no rela- 
tion to the service. The sermon is preached 
without reference to them. For this purpose 
two or three reels are generally used. Three 
reels are splendid for their drawing qualities, 
but they require a service all told of from one 
hour and twenty to thirty minutes, if the ordi- 
nary preliminary services are used. This makes 
a longer service than many churches want. 
For that reason two-reel subjects, or two one- 
reel subjects, are often used. Such a service 
may be brought within an hour and ten to fif- 
teen minutes. When one-reel subjects are 
used, one reel may be given before and the 
other after the sermon. Two-reel subjects re- 
quire to be given together and may precede or 
follow the sermon. This method of use re- 
quires little extra work or trouble. The market 
is abundantly supplied with subjects suitable 
for such use and their selection is easy. 

But there is a more excellent way. Such use 
as indicated above is good; but it is not the 
best. It loses the chief value of the pictures. 
It is as if one should work a mine for silver 
only and which yielded paying quantities, but 
who at the same time through ignorance or 
laziness lost quantities of gold far more val- 
uable. The highest wisdom would save both 
the silver and the gold. Therefore we use no 
pictures on Sunday evening that do not illus- 
trate some moral and religious truth, and 
which will by the illustration enable us to 
preach that truth more powerfully and effec- 
tively than would be possible without the pic- 
ture. We refuse to surrender Sunday evening, 
or any part of it, to mere entertainment. It is 
not necessary. It is true that any good picture 
entertains but the entertainment may be inci- 
dental. A good sermon entertains though it is 
not delivered for that purpose. Pictures used 
to illustrate the truth to be presented in a ser- 
mon should precede the sermon. It is not well 
to attempt the sermon while the pictures are 
being shown. 


Another method of using movies in the 
church service is worthy of mention. This is 
to give the service over to music, reading, 


prayer and pictures. For this purpose subjects 
with from three to six reels may be used, or 
even more. Numerous high grade Biblical 
subjects may be had for such purpose. This 
kind of service is most beautiful for Christmas, 
Easter, or other special occasions. The Star of 
Bethlehem is splendidly suited to Christmas 
and makes a most beautiful and impressive 
service. No sermon is possible but its omission 
may be justified when such subjects are pre- 
sented on special occasions. 
How to Find the Films. 

To select suitable films for church use is not 
always an easy task, when subjects that suit- 
ably illustrate moral truth are sought. There is 
plenty of suitable material but it often requires 


considerable reading and correspondence to 
find and book it. It grows easier all the while 
because the tendency of film manufacturers is 
to produce more and more of such material as 
the church can use. Doubtless: when the de- 
mand is sufficient the film companies will spec- 
jalize in the production of what the church 
wants. The demand always brings the supply. 

“The Moving Picture World,” published week- 
ly by the Chalmers Publishing Co., 17 Madison 
Ave., New York, will furnish all the information 
required in the work. It contains each week a 
synopsis of the various subjects released in the 
country by the film companies. It contains also 
a brief criticism of many of the subjects, those 
worthy of it. These criticisms are very val- 
uable. With a synopsis of the story illustrated 
and the criticism of the magazine, it is an easy 
matter to determine whether the subject is 
suited to church use. Selections made in this 
way have never disappointed us in but one way; 
occasionally a picture is what might be termed 
weak, it does not illustrate the truth we would 
preach with as much power as might be de- 
sired. We have never made a selection in this 
way that proved to be unsuited to use in the 
church service. We are fortunate in having a 
young woman who takes the magazine and who 
reads it for her own pleasure. Since she has 
been instructed in the matter she can always 
invariably mark what is suited to church use; 
and now we have to read only what.she marks. 
This is a great saving of time. 

Subjects are booked ahead and generally a 
month or more ata time. This allows time to 
advertise. The film companies furnish posters 
in abundance. No substitutes are allowed at 
any time. Sometimes dates are changed but no 
picture is accepted unless we order it. The film 
companies it seems cannot now be made to un- 
derstand what is suited to church use; their 
selections are likely to queer the whole matter 
with the people. When possible it is well to 
receive films on Saturday and run them over 
Saturday evening. This enables the minister to 
be better prepared to deliver the sermon. And 
it also affords an opportunity to eliminate any 
possible scene which might prove objection- 
able. This we have never found necessary but 
once. It is easy to do. In case of an objec- 
tionable scene take the scissors and cut it out. 
Before returning the film put it back again. Ex- 
perienced operators can do this without injury 
to the film. 

The synopsis of the story with the magazine’s 
criticism will furnish abundant material for 
the purpose of preparing the sermon in ad- 
vance. Occasionally slight revision will be 
made when the picture is seen but the changes 
will be only such as the picture suggests and 
can be made easily at the time of delivery. 
This however is avoided if the pictures are seen 
by the minister before the regular service. If 
necessary the pictures can be viewed by the 
minister an hour before the time of the regular 
service. 

Our first experience was with religious and 
Biblical subjects. And if anybody objects to 
the use of movies in the church it may be well 
to begin with such. But on the whole we have 
found them less satisfactory than what we are 
able to select from the regular commercial run 
from which the average picture show is sup- 
plied. In the first place the number of two- 


reel religious and Biblical subjects is quite 
limited and it would be rather difficult to find 
enough of this kind to supplant weekly wants. 
And besides all this in the regular commercial 
run we are able to find abundance of material to 
illustrate most powerfully many of our modern 
and profitable sins—child labor, patent medi- 
cine swindlers, clairvoyant swindlers, loan 
sharks, high finances, the pitfalls laid for the 
young, and many others and highly important 
modern subjects. Hach minister can select 
subjects according to his taste and needs. 


Cost of the Service. 

The cost of the service is not great; it is low 
enough to be within the reach of almost any 
church. Moving picture machines may be pur- 
chased from one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars up. If one can do so it pays to buy the 
best. While buying it is well enough to 
provide stereopticon and balopticon with 
moving picture all in one outfit. This 
adds but little to the cost. While slides 
and post cards will not be used to any 
great extent where movies can be had, it is well 
to be equipped for this use, especially when 
such equipment will cost so little. In many 
ways the stereopticon will be found invaluable. 
The highest grade stereopticon, balopticon and 
moving picture machine may be installed for 
four hundred and fifty dollars. This includes 
every thing required. Machines should be in- 
stalled on very heavy tables—such are on sale 
for the purpose—or they should in some way 
be anchored to the floor of the building. This 
reduces vibration to a minimum. Excessive 
vibration makes the picture hard on the eye. 
Underwriters require that moving picture ma- 
chines all be enclosed in a steel cage. This 
cage ought to furnish ample room to walk 
around the machine. It is a waste of money to 
buy high priced curtains unless they may be 
installed permanently. Do not do it then unless 
you have abundance of money and want to get 
rid of it. Good curtains may be made from 
common sheeting with a seam in the middle. 
Seams do not injure it the least if well made. 
Let the goods lap a half inch and be stitched 
on each edge of the lap. Put no preparation on 
it. Keep it clean and white. ; 

Films may be rented after one hundred days 
use—and such are usually in good condition— 
at from one dollar per reel to one dollar and 
fifty cents. Express charges both ways must 
be paid. From three to four dollars will pro- 
vide the service; and the added offering will 


‘more than take care of the increased expenses. 


Generally numerous young men compete with 
each other for the privilege of operating th 
machine for the experience, : 


Moving picture machines for use in the 
church ought to be provided with reels and 
magazines large enough to carry 2,000 feet of 
film. Machines are regularly fitted to carry 
1,000 feet. This change of equipment will cost 
but little and will abundantly justify the ex- 
pense. By this means two reels can be given 
without a break between them. The most 
awkward thing in the use of pictures in the 
church is the long delay while changing reels. 
If more than two reels are given the offering 
can be taken while the change is being made 
and thus the peoples’ minds are employed while 
they wait. 
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Alcohol, The Greatest Agent for Evil in the World 


Enemies of the temperance movement point to 
the continued increase in the consumption of in- 
toxicating liquors in the United States as evi- 
dence of the failure of Prohibition laws to cur- 
tail the amount of liquors consumed. The 
ridiculousness of such an argument or such a 
claim is readily shown by the statistical reports 
of the internal revenue department of the United 
States Pee oals 7 
_ In 1870 the per capita consumption of all 
intoxicating liquors of the United States was 7.7 
gallons; in 1890 the per capita consumption was 
15.53 gallons, showing an increase during the 
twenty years of a little more than 100 per cent. 
For the twenty years following 1890, or from 
1890 to 1910, per capita consumption increased 
from 15.53 to 21.86, or not quite 41 per cent. 

If the same rate of increase had continued 
during the twenty years following 1890 as pre- 
vailed during the twenty years preceding 1890, 
the per capita consumption of all liquors in the 
United States would have been 31.06 gallons, 
while as a matter of fact it was 21.86 gallons. 
That is to say, had the total population of the 
United States been living in license territory 
under the direct influence of the liquor traffic in 
1890, and had one-third of the entire population 
_ freed itself of the curse of the liquor traffic dur- 

ing the twenty years following 1890, and had 
the same ratio of increase in consumption of 
liquors continued among the people who, dur- 
ing the same twenty years, continued to live 
under the direct influence of the liquor traffic, 
this falling-off in what would otherwise natur- 


ally have been the per capita consumption in 
1910, would have just about equalled the differ- 
ence between 31.06 gallons and 21.86 gallons. 


As a matter of fact, this difference shows the 
result of the adoption of no license laws on the 
ber capita consumption of intoxicating liquors. 
In 1890 about 25 per cent of the population 
of the United States was living in no-license 
territory. In 1910 about 50 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the United States was living in no- 
license territory, so that the increase in the 
population under no-license from 1890 to 1910 
was in reality just about one-third of the pro- 
portionate population which in 1890 was living 
under license. In other words, the proportionate 
population living under the direct influence of the 
liquor traffic in 1890 was decreased 33 1-3 per cent 
during the twenty years following 1890, while 
the consumption of intoxicating liquors for 1910 
was 30 per cent less than it would have been in 
1910 had the same rate of increase continued 
for twenty years following 1890 as prevailed 
for the twenty years preceding 1890. 


It is a well-known fact that the present anti- 
liquor movement did not really begin to secure 
tangible results until after the year 1900. In- 
deed, the greatest Prohibition victories have 
taken place since 1907, nnd in this connection it 
is worthy of notice that at no time since 1907 
has the per capita consumption of intoxicating 
liquors in the United States been larger than 
it was that year, in spite of the large increase 
in population. 


United States and Alcohol 


1915 
same 


1914 


Area, sq. miles 2,973,890 


Area under no-license, 
sq. miles 
Population .. 


Population under 
license 
Urban population .... 
_ Rural population 
Density of population 
per sq. mile 
Foreign-born 
™ tion in U.S. 
Per cent foreign born 
population in U. S... 14.7 
Native white popula- 
tion of foreign par- 
entage in U. S. 
States under Prohibi- 
; tion . 
States having between 
per cent and 90 
per cent of popula- 
tion under Prohibi- 
ION ce. 


States having betwee 
25 per cent and 50 per 
cent of population 
under Prohibition 

States having less than 
25 per cent of popu- 
lation under Prohibi- 


estes 


2,132,746— 
91,972,266 


2,298,020 


46,029.750— 46,633,622 
42,623,383 


49,348,883 


30.9 


13,515,886 


18,897,837 


12— 14 


abr 


13 


counties 
under Prohibition in 
Number incorporated 
cities and _ villages 
under Prohibition in 
U. S., approximately 
Number of State Capi- 
tals under Prohibi- 


14,000 


16 
743 
30,679,549 


Ui 
870— 
34,039,277— 


operated in 1913-4 .. 
Bushels of grain used 
in distilling in 1913-4 
Seon of peer wae 
terial used in Ss - 
ing in 1913-4 64,640,946— 64,721,265 
Anti-Saloon League Year Book, 1914 and 1915. 


Production of distilled 


spirits in 1913-4 

(RIE) 55 7 cowieonsane 193,606,257.9—181,919,542.2 
Gallons of spirits rec- : 

tified in 1913-4 ....108,678,542.2-—105,250,214.6 


Distilled liquors with- 
drawn for consump- 
tion in 1913-4 

Fermented liquor pro- 
duced in 1913 (bbls.) 

Per capita consumption 
of fermented liquors 
in ~Us S.” (1912-3) 
CERES) 4 pAoOD 

Per capita consumption 
Ofewine: in U.S. 
(GUE EIIEGS) © a5 ooo como 

Per capita consump- 
tion of distilled spir- 
its in U. S. (1812-3). 

Per capita consump- 
tion of all intoxicat- 
ing liquors in U 
(1912-3) 

Number of paupers in 
almshouses per 100,- 
000 population ..... 

Number of insane in 
hospitals per 100,- 
000 population 

Number of state pris- 
ers per 100,000 popu- 
lation 

Number persons hold- 
ing federal retail 
liquor tax receipts .. 

(Includes drug stores 
and all other places 
retailing liquors.) 

Number wholesale 
loquor dealers in 


140,289,424.8—136,269,752.6 
66,189.473 


65,324,876— 


19.96— 20.62 


eee ene 


-58— 


iM ea 


21.98— 22.68 


913 —— 91.5 


204.2 


123.5— 121.4 


213,465— 190,083 


6,974— 6,949 
25,016,501 


Number pupils enrolled 17,813,852 


Number persons age 
15 to 20 years at- 
tending school 

Per cent persons age 
15 to 20 years at- 
tending school ..... 

Number wage-earners 
in U. S. (1909) 


3,593,222 


32.9 
6,615,046 
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Statistics prepared by John F. Cunneen, noted 
labor leader, show the following significant com- 
parison of wages and the per capita consump- 
tion of liquor in the United States. England, 
France and Germany. 

More Liquor, More Women Employed. 
Number of Consumption of 
women pure alcohol 
employed to in gallons 
each 100 men per capita 
United States .... 18 2.77 


Great Britain .... 24 3.42 
Germany. i095 as ons 30 4.19 
rPaAmMCe: or Moth. e's 9.69 
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As the consumption of alcohol increases the 
number of women employed compared with men 
increases. 

Samuel Gompers in his book, ‘Labor in Europe 
and America,” tells “of a city in Europe where 
they employ two thousand women hod-carriers, 
who work barefooted and get only thirty to 
forty cents a day.” The city is noted for its 
enormous manufacture and consumption of alco- 
holie liquors. 

Capital Invested in Liqguor.—According to the 
federal census reports of 1910, the entire capital 
invested in the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors is as follows: 

Rea ee OUGSE coy neasact oie fokonciorets oll e Goi v6 8 $671,158,000 
TED Sg INES le DS BEKO) GSta Pty een 72,450,000 
27,908,000 


Vinous liquors 


tal invested in all manufactures in the United 
States. If the manufacture of liquors of all 
kinds were to be prohibited in a single year, the 
effect on the manufacttrring institutions of the 
country generally and on wage earners would 
be practically imperceptible. The other indus- 
tries of the country, employing almost 6,615,046 
wage earners, would have to absorb only 6,430 
people who are now engaged in the manufac- 
ture of distilled liquors and only 54,579 who are 
engaged in the manufacture of fermented 
liquors. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PROHIBITION. 

The growth of manufactures in the several 
classes of states is of interest in this connection. 
The increase in the average number of wage 
earners in the Prohibition states for ten years 
preceding 1909 was 53 per cent; in the near- 
Prohibition states, 43.3 per cent; in the partially 
license states, 40.3 per cent; and in the license 
states, 36.7 per cent. 

The increase in the value of products for 
years in the Prohibition states was 116.3 
cent; in the near-Prohibition states, 85.6 
cent; in the partially license states, 82.2 
cent; and in the license states, 73.7 per cent. 
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per 
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Consumption ef Spirits, Malt Liquors and Wines 
in United States. 


Year 

Ending Total 

June 30 Consumption, Gals. 
EG Oy eee er Neg >, eo hyedzusienste legs. (akan. wee 1,539,859,237 
NOOSY 35.5 alate eeR eT ae O Caen iene craton 1,606,217,122 
Si Am Re Sas ao rects eiche irelsiene Gcesiiviel.e als 6 1,663,776,829 
EG pm yet its cates nia estes “o.ceviaylen's. 1,694,455,976 
TI QUE. « GG RS GUBIS local neta oI Roo Omen cece 1,874,758,027 
GOT » sree Sistoret Ooo ORORELS Caen SIGHED ORC men 2,020,136,809 
SWINE, 54 siG Bie eer lon eeprom arene Cree ec 2,006,233,408 
TOOD ca ese aeRO orca ceeeren meen eae 1,935,544,011 
EHIME easel are tics atiet es sculet of npisyser sce) see's 2,045,353,420 
HLGHUTO © ee an StS eRe ce OR RD ORCC ORC RC 2,169,356,975 
OSI EPR sheets ce lelis, was feliayce ope tenis ners: 0 6i.e 2,128,452,226 
YDS os oe cao SI ier cere one AoC ncn re acne ane meeca 2,233,420,461 

United States Internal Revenue Receipts. 
Tiscal 3 eS 
Spirits Tobacco iquor 

dogo _.$109,868,817 $59,355,084 $73,550,754 
LIOL 2, .. 116,027,980 62,481,907 75,669,908 
1902 .. 121,138,013 51,937,925 71,988,905 
1903 .. 131,953,472 43,514,810 47,547,856 
1904 ., 135,810,015 44,655,809 49,083,459 
RIOD, o « 135,958,513 45,659,910 50,360,553 
L906)... 143,394,055 48,422,997 55,641,859 
1907 |... . 156,836,902 51,811,070 59,567,818 
BOOST > 140,158,807 49,862,754 59,807,617 
HIO9 os 134,868,034 51,887,178 57,456,411 
1910 .. 148,029,311 58,118,457 60,572,288 
iyi Ee 155,279,858 67,005,950 64,367,777 
LOL 5. 156,391,487 70,590,151 63,268,770 
ILS al ea . 168,873,342 76,789,424 66,266,989 
ODA, 5 La GOGS Ul fins ee ons 67,081,512 


PAUPERISM AND THE LIQUOR PROBLEM. 


The following shows the number of paupers 
enumerated in almshouses and the ratio per 
100,000 of population, according to the federal 
census of 1910: 

Prohibition states (9), 
number of paupers 6,827, 
population 46.5. 


fe Near Prohibition states (17), population 26,- 
573,611, number paupers 14,458, number per 100,- 
000 population 54.4, 


rete s license states (13), population 28,- 
5 » Number of paupers 35,084, number per 
100,000 population 123.5. 
meee Se GWE population 22,293,910, num- 
of paupers . , numb : - 
ee er per 100,000 popu 
The four classes of states, average per 100,000 


population, the followin aupers: 46, 
123.5 and. 127.7, ee ca 


population 14,685,961, 
number per 100,000 


4.4, 


CRIME AND THE LIQUOR PROBLEM. 
Leaving out Georgia and Tennessee from the 
prohibition states, the other seven states with 
a total population (1910) of 9,892,051, had 9,401 
state prisoners; 95 for each 100,000 population. 


The seventeen near prohibition states with 
a total population (1910) of 26,573,611, had 30,- 


786 state prisoners, or 115.8 per 100,000 popu- 
lation. 


The thirteen partially license states, with 
population (1910) of 28,418,784, had 33,526 state 
prisoners, or 118 per 100,000 population, 


The ten license states with 22,293,910 popu- 
lation, had 29,041 state prisoners,, or 130 per 
100,000 population. 


The four classes of states, average per 100,000 
population, the following number of prisoners: 
95, 115.8, 118 and 130. 


EDUCATION AND THE LIQUOR PROBLEM. 


Following is shown the number of persons 
15 to 20 years of age in each of the several 
states, and the number and per cent of such per- 
sons attending school in 19140 in its relation 
to license and prohibition, including common 
and high schools: 


Prohibition states (9), number of persons 15 
to 20 years of age, 1,849,396, number attending 
school 710,455, per cent, 38.4. 


Near prohibition states (17). number of per- 


sons 15 to 20 years of age 3,303,839, number at- 
tending school 1,174,097, per cent, 35.5. 


Partially license states (13), number of per- 
sons 15 to 20 years of age 3,248,717, number 
attending school 1,039,570, per cent, 32.0. 

License states (10), number of persons 15 to 
20 years 2,516,273, number attending school 669,- 
100, per cent, 26.6. 

The four classes of states average the follow- 
ing percentage of school attendance: 38.4, 35.5, 
32.0 and 26.6. 

Percentage of illiterates in the population of 
the United States above 10 years of age and 


Over: 

1880 1890 1900 1910 

ily TES 10.7 etd 

Among the 50,989,343 native whites there were 

3.0 per cent; 12,944,215 foreign whites 12.8, and 
the colored 7,646,712 had 30.5 per cent. The total 
population of 91,972,266 in 1910 reckoned 71,580,- 
270 as being 10 years of age or over. 


INSANITY AND THE LIQUOR PROBLEM. 

The following shows the number of insane 
enumerated in hospitals, and the ratio per 100,- 
000 population, according to the federal census 
Of LOLOE 

Prohibition states (9), population 14,685,961, 
number insane, 17,467, number per 100,000 popu- 
lation, 118.8. ; i 

Near prohibition states (17), population 26,- 
573,611, number insane, 39,897, number per 100,- 
000 population, 150.1. ; 

Partially license states (13), population 29,- 
418,784, number insane, 68,860, number per 100,- 

0 population, 242.3. ; 
eit eras states (10), population 22,293,910. num- 
ber insane, 61,674, number per 100,000 population, 
276.6. 

The four classes of states aver 
population, following insane: TLSUSH Lb Oude 
and 276.6. 
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PROPORTIONATE INCREASE IN TOTAL 
WAGES IN PROHIBITION AND LI- 
CENSE STATES FOR 10-YEAR 


IoD. 
Increase in wages in prohibition states, 103 per 
cent. 


| 


Increase in wages in near prohibition states, 77 
per cent. 


Increase in wages in partially license states, 75 
per cent. 


| 


Increase in wages in license states, 61 per cent. 


The above comparative tables show that in 
the nine prohibition states the amount of wages 
paid to labor increased in ten years 103 per 
cent; in the near prohibition states, 77 per cent; 
in the partially license states, 75 per cent, and 
in the license states 61 per cent. These figures 
are a complete refutation of the oft-repeated 
campaign declaration that the adoption of pro- 
hibition in any state injures the laboring man. 
URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION OF THE 

SEVERAL STATES IN RELATION TO THE 

LIQUOR PROBLEM. 

The following tables show the relation of the 
progress made in the anti-liquor movement to 
the rural and urban character of population. It 
will be noticed that the states under prohibition 
prior to January 1, 1915, are rural states, the 
average urban population in them being only 
20.38 per cent, while the extreme license states 
are largely urban, 71 per cent of the population 
living in cities. The gradual increase in the 
percentage from prohibition states to license 
states is also significant, showing the urban 
population in the near prohibition states to be 
28 per cent and that of the partially license 
states to be 57.5 per cent. 


COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION OF FER- 
MENTED LIQUORS IN PROHIBITION 
AND LICENSE STATES. 

Bbls. of beer produced in prohibition states 

(1914) per 100,000 pop., 4,856. 


Bbls. of beer produced in near prohibition states 
(1914) per 100,000 pop., 28,622. 


Bbls. of beer produced in partially license states 
(1914) per 100,000 pop., 106,411. 


Bbls. of beer produced in license states (1914) 
per 100,000 pop., 123,753. 


WAGES AND LIQUOR CONSUMPTION. 
U.S *E 


Satsh ng. 

Bricklayers . -$23.77-$30.42 $9.12-$9.85 
Carpenters s+ L6.73= 21.90 8.50- 9.57 
Painters .. 15.82- 20.68 7.66- 9.12 
SIDED S were es - 16.47- 20.76 7.79- 8.76 
Compositor o LOSS =e LO eT7 6.81- 8.03 
Laborers .. 9.12- 10.65 4.38- 5.25 


Consumption pure. al- 


cohol per capita (gals.)..2.77 $3.42 

; +Ger. France 
Bricklayers $ 6.55-$ 7.60 $5.25-$7.02 
Carpenters 6.55- 7.60 5.84- 7.36 
Painters 5.84- 7.2 5.21- 6.438 
Smiths — tis! Meee isin LOndo=s StS 6.12- 7.73 
Compositors .. 6.02- 6.31 5.56- 7.02 
Laborers — 36 Poon Eee siias 3.79- 4.66 
Consumption pure al- 

cohol per capita (gals.)..4.19 9.69 


*Includes Wales, but excludes London. +Ex- 


cludes Berlin. tUnited Kingdom. As the con- 
sumption of alcohol increases, workingmen’s 
Wages decrease. 

State 
POULTON ALA LER cena srereieie citiciccicieatae oxn 2 98 B46 
50 per cent under no-license.......... 7,444,103 
25 per cent under no-license.......... 16,351,381 


PROHIBITION IN KANSAS 
Does it succeed, or does it fail? 
witnesses and hear what they say: 2,000 Chris- 
tian ministers; 7,000 school teachers; 700 edi- 
tors and newspaper men; 166 bankers; the presi- 
dent of the Retail Dealers’ Association; the 
president of the State Medical Association; the 
president of the Commercial Clubs; every mem- 
ber of the General Bee te i and Sen- 
ate; the Supreme Court of the State; four stc- 
cessive governors—Hoch (Republican), Stubbs 
(Republican), Hodges (Democrat), Capper (Re- 
publican): the Progressive Party in its plat- 
form; the Republican party in its platform; the 
Democratic Party in its platform; 457,000 voters, 
with ballots in their hands; all say that “prohi- 
bition succeeds.” 
The paid liar of the Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion says: “Prohibition is a failure—an egregious 
blunder.”—National Engineer. 


Swear the 


{norease in the Per Capita Consumption of All Liquors During 


the Last Fifty-Three Years. - 


1870 1880 1890 1900 


The above diagram shows the average yearly increase in pe! 
capita consumption of liquors for. the first three decades, and the 


actual yearly per capita consumption for the last two decades. 


Talents are not ours to shut up and reserve 
for our own use and pleasure at just the time 
that it may suit us to use them. There is more 
than one kind of truth in the quaint statement: 
“Tf our virtues did not go forth of us, ’twere all 
alike as if we had them not.” If our talents 
are not used to help others to be better or hap- 
pier, or more useful in their turn, then they are 
of little real use to even ourselves. For if any 
talent is an opportunity to help others, and is 
not so used, it cannot bring to us the joy and 
the blessing that it is intended to bring; it is 
wasted as much to us as to those of whom we 
deprive its benefits. 

If any talent is yours, do not hoard it if you 
would enjoy it to the full. Give it out freely to 
all whom it may help, and it will do you more 


good than in any other way—Australian §S, S. 

Teacher. 

Population 

1910 Census Per Cent Cities of 
Rural Urban 100,000 
11,693,615 20.3 3 
19,129,508 28.0 9 
12,067,403 57.5 22 
6,458,357 71.0 15 
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World-Wide Prohibition and the War | 


Guy Hayler 


President International Prohibition Confederation, London, S. W 


The liquor traffic has become such a menace to 
public safety, and its acknowledged evils so 
acute, that prohibition as the true solution of 
the great drink problem is being recognized 
more and more, not only by all classes of so- 
cial reformers, but by governments and parlia- 
ments in all parts of the world. The following 
summary will give some idea of the remarkable 
progress achieved by our temperance comrades 
in other lands: 


. EUROPE. 

_ Russia.—The Temperance Bureau reports that 
in 1905 no less than 70,700 lectures were given in 
6,716 towns and villages, attended by 7,400,000 
persons. The first All-Russian Congress to com- 
bat the drink evil was held at Petrograd in 
January, 1910. The Prince of Oldenburg and the 
Grand Duke Constantine, uncles of the Czar, 
joined the movement. The Grand Duke pro- 
hibited the liquor traffic in the city of Pavlosk, 
but the government opened a vodka-shop just 
outside the city boundary and a drinking bar 
at the state railway station. The city council 
of Samara, capital of the Volga district, with 
a population of over 250,000, agreed to pay the 
government the full amount of the revenue re- 
ceived from the sale of vodka, if the traffic 
was prohibited. The government, however, re- 
fused the offer. Representatives in the Duma 
repeatedly denounced the evils of the state 
liquor monopoly, and the late Count Vitte, the 
founder of the monopoly, being convinced of 
its evil influence, implored the government to 
consent to its abolition. 

During 1913 the Czar made a personal inves- 
tigation into the liquor traffic, the result of 
which was that in January, 1914, he dismissed 
M. Kokovtsov, the Finance Minister, under 
whose authority the state monopoly had been 
so enormously extended. His Majesty’s procla- 
mation stated: “We cannot make our fiscal 
prosperity dependent upon the destruction of 
the spiritual and economic powers of many of 
my subjects.” The activity of the police re- 
sulted in a number of liquor shops being closed, 
so that during the first six months of 1914 there 
were 1,149 closed, 447 being state vodka shops, 
and 702 ordinary licensed houses. The reduc- 
tion in the revenue was reported to amount to 
2,500,000 rubles (over one million dollars). 

Upon the declaration of war between Austria 
and Serbia and the mobilization of the Russian 
army, the Grand Duke Nicholas issued an order 
temporarily closing all the vodka, beer and wine 
shops. The results were so satisfactory that 
the Czar, on August 22, ordered that all vodka 
and other spirit shops should remain closed un- 
til the end of the war, and in October the Czar 
sent the following telegram: “I thank the Rus- 
sian Christian Labor Temperance organizations. 
I have decided to abolish forever the government 
sale of vodka in Russia.—Nicholas.” 

The grand council gave power to all the pro- 
vincial and city councils to prohibit the sale 
of beer and wine, and Petrograd, Moscow, and 
practically every city and _ district council 
throughout the country decided in favor of pro- 
hibition. The police reports show that the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic has been fol- 
lowed by a marked decrease in the number of 
murders and other crimes of violence, robberies, 
etc. The lock-ups, always filled on bazaar days 
with drunken men, are now empty. 

M. Barck, the Finance Minister, states “that 
he was staggered when prohibition was sug- 
gested,” but that after six months’ experience, 
“If I proposed to re-open the vodka shops, there 
would be a revolution.” M, Kharitonov, Comp- 
troller of the Russian Treasury, stated in the 
Duma on January 25, 1915, “While the popula- 
tion is confronted with certain economic diffi- 
culties as the result of the war, still no great 
pao ene has been caused thereby. The total 
national savings in 1914 were 84,000,000 rubles, 
as against 34,000,000 rubles in 1913; it was 15,- 
300,000 rubles as compared with only 300,000 
rubles in 1913. The cause of these favorable 
economic conditions was no doubt due to the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic.” For the year 
ending July 1, 1915, it is reported that the in- 
crease in the savings banks amount to over 


450,000,000 rubles over the previous year. 
Times,’’ on September 21, 1914, states: “The 
great victory over drunkenness in Russia has 
received far too little attention in this country. 
Since China proscribed opium the world has 
seen nothing like it. In sternly prohibiting the 
sale of spirituous liquors, Russia has already 
vanquished a greater foe than Germany.” 

France,—Repeated attempts have been made 
to deal with alcoholism, but with little success, 
due largely to the electoral power of the enor- 
mous number of persons engaged in the vine 
industry, the making of. wine, the distilling of 
absinthe, and other spirits. In 1910 it was re- 
ported that France had one wine and spirit bar 
to every 2 of the inhabitants, as against one to 
every 246.in Germany, 430 in England and 9,900 
in Norway and Sweden. 


__In 1906 the Academie de Medecine of France 
invited its members to collect statistics in refer- 
ence to deaths, etc., due to alcohol. The re- 
ports were appalling. From Normandy it was 
stated—“The consumption of alcohol has risen 
steadily and enormously. The number of births 
has decreased by about one-half: 
has risen 4 per cent since 1831. Crime has in- 
creased over 4 per cent. Lunacy, suicides, and 
sudden deaths have largely increased, while the 
number of men unfit for military service is also 
rapidly increasing.” The government became 
alarmed and issued placards calling attention to 
the evils of alcoholism. Temperance diagrams 
end yrsegns were introduced into the public 
schools. 


M. Briand and his government, in 1909, sup- 
ported a measure in the National Assembly for 
the prohibition of absinthe and limiting the 
number of bars to not more than one to every 
200 of the inhabitants. This moderate reform, 
however, was defeated. In 1911 a measure re- 
ducing the number of liquor bars was carried 
through the senate by 137 against 132. The 
bill was, however, rejected in the Chamber. 
Temperance reformers, scientists and others con- 
tinued the agitation, so that when war broke out 
there was a strong public opinion in favor of 
action. 

The government, on August 11, 1914, issued an 
official proclamation prohibiting the sale of ab- 
sinthe during mobilization, and a number of 
prefects, including Paris, ordered the ciosing of 
all drinking places at 8 p. m. This temporary 
closing was continued until January 10, 1915, 
when the President issued a decree permanently 
prohibiting the sale of absinthe, and on Febru- 
ary 12, 1915, this action was approved by the 
National Assembly and a measure passed pro- 
hibiting for all time the manufacture, exporta-~ 
tion, and sale of absinthe and all similar liquors. 
The Paris correspondent of the “Standard,” on 
Jan. 15, 1915, said: ‘These decrees are as much 
a measure of national defense for the future 
as are the operations in the field at present. 
They constitute a declaration of war against the 
insidious domestic foes, the pests of alcoholism, 
and all its train—tuberculosis, degeneracy and 
diminished nativity. A reduction of 50 per cent 
in the consumption of cheap spirits would soon 
make itself felt in an increased birth-rate, in 
a reduction of infant mortality, and in a more 
vigorous and healthy generation of Frenchmen. 
It is not only doctors, but economists who have 
already cried out against the scourge of alcohol- 
ism, and with physical regeneration it is confi- 
dently predicted that every branch of intellectu- 
al end commercial activity would be doubled and 
trebled. If the war brought no other benefit, 
it seems to promote the blessing of freedom 
from drunkenness and hereditary taints and 
feebleness of body and mind.” 

More drastic legislation is promised by the 
government. M. Ribot, the Finance Minister, 
stated in the Chamber on Feb. 11, 1915: “If the 
Chamber stops at the suppression of absinthe 
only, it will not have gone far enough. There 
must be a reform of the whole legislation on 
all alcoholic liquors. This question will be 
forced on all governments consequent on the 
enormous evils flowing from alcohol.” It was 
then decided by a vote of 481 against 52 to, re- 
fer the question of ‘Alcoholism in France” to 
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the Commission of Hygiene” to consider and 


report how best to deal with the evil.” 


Germany.—The growth of the Temperance 
movement has been phenomenal. Year by year 
the number of total abstainers has largely in- 
ereased, and numerous investigations have been 
made by governmental and scientific institutions 
into evils of the liquor traffic. In connection 
with national insurance, M. Hansen, of Kiel, 
Landerset Counsellor for Insurance, reported in 
1910: “In the campaign against tuberculosis, 
the close connection of this destructive disease 
with the equally widespread and menacing alco- 
holism is made unmistakable.” The Imperial 
Board of Health issued a series of leaflets warn- 
ing the people against alcohol. The changed 
attitude of labor is also remarkable. In the re- 
port of the Prussian Government Trades Inspec- 
tion for 1911, it is stated: “The use of spirits 
among the wood-turners has practically ceased; 
beer drinking is growing less and less. Milk 
is taking the place of beer.” A number of la- 
bor and socialistic organizations have also issued 
recommendations to their members to limit the 
use of alcoholic liquors. In March, 1912, a local 
veto bill was for the first time introduced into 
the Reichstag. The bill provided that “Every 
precinct in the German Empire, its colonies and 
protectorates, has the right to prohibit within 
its borders the industrial manufacture, importa- 
tion, purchase, and sale of alcoholic beverages.” 
The measure was supported by a petition signed 
by over 500,000 electors. 


At the outbreak of war an order was issued 
by the general staff prohibiting spirits being 
served to the German soldiers and sailors dur- 
ing mobilization. And this prohibition has since 
been made permanent by special orders. The 
keepers of beer halls and other places where al- 
coholic liquors are sold have been rigidly re- 
stricted, under heavy penalties, as to the amount 
of beer which can be supplied to the soldiers and 
sailors, During seven months’ travel, as an 
American citizen, in Germany after the out- 
break of the war, Mr. Page Gaston, F.R.G.S., 
Hon. Secretary of the International Prohibition 
Confederation says that among the hundreds of 
thousands of German soldiers and sailors whom 
he saw, there was but one soldier intoxicated, 
and no sailors. To reduce the consumption and 
to preserve the grain for food, an order has 
been issued fixing a 50 per cent reduction in 
the production of beer. 

Sweden.—In response to the demand of the 
people of Sweden for the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic during the war crisis—a demand 
supported by meetings in which Prince Oskar 
and the Princess have taken part—the govern- 
ment has decided to limit the manufacture of 
brandy to half of the former quantity. By this 
means much potatoes and corn will be saved for 
food. It also means a great reduction in the 
sale of spirits. 

AMERICA, 

Canada.—The future of prohibition in British 
North America is bright indeed. The liquor 
traffic is prohibited in Prince Edward Island, La- 
bradcr, Baffin Land, the North West Territory, 
and the Hudson Bay area; also throughout New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia, except the cities of 
St. John’s and Halifax. In more than half of 
New Brunswick and Manitoba, in 906 municipali- 
ties out of 1,143 in the province of Quebec, and 
in 651 municipalities out of 828 in the province 
of Ontario. 

During June and July, 1915, two great contests 
took place in Alberta and Saskatchewan. In Al- 
berta, provincial prohibition was adopted by a 
vote of 46,957 against 27,752, and will go into 
force on July 1, 1916. In Saskatchewan the pro- 
vincial legislature passed a measure prohibiting 
all private liquor selling, thereby closing over 
450 liquor bars, but unfortunately, it was de- 
cided to permit the opening of 80 state liquor 
shops for the sale of intoxicating liquors, to be 
sold in sealed bottles for consumption Off the 
premises. Already 238 of these places have been 
opened; the people, however, have the power to 
grase these places at the next municipal elec- 

ion. 

United States.—Wonderful progress is ¢ inu- 
ally reported from the United Sates, eye bra 
posal to submit nationai prohibition to the vari- 
ous states was before Congress on Dec, 22, 1914, 
when by a majority of eight—197 against 189— 
the proposal was approved. The motion, how- 
ever, was not adopted because a two-thirds ma- 
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jority was not secured. In 1906 there were only 
three prohibition states, viz.—Maine, Kansas and 
North Dakota—while today there are nineteen 
prohibition states, viz—Oklahoma, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Arizona, Colorado, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Alabama, Arkansas, Iowa, Idaho and 
South Carolina. The Utah Legislature in 1914 
passed a prohibition law which was, however, 
vetoed by the governor. Large numbers of coun~ 
ties, and thousands of cities and towns in the 
other states have adopted no-license by means of 
the direct popular veto. It is officially stated 
that 60,000,000 of the 93,000,000 of people in the 
United States are now living under prohibition, 
and that no less than 80 per cent of the total 
area of the United States is free from the public 
sale of intoxicating liquors. 
AUSTRALASIA. 

Australia.—The commonwealth government 
having taken over ten of the seventeen liquor 
shops in Northern Australia, a strong protest 
was made by several members of the Common- 
wealth Parliament, and in May, 1915, the Minis- 
ter of External Affairs announced that the gov- 
ernment would give the people of this area 
power to settle the liquor question for them-~ 
selves. 

In New South Wales the last local option vote 
taken in September, 1914, showed 247,217 in 
favor of no-license as against 178,600 in 1907. 
In South Australia it has been decided by a 
popular vote to close all liquor bars at 6 p. m,, 
and a referendum on 6 o’clock closing is being 
demanded in-each of the other states. 

New Zealand.—The last vote taken in 1915 on 
the question of national prohibition was not so 
successful as was expected. The war, and local, 
political, and religious questions overshadowed 
the question of the liquor traffic. Yet under 
these exceptional circumstances, no-license was 
maintained in twelve electorates, and a clear 
majority of members of Parliament was secured 
in favor of changing the 60 per cent majority 
to secure prohibition to 55 per cent. Had this 
been the law in 1912 when 56 per cent was se- 
eured for national prohibition, New Zealand 
would today have been enjoying total prohibi- 
tion. 


CONSUMPTION OF BEER, WINE AND ALCOHOL IN PRIN- 


CIPAL COUNTRIES, IN GALLONS.(a) 


|< @Nerom gn nat engl 


—_— ——7—or 
Malt Ww Alcohol 


COUNTRIES | Lignoss | ines 


jnited States (b) 
United Kingdom ... 


40,078,000 
b238,347,000 


Germany 1,703,553,000 ,602,| 94,203,000 
France 375,729,000 | 1,541,406,000 70,903,000 
Spain *20,000,000 345,931,000) |) Te cs staserat 
Belgium 411,735,000 9,114,000 10,67%,000 
Dtalyaeeeraermcicsictanemicies: 17,382,000 | 1,011,982,000 26,100,000 
Austria $492,941,000 178,579,000 54,657,000 
Denmark 61,710,000 pias “ »988,5. 

Sweden §72,250,000 . 8,638,000 
Portugal cio ntaisteiaieioia alc iototn/aisiniatota tats siete ialayatbre eceiatwieeainias 
Norway 11,808,000 r 2,034,000 
Bulgarsaneiee sce ceceeaice 3,196,000 34,870,000 $81,000 
Netherlands) <)c\c\-....ssisveisie cisislersin|ii) wsleretelsinisisie’s 2,298,000 10,805,000 
Roumania .. 4,914,000 33,682,000 6,657,000 
Hungar $55,740,000 98,562,000 $43,667,000 
Switzerland 64,616,000 52,168,000 3,579,500 

“Estimated, 1903. tDistilled spirits. §Figures for 1908. Figures for 


(b) Figures for 1911. 
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WINE PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. 


1910. (a)_Returns are for 1909, except as noted. 


The following table shows estimates of wine production in 
gallons by the principal wine-producing countries to the French 


publication Moniteur Vinicole, and is for the year 1912: 


COUNTRIES Gallons COUNTRIES Gallons 
France? 1.0% saserees cjsiets ee 1,568,751,645 || Servia ...ceceecseseves 11,887,650 
Italy «+ «{1,195,612,286 |} Brazil 
Spain . «| 375,121,400 || Tunis .... 

Algeria 176,232,588 || Uruguay . 
Argentina 108,309,700 || Australia . 
Russia 100,384,600 
Portugal © ccrece viv tisielersese 761,625 
Hungary, yajeia coals eislelolslh 70,533,390 
Austria .. «| 66,042,500 
Chile ... ° 66,042,500 
Germany ..... «| 63,400,800 
Greece and Islands 7 55,475,700 
United States «| 42,267,200 1,003,846 
Bulgaria occecese -»| 31,700,400 528,340 
Turkey and Cyprus oe 26,417,000 79,251 
Switzerland «.| 23,854,551 39,625 
Rowumania: 2% site als stem | 23,775,300 
! TLOtALD aivie sis weiniaiciets tee 14,148,718,20$ 


ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 
SELECTED BY GEORGE M. GRAHAM 


~ The Gilded Cross. (300) 

On the top of the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
stands a huge gilded cross. From the hurrying 
throngs of the city one looks up and sees it 
' gleaming in the sunlight and standing out in 
bold relief against a blue or clouded sky. It 
stands there to remind one of that Cross on 
- Calvary’s hill which demonstrated the love and 
righteousness of God, and to proclaim the truth 
that under the Cross all true happiness and 
peace dwell. By that sign we are to conquer 
every foe of the human race. But the cross above 
St. Paul’s is often forgotten. Multitudes never 
see it at all or they behold it. without emotion. 
Their eyes are set upon the street and their 
hearts upon its interests and pursuits. The gild- 
_ ing, too, of the cross fades. The smoke of the city 
tarnishes and dims its lustre. And without 
periodic regilding it would cease to reflect the 
sunshine. The gilt loses its radiance and the 
shining cross soon becomes as dull as the 
smoke-tinged dome beneath it. 


This is the fate of all symbols. What they 
_ typify is forgotten, and the symbol itself be- 
comes either an object of superstitious rever- 
ence or a decorative thing. Men revere the 
cross and not Him who died upon it; or the 
cross is worn as an ornament or turned into a 
work of art. The cross is gilded. Its agony 
and appeal are veiled. It dangles at the end of 
a watch-chain, orrises and falls upon a 
woman’s bosom, or adds a touch of beauty to a 
building, or is worshipped by an ignorant 
peasantry. But gilt or gold, on building or 
grave, the cross is a symbol of a Divine Fact 
and Appeal.—Sunday School Chronicle. | 

The Time for Judgment. (301) 
John 12:31, 32. 


Your little child the other day was taken ill, 
and you put him to bed and called in the doctor. 
The doctor saw some little red spots, and he 
said, “I don’t quite know what it is. It may 
be measles, or it may be scarlet fever; I can’t 
say now, but we shall know by and by. Keep 
the little chap warm; don’t fret; he’ll get 
through it, and I will tell you what it is in a 
day or two.” Even a professional man could 
not tell you. The germ was in the blood and 
was beginning to work out, but the time for 
discerning has not yet come. Two or three 
-days later it was quite clear, and he told you 
what was the matter, and soon the child was 
better. That is what Jesus is saying here, 
“Now is a judgment.”’ You have come to a time 
when you can discern what spirit is moving 
in the world. You cannot always tell, but you 
can tell now. Of certain periods we say, “It is 
a judging time, or “Now is a crisis.” The crisis 
is the discerning time.—F. Luke Wiseman, B. A. 

A Sure Foundation. (302) 
2 eTims 2219. 

I remember well a minister whom I much re- 
spect, saying to me, “I wish I could feel as you 
do. You have certain fixed principles about 
which you are sure, and you have only to state 
them; but I am in a formative state; I make my 
theology every week.” Dear me, I thought, 


what a hopeless state for progress and estab- 
lishment! If the student of mathematics had no 
fixed law as to the value of numbers, but made 
a new multiplication table every week, he 
would not make many caleulations. If a baker 
were to say to me, “Sir, I am always altering 
the ingredients in my bread; I make a different 
bread every week,” I should be afraid the fel- 
low: would poison me one of these days. I 
would rather go to a man whose bread I had 
found good and nourishing. I cannot afford to 
experiment in the bread of life. Oh, the rest of 
knowing within your very soul that the truth 
you rest upon is a sure foundation.—C. H. Spur- 
geon. 


Prayer and Power. (308) 
Phil. 4:13. 
The dweller in Toronto wakes up in the 


morning and wants a light to dress by. He 
presses a little switch and his whole room is 
light as day, and it is Niagara which does it for 
him. He goes to his bath-room and wants to 
heat some water for washing or shaving; he 
presses another switch, and once again Niagara 
supplies his need. He wants to talk to someone 
in Montreal or Chicago, cities hundreds of miles 
away; he rings a bell, and Niagara carries his 
messages for him. He boards one of the trolley 
cars, and Niagara carries him quickly and 
safely to his office door. Niagara is an almost 
exhaustless source of power. There is another 
source of power we need if we are to get 
through life worthily, and that is moral power, 
and we have a Niagara of that kind of power 
in Christ. Look at what Paul says: “I can do 
all things through Christ.”—J. D. Jones, D. D. 

Continual Prayer. (304) 

2 Thess. 1:11; 1 Thess. 5:17. 

This brings us face to face with a very prac- 
tical question: When should the Christian 
pray? And here is the answer of the veteran 
warrior: ‘Pray always.” Is it possible? For 
instance, can a man do two things at once? Can 
we always be thinking about God? I geta little 
help in this problem from this illustration. 
Every young athlete knows it is impossible to 
be always in the gymnasium exercising his 
body. The body does not need it. It would re- 
sent it; it would revolt against it. But the 
genius of gymnastic exercise is that when you 
exercise resolutely in the gymnasium you give 
your body a certain grace and elasticity of car- 
riage, a pose that the body maintains always, 
even when you are doing something else. You 
carry the fruits of the gymnasium on the street; 
you retain them without thinking. And so it 
is when we exercise ourselves in prayer. Our 
souls get a certain loftiness of carriage, a cer- 
tain spirituality of bearing, and when we get 
up from our knees and go out to our business 
our spirits retain that pose, even when we are 
no longer in the attitude of conscious prayer. 
That is to say, conscious exercise breeds un- 
conscious habit, and our soul obtains a God- 
ward pose, so that God’s sunlight can always 
get at it, and God’s energy always flow into it. 
—Dr.:J. H. Jowett. 
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The Inward Desire. (305) 

“She said, If I touch but his garments I shall 
be made whole. * * * He said unto her, Daugh- 
ter, thy faith hath made thee whole.” Mark 
5:25-34. 

We live in a Protestant country, with an evan- 
gelical church and an open Bible; we are more 
or less orthodox in our views and opinions. All 
that is good. It is good to be Protestant, ortho- 
dox, evangelical, Scriptural in our views as to 
how Christ is to be our Saviour. But it is not 
the main thing. It is not the first thing. It is 
not the deepest thing. Behind all that is this: 
Whether you want to be made a different man, 
a different woman; whether you mean to be dif- 
ferent, morally and spiritually, as this woman 
wanted to be physically? That is the deep ques- 
tion, and Christ looks for the answer. Do not 
think I am depreciating orthodox, evangelical 
ideas as to how Christ is to be our Saviour; 
but I say at the back of that there is something 
more important—whether you want to be made 
different by Jesus Christ. I can imagine Christ 
today looking over a church like this—where 
we are Scriptural and evangelical, where the 
gospel is preached Sunday by Sunday, and there 
is nothing grossly superstitious or ignorant— 
looking over a congregation like this, and see- 
ing this one and that one who, with all his 
orthodoxy, all his evangelical Scriptural views, 
has not the remotest intention of being a dif- 
ferent man next week because of Jesus Christ. 
And I can imagine Christ looking at some other 
congregation, say, away in South America, 
where they are Roman Catholics, and very, very 
superstitious; I can imagine him seeing there 
some poor soul with grossly superstitious ideas 
about beads and sacraments, and a hundred 
other things, full of silly ideas as to how sal- 
vation is to be attained, but behind it all a deep 
willingness and desire to be made different by 
Jesus Christ. And I can imagine the Lord poss- 
ing over some of us, with all our orthodox and 
evangelical views of salvation, because we have 
not the remotest intention of being changed by 
him, and giving his blessing to that ignorant 
soul far away in South America, as he gave it 
to this poor woman with all her errors, because 
he saw the deep inward desire to be changed 
by him.—P. Carnegie Simpson, M. A., D. D. 


Peril of a False Security. 
Amos 9:10. 

About ten years ago, or thereabouts, I went 
with a small party of friends to Italy for a few 
weeks. During the journey from Rome to Bo- 
logna we had to cross the Apennines by night, 
and were nearly involved in a serious accident. 
Our train was suddenly pulled up in a mountain 
tunnel; there was a great commotion, all the 
passengers crowding into the corridors in alarm 
demanding to know what had happened; we 
could hear the rushing of a torrent of water not 
far away, but could see nothing owing to the 
black darkness of the tunnel where we were 
imprisoned. Presently railway officials came 
along and told us we should have to stay where 
we were for some time because, owing to re- 
cent floods, the road had collapsed just beyond 
the mouth of the tunnel; had we gone on we 
should all have been precipitated into the gorge 
below with frightful results. So there we stuck 
hour after hour, while gangs of workmen were 
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brought from a distance and managed by torch-— 


light to improvise a temporary bridge, over 
‘which our train crawled to safety. When, tired 
and hungry, we reached Bologna at last, the 
landlord of the hotel where we put up told us, 
with a smile and a shrug of the shoulders, that 
one ought to be prepared for anything on Italian 
mountain railways. Whether this was true or 
a mere cynical observation, I do not know, but 
it was not a bad counsel for life as a whole. 
People have a way of thinking and acting as 
though all with which they have to do were ab- 
solutely stable and secure, whereas it is apt 
to be anything but that. You are traveling, let 
us say, heedlessly and continuously in a certain 
direction, when all at once the road disappears 
and a yawning gulf opens before your face; 
there is no further advance that way; the whole 
course of your life is changed. Well is it for 
you if you are not taken utterly by surprise, 
but are spiritually equal to all you may have 
to meet. Those who are completely dependent 
upon their surroundings for their happiness 
must experience a dreadful shock when their 
accustomed supports are taken away, and they 
find themselves alone in the darkness. And, 
pardon me for saying it, that is the risk that 
some of you are running now; you have nothing 
within yourselves, no life that is lived with God 
as the center, and source, and directing energy 
of your relations with the rest of the world. 
You are tightly bound to your environment, to 
the things of flesh and sense; you could not 
live without them or you think you could not; 
you are sunk up to the neck in what pertains 
only to the outside of you, as it were; you have 
no other interest, no consciousness of spiritual 
reserves on which to draw.—R. J. Campbell, 
M. A. 


The Child Plus the Dynamic. 
Matt. 11:11. 


Jesus said, “He, the least in the kingdom of 
heaven, is greater than John the Baptist,” 
though John the Baptist was the greatest up to 
that time. You can easily understand that, be- 
cause, if you put a little child upon a finished 
ironclad, when that ironclad is about to move 
down into the deep, the child, by touching a but- 
ton, is able to do for that mighty mass of metal 
what an army of Samsons could not do. The 
child, plus the dynamic, is able to do more than 
the greatest man without the dynamic. He that 
is least, a child in the kingdom of God, a child 
who knows how to touch the switch of faith, to 
dislodge the mighty power of the Holy Ghost— 
that child can do more than the greatest man 
without the dynamic.—Dr. Meyer. 
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Fragments of Life. (308) 

Do you believe that the ambitions and ac- 
complishments which you have been obliged to 
put by must crumble into uselessness? 

Let me tell you the tale of a famous Russian 
artist and his violin, a Stradivarius, so pre- 
cious that, in traveling, it was carried always in 
his hands. 

One day, waiting on a railway platform, he 
was pushed by the crowd directly in front of 
a porter’s truck, and, crash! his wonderful vio- 
lin lay scattered in a hundred pieces. I do not 
know what inspired him, frantic with grief, to 
gather up the broken bits—probably merely a 
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feeling that a Stradivarius shouldn’t have even 
its fragments profaned; certainly no idea that 
use could be made of them. Yet, weeks later, 
he brought them to an old violin maker, and 
mutely spread them before him. 

“You want me to mend your violin?” the old 
man asked slowly. The Russian artist nodded. 

“If you give me two days, no!” said the old 
man. “If two weeks, no! If two months, still 
no; but if you give me two years, yes!” 

And two years later, from the fragments 
which had littered the railway platform, a per- 
fect violin had been painstakingly re-created. 

Has life seemed to render useless talents on 
which you once built your highest hopes? Don’t 
accept the loss! Gather up the fragments and 
to work. Not in two days will the miracle be 
wrought, nor two weeks, nor two months—per- 
haps not even in two years; but in the end, yes! 
—McCall’s Magazine. 


The Devotion of Love. 
1 John 4:7. 

You remember Charles Dickens’ beautiful 
story of the poor little father whose one joy in 
life was the love of his blind child. He lived 
in poverty and served a brutal employer who 
often came near to breaking his heart, but he 
managed to keep these things from the growing 
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girl. Whatever he might have to endure, he 
was always cheerful and buoyant to her, and 
never allowed her to think he had a care in the 
world. Then came a day when the child, who 
had now attained to maturity, was to receive 
her sight by the performance of an operation 
which, at an earlier time, would have been im- 
possible. The brave, simple-minded man con- 
sented to it, and then lived in dread as to what 
those eyes would discover. His child had pic- 
tured him a handsome man; he was small and 
ugly. She had thought of the home as a house 
beautiful; it was poor and mean. She had be- 
lieved that everything was well with him in 
his daily toil; she would now know that he had 
stinted and starved himself to provide her with 
comforts and pleasures. The fateful day came, 
and with it the revelation; the eyes of the girl 
were opened, but they were opened to something 
the father himself had never seen—the glory 
that had crowned his life of self-devotion. 

Probably there are some in this congregation 
to whom this parable is no parable, but the 
simple truth. God has opened your eyes to see 
something which but for the darkness and 
struggle of earth you would never have seen, 
and that is the glory that rests upon the brows 
of those near and dear to you who have taught 
you most that you know about the sacred mean- 
ing of life—R. J. Campbell, M. A. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF FAITH 


Hopes are Prophecies. 
Psa. 42:5. 


“There’s a pathetic amount of wasted hope 
in the world,’ said the settlement worker to 
her minister. “Old Jim Cotter is tied hand 
and foot by drink, but he keeps hoping and 
believing that each spree is the last. Old Mrs. 
Casey, at death’s door with an incurable disease, 
is certain that next week she’ll be better. So 
it goes everywhere; so many people hoping for 
things they will never see. Sometimes it makes 
me question the goodness of the universe!” 


Doctor Brown looked quickly at the girl to 
see if she meant what she had said. In spite of 
her laugh, he saw that she was serious. 

“Tt is true, as you say,” he replied, ‘the world 
is incurably hopeful. Without hope, the world 
would sink into apathy, and stagnation, and 
death. Most of our hopes never come to real- 
ization on earth; but that doesn’t mean that 
they were only vain and mocking delusions. 

“Our hopes do not originate in our minds. 
Just as science has shown us that the 
eye came into being in response to the calling 
of the sun’s rays; just as little girls ‘mother’ 
their dolls in obedience to the instinct of moth- 
erhood; so the hopes of men and women come 
to them from Some One who intends that just 
such hopes shall be born in human breasts.” 

“But it seems monstrous to raise hopes that 
cannot be realized!’ Miss Clarke’s face showed 
‘how truly she meant it. 

“Suppose,” said Doctor Brown, “a father 
should tell his little son that if he would study 
faithfully for a year, he would give him the 
finest present a boy could have? And suppose 
the boy thought that the finest present a boy 
could have was a revolver, and should decide 
that that was what his father was going to 
give him? But at the end of the year, suppose 
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the father gave him a wonderful library of the 
race’s best literature, in which gradually the 
boy came to take the greatest delight? The 
father promised something, and he kept his 
promise, although at first the boy was disap- 
pointed, and felt he had not been fairly dealt 
with. I think it’s something like that with us. 
Every hope in every human soul is a promise 
from our Heavenly Father. Sometimes we mis- 
understand the promise; we settle on some- 
thing much poorer than the thing he means us 
to have; but human hopes are divine promises, 
and some day they will all be paid. 

It isn’t mockery that’s behind the life of this 
world; it’s God who is there! Never forget it, 
and never doubt it; human hopes are divine 
promises that never can fail of realization!” 

The troubled look was gone from Miss 
Clarke’s eyes. “I see what you mean,” she 
said. “Our hopes are the messages we get 
from on high. It’s our part to believe them. 
Not one:can be wasted!”—Youth’s Companion. 


The Great Helper Still Lives. (311) 
Heb. 13:6. 

A young widow was struggling to obtain a 
living for herself and her three little children. 
One day she returned after a vain, long, weari- 
some tramp in search of work. She was faint 
and hungry, and there was no food. Almost 
heart-broken, the tears would have their way, 
and she wept convulsively. Her little boy stood 
watching her, wondering greatly what had hap- 
pened to his usually brave, cheery mother. 
Softly he stole to her side, and tenderly smooth- 
ing her cheek, said, “What is the matter, mam- 
ma—is God dead?’ The words came to her 
fainting soul as an electric shock. For the 
moment she had forgotten the Great Helper. 
This message seemed to her as coming straight 
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from heaven in rebuke of her lack of trust. 
With courage she took up the struggle, and the 
promised help did not fail. 


God’s Care. 
Pets ort: 

I remember, many years ago, a little boy ona 
trundle bed, having just retired for the night. 
Before going to sleep, he turned in the direction 
of the large bed on which his father lay, and 
said, “Father, are you there?” and the answer 
came back, “Yes, my son.” I remember that 
that boy turned over and went to sleep without 
a thought of harm. Tonight that little boy is 
an old man of seventy, and every night before 
going to sleep he looks up into the face of his 
Heavenly Father, and says, “Father, are you 
there?” and the answer comes back, “Yes, my 
son.” And then he asks in childish faith, “Will 
you take care of me tonight?” and the answer 
comes back, clear and strong, “Yes, my son.” 
Whom need we fear, if God our Father be with 
us?—Henry Clay Trumbull. 
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Trials. (313) 
Gen. 50:20. 

The Arabs have a saying that all sunshine 
makes the desert. Men often sigh for entire 
exemption from care and sorrow. If this prayer 
were answered they would not be the men they 
are. In silent, dark hours character of a cer- 
tain sweet, tender type is matured. Other 
kinds of character are brought out by the sun- 
shine. God sends all kinds of weather to the 
soul which he would develop in his likeness.— 
Exchange. 


.Faith Steadfast in Sorrow (314) 
Psa. 112:7. 

‘Dr. G. Campbell Morgan says that when hold- 
ing meetings in a city of Nebraska he had a 
conversation with Commander Booth-Tucker, 
who had just lost his wife in a railroad acci- 
dent. Dr. Morgan says: “It was in the city 
of Omaha. I said to him: ‘Commander, the 
passing of your beloved wife was one of the 
things that I freely confess I cannot under- 
stand.’ He said to me: ‘Dear man, do you not 
know that the Cross can only be preached by 
tragedy?’ Then he told me this incident: ‘When 
I and my wife were last in Chicago I was try- 
ing to lead a sceptic to Christ in a meeting. 
At last the sceptic said, with a cold, glittering 
eye and a sarcastic voice, “It is all very well. 
You mean well, but I lost my faith in God when 
my wife was taken out of my home. It is all 
very well; but if that beautiful woman at your 
side lay dead and cold by you, how would you 
believe in God?”’ Within one month she had 
been taken through the awful tragedy of a rail- 
way accident, and the Commander went back 
to Chicago, and in the hearing of a vast multi- 
tude said: ‘Here in the midst of the crowd, 
standing by the side of my dead wife as I take 
her to burial, I want to say that I still believe in 
God, and love him, and know him.’”—S, §., 
Chronicle. 


Good Ont of Evil. 

Philaet2: 
Some time ago I saw a railway embankment 
on fire, and the mercilessly invasive flames 
were, inch by inch, consuming every green 
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blade upon the slope, until a great area was 
jet black in unrelieved destruction. Some 
weeks later I was passing by the same place, 
but instead of the scarred. and ashen ruins, 
there was a wide patch of fresh and most win- 
some green; and just where the fire had burnt 
most fiercely the recreated slope was the most 
attractive. “The things that happened” unto 
it “had fallen out rather unto the progress” of 
vegetation. “God is love,” and therefore “our 
God is a consuming fire.”—J. H. Jowett. 


Value of Suffering. (316) 


; Isa. 48:10. 

At some famous pottery works a visitor se- 
lected for purchase an exquisite model of Dante 
and Beatrice. The price was, however, far 
greater than he anticipated, being treble what 
had been asked for some other specimens of 
the potter’s work. “Why is this so much more 
expensive?” he asked. “Because it has passed 
more often through the furnace,” was the reply. 

God sends his children sometimes through 
repeated furnaces of affliction in order that 
their character may attain a rare and priceless 
perfection. 


Perfect Through Suffering. 
Heb. 2:10. 

Have you noticed that all the gates into the 
Heavenly City are pearls? Do you know how 
pearls are formed? That they are all the result 
of the suffering and disease of the poor little 
molluse in whose shell they grow. Oh, what 
“pearls” are coming, and are now forming, out 
of our daily sufferings!—Letters of Andrew 
Jukes. 
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Not a Calamity But a Help. (318) 


Once, to a friend of mine, was sent a rare 
plant, which he set in a big flower-pot, close to 
a fountain-basin. It never throve; it barely 
lived, putting out only a delicate stunted foliage. 

He went away for a few weeks, and, the day 
after he was gone, the flower-pot was broken 
by a careless garden boy, the plant, earth and 
all, falling into the water; the boy removed the 
broken pieces of the pot, and seeing that the 
plant had sunk to the bottom of the little pool, 
never troubled his head to fish it out. When 
my friend returned, he noticed one day in the 
fountain a new and luxuriant growth of some 
unknown plant. He made inquiries and found 
out what had happened. It then came out that 
the plant was in reality a water-plant, and that 
it had pined away for want of nourishment, 
perhaps dimly longing for the fresh bed of the 
pool. ‘ 

Even so has it been, times without number, 
with some starving and thirsty soul. There_has 
descended upon it what looks at first sight like 
a calamity, some affliction unaccountable and 
irreparable; and then it proves that this was 
the one thing needed; that sorrow has brought 


out some latent unselfishness, or suffering ener-- 
gized some unused faculty of strength and pa- — 


tience.—Putnam’s Monthly. 


Deliverance, Not Desertion. (319) 
Psa. 143:11. 
Several years ago a woman, with her little 


baby, was riding in a stage-coach in western > 


Montana. The weather was bitter cold, and, in 
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spite of all the driver could do to protect her, 
he saw that the mother was becoming uncon- 
scious from the cold. He stopped the coach, 
took the baby, and wrapping it warmly, put it 
under the seat, then seized the mother by the 
arm, and dragging her owt upon the ground, 
drove away, leaving her in the road. As she 
saw him drive away, she ran after him, crying 
piteously for her baby. When he felt sure that 
she was warm, he allowed her to overtake the 
coach and resume her place by her baby. Can 
we not imagine her gratitude when she realized 
that he had saved her life? He had done as 
God sometimes does, to shake us out of soul- 
lethargy and moral sleep which would end in 
death. 


The Harvest of Tears. 
ee Psa. 126:5, 6. 

The beautiful humn, “Abide With Me,” was 
written in 1847, by Rev. Henry Francis Lyte, 
when he was in the final stage of disease. His 
life was one of disappointments. His ambi- 
tions were crossed, his affections were betrayed, 
his health failed: Though of gentle birth and 
high scholarship, he was placed in what he 
himself called “a dreary Irish curacy.” But he 
was not permitted to linger even there; failing 
health compelled him to relinquish his charge 
in an attempt to prolong his life in the soothing 
climate of Italy. Before leaving for the South 
he gathered his strength for the administration 
of a last communion service, although, as he 
wrote, “scarcely able to crawl.” Then he gave 
his farewell to the members of his flock and re- 
tired to his chamber. As the evening of the 
Sabbath day gathered its shadows, he came 
forth wearily, and laid in the hand of one of 
his relatives this hymn of eight stanzas. Thus 
was this prayer in hymn born in an hour of 
deepest darkness and bitterest disappointment. 
—Heidelberg Teacher. Z 
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DRAWING BACK. 


The late Rev. Dr. J. B. Wakely was a most in- 
imitable delineator, and fond of a good story. 
He related with great glee how he once ex- 
tricated himself from a most awkward dilemma. 
Preaching in a Hudson river town on a warm 
summer afternoon to a congregation of farm- 
ers mainly, from the text, “If- any man draw 
back, my soul hath no pleasure in him,” he in- 
advertently observed, “My brethren, sheep never 
fight.” Those who were awake looked up at 
him; and showed, by their interest that the min- 
ister had never seen two old rams trying to butt 
each’ other’s brains out. The doctor discov- 
ered his’ mistake as soon as they did, but not 
seeing his way out of it, he repeated the state- 
ment with greater emphasis. Those of his audi- 
ence who were awake, nudged their sleeping 
brethren, who, on opening their eyes, looked about 
to sée what had happened. This greatly embar- 
rassed the doctor, and he was now sadly puz- 
zled. He ventured, with still greater emphasis, 
to repeat the statement, “My brethren, sheep 
never fight,” when luckily he saw his way out, 
and doubling his fist, struck it into the palm 
of the other hand, adding, with genuine unction, 
“except they first draw back.” 


“Qne Hundred Great Texts 
and Their Treatment” 


A valuable addition to our “Lever for Lifting 
Your Church” series, which includes 
the most successful and practical 
books for preachers. 


There is no book like this. 
First—It gives the text and topic. 


Second—It tells how two or more preachers 
of ability have treated this text. From these 
suggestions you may develop an entirely dif- 
ferent treatment. 


_Third—Twelve or more illustrations bearing 
directly on the text and topic are given. You 
may use only two or three, and others may 
remind you of experiences of your own, which 
are always more effective. However, personal 
experiences of interest are limited. 


Here is a volume of the choicest material of 
up-to-date incident and comment, which is in- 
spiring to any preacher. 


Sermons for Special Days and Occasions. 

These texts might be termed the heart of 
the Bible, and cover the vital subjects of the 
Book, but they have been indexed with a view 
to use for Special Days and Occasions. 


New Year, Easter, Pentecost, Children’s 
Day, Mother’s Day, Men’s Meetings, Thanks- 
giving Day, Great Calamities, Christmas, De- 
cision Day, Baccalaureate, Missions, Giving, 
Fraternal Orders and Evangelistic. 


To preachers who are always on the alert 
for striking illustrations that will illuminate 


and drive home some thought, this volume will ... 


be most welcome. 

A Spartan soldier once complained that his 
sword was not long enough. “Add a step to 
your sword,” was the general’s command. 

Often when plain statement of facts, and ap- 
peal is not reaching your hearers, add a step 
to your sword by dramatizing your thought 
and purpose with some illustration that will 
not only compel attention, but will convince 
and move the consciences and their wills. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50, payable 30 days, or 
sent postpaid on receipt of $2.00 with order. ‘ 


F. M. Barton, Publisher, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Save 50c. by sending cash. 


(1) Send me copy of 100 Great Texts and 
Their Treatment, for which I enclose $2.00. 


(2) Send me copy of 100 Great Texts and 
Their Treatment, on approval. I will remit 
$2.50 for it in 30 days or return it in 10 days. 
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THE HOMILETIC 


TUNE 


New Year 


G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 
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YEAR—JANUARY 


Evangelism 


NEW YEAR 


This is the time of good resolutions and of 
the forward look. Questions of character and 
ideals are freshly before sensitive persons as 
they enter this new year. The old, old prob- 
lem, realization of which is the hallmark of 
fineness of soul, is how to be better one’s self, 
and to do better for others. Everybody wants 
self-improvement. Is there any rule, of uni- 
versal application and of unquestioned effi- 
cacy, whereby this end may be gained? There 
is. There is a master word on the subject. The 
way is clearly marked. It is the way of self- 
forgetting devotedness to the mind of Christ. 
The consecrated life is the conquering life— 
the life of power as well as the life of peace and 
purity. When our all is given into the keeping 
of Christ, then his unlimited ability is pledged 
to the highest employment of that trust. Paul 
expressed the great truth in the familiar words 
of his letter to his Roman friends, “I beseech 
you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
to present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God, which is your reasonable 
service.” 

The New Year is a golden gate of oppor- 
tunity for us to enter as pastors. The hearts of 
our people are impressible. Our people desire 
to be led into a deeper interest in spiritual 
things. Embrace the opportunity to preach 
with an earnestness never felt nor manifested 
before. Preach for consecration of Christians. 
Seek a revival in your own hearts, brother pas- 
tors. Seek a revival in the hearts of your 
church members. Seek for an ingathering of 
those as yet outside. Your New Year sermons, 
brethren, may be the beginning of a revival in 
your churches and communities. Let us, the 
readers of The Expositor, pray for one another, 
that great things may come to us and to our 
people. May the year 1916 be the best year in 
the history of the churches you serve and in the 
great Church throughout the world! A great 
revival would bring peace to the nations. Only 
God, with his visitation of grace, can cure the 
war fever. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (321) 

The Transition From the Old Year to the 
New: “From everlasting to everlasting thou 
art God.” Psa. 90:2. 

At the Return of the Year: “Go strengthen 
thyself, * * * for at the return of the year the 
King of Syria will come up against thee.” 1 
Kings 20:22. 

Events in God’s Grasp: 
thy hand.” Psa. 31:15. 

Life’s Shifting Scenery: “The fashion of this 
world passeth away.” 1 Cor. 7:31. 

Looking Forward:. “The set of their faces is 
forward.” Hab. 1:9. (R. V.) 

The Cycle of Life: ‘Then shall the dust re- 
turn to earth as it was; and the spirit shall re- 
turn to God who gave it.” Eccl. 12:7. 


“My times are in 


Life On Good Foundations: “Like a man 
which built an house, and digged deep, and laid 
the foundation on a rock.” Luke 6:48. 

A New Year Motto: “This one thing I do.” 
Phil 3213. 

The New Year Prize: “I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” Phil. 3:14. 

A Motto for 1916: ‘With both hands earnest- 
ly.” Micah 7:3. 

New Things and New Year: “Old things are 
passed away, behold all things are become new.” 
26COP abslidc 


The Voyage and the Pilot: “So he bringeth 


them unto their desired haven.’”’ Psa. 107:30. 
The Crowned Year: “Thou crownest the 
year with thy goodness.” Psa. 65:11. 


New Year Resolutions: “I am resolved what 
to do.” Luke 16:4. 
The Divine Leader: 
fore them.” Ex. 31:21. 
New Books Opened: 
opened.” Rey. 20:12. 
The Flood of Years: 
the flood.” Psa. 29:10. 
A Pleasant Prospect: 
with thee.” Ex. 33:14. 
The Christ of the Centuries: 
the same yesterday, today and forever.” 
WSs 
Over a New Road: “Ye have not passed this 
way heretofore.’ Josh. 3:4. 
Another Opportunity: “He made it again.” 


“And the Lord went be- 
“And the books were 
“The Lord sitteth upon 

‘My presence will go 


“Jesus Christ 
Heb. 


Jer. 18:4. 
The Need of Haste: “Brethren, the time is 
short.” 1 Cor. 7:29. 


The New Date: ‘This month shall be unto 
you the beginning of months; it. shall be the 
first month of the year.” Ex. 12:2. 

God’s Care in the New Year:. “The Lord is 
my shepherd, I shall not want.” Psa. 23:1. 


The New Path and The New Year. (322) 

“Ye have not passed this way heretofore. * * * 
Sanctify yourselves; for tomorrow the Lord 
will do wonders among you.” Josh. 3:4, 5. 

The old path had ended for God’s people. The 
dream of forty years now to become a reality. 
“Not this way before.” 

I. Illustrative of life and the spirit in which 
the future should be approached. Dr. Johnson 
says, “We never do anything consciously for 
the last time without sadness of heart,” e. g., 
the boy leaving school. 

II. This view gives a value to the present. 
A time of preparation. Israel was the Lord’s. 
“Sanctify yourselves.” Compare Rom. 12:1. 
Use the present or it will use up you. 

III. View the new and unknown past as 
Joshua and Israel did. 

“Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand drest in living green.” 
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A type of the future. 
Face the east. 

IV. How are life’s changes to be met? 1. 
By a solemn pause. Israel not hurried across 
the flood. They kept their eye on the ark. Not 
thoughtlessly, or hurriedly; be prepared. 2. 
Approach future with courage. Our God is the 
God of tomorrow—“the same yesterday, today, 
and forever.” 3. By girding on the armor, 
which our Joshua supplies. Go forth to realize 
his “wonders.”—Author Unknown. 


The best always ahead. 


Christ’s Recipe for Happiness. (323) 

“Blessed are the * * *.” Matt. 5:3-10. 

In the Beatitudes the word “blessed” means 
“happy,” so that Jesus tells us clearly what 
things go to make a man happy. You will no- 
tice that the ingredients in this recipe are all 
mental conditions; humility, as contrasted with 
loud-voiced assertiveness; sorrow (for sin); 
meekness; a passion for right living; kindness; 
purity; a peaceful spirit. Cultivate these qual- 
ities, and, if Jesus is to be believed, you will be 
happy. There is a limitless possibility within 
you. Develop it. “Theirs is the kingdom.” 

This is the way to have a happy New Year. 
—H. 


A Happy New Year Problem. (324) 

“Be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord.” 1 Cor. 15:58. 

The beginning of the year is the occasion for 
new policies in business. Why not new pro- 
grams in life? Here is one which is truly 
“happy;” because of: 

I. Right Adjustment of Life. Original idea 
of “happy?” “Happily married.” Lot failed in 
adjustment, while Abraham grew into closer 
blissful friendship with God. 

II. Increasing Stability. Tranquil life jour- 
ney. President Wilson not afraid of “unlucky” 
thirteens because of his poise. 

III. Fruitfulness. Abounding life always fol- 
lows right planting (adjustment). 

IV. Companionships in higher and more con- 
genial vocation: ‘Work of the Lord.” 

V. Certain outcome guaranteed by divine in- 
tegrity—Author Unknown. 


Happiness of Service. (325) 

“Always abounding in the work of the Lord.” 
1 Cor. 15:58. 

God has made the heart to give. That is why 
the doing of good brings joy. And the joy is 
not always in proportion to the size of the deed. 
It is possible to get as much real and abiding 
happiness out of little acts of kindness as in 
giving $100,000 for a city library. Poverty is 
no bar to joy. There is a story of a woman who 
lived in a poor village. She planted a flower- 
garden in front of her house. She gave the 
neighbors seeds, helped them to weed and dig, 
gave them advice, and encouraged them to send 
flowers to the county fair. She changed the 
tone of the village by her example and her 
service. Here, then, is a great secret; do some- 
thing to help somebody, no matter how small 
the service may seem, and you open floodgates 
of joy.—Rev. R. P. Anderson. 


The Glory of a Good Resolution. (326) 

“Whereas it was in thine heart to build a 

house for my name, thou didst well.” 1 Kings 
8:18. 


Some say they do not believe in ‘New Year 
resolutions.” Depends: If only half-hearted 
“intentions,” Wwe agree; but if sincere like 
David’s, they possess true glory. 

I, Step Upward; transforming power as seen 
in Joseph, Nehemiah, Lincoln, Carey. 


“°Tis not what a man does that exalts him, 
But what a man would do.”’—Browning. 


“Resolve” is to “dissolve and flow out;” when 
such is a soul-experience, there is a sustaining 
power in resolutions. 


II. Glorious Because of Uplift to Others. 
Solomon presents such a case, and the example 
of parents and older brothers may have similar 
results, especially when resolution shows in 
action. 

III. Glorious Because of Connection with 
Divine Plan, when the intention is “good.” 

There are times in life when noble resolu- 
tions must be made, and it is well to put these 
resolutions into concrete form. Whenever a 
new year dawns upon us, there instinctively 
arises in our hearts a feeling that we should 
make good resolutions and start the year anew. 
This impulse should not be resisted nor re- 
pulsed, for it is the voice of conscience calling 
us to walk in the right way. When Mr. Glad- 
stone was twenty-one years old he made the 
following entry in his journal: ‘In practice the 
great end is that the love of God may become 
a habit of my soul, and particularly these things 
are to be sought: The spirit of love, of self- 
sacrifice, of purity, of energy.” If these things 
are set before the soul as ideals for achieve- 
ment during the coming year, it will not be a 
year of failure—Author Unknown. 


God Will Keep Faith. (327) 

“Ye have not passed this way heretofore.” 
Josh. 3:4. 

Every new year brings to us the truth spoken 
to Israel: ‘“‘Ye have not passed this way here- 
tofore.” But we have passed through many 
ways in the past and God has not failed us. 
This is assurance that God will keep faith with 
us if we keep faith with him. 

“They best 
Can greet the New Year’s coming * * * who best 
have kept 
Faith with the Old, and freighted its swift hours 
With their great thoughts and God-like pur- 
poses 
Translated nobly into noble deeds!” 
The Lost Chance. (328) 

“He made it again.” Jer. 18:4. 

No one ever gets a second chance in this 
world at anything. As Hughes wrote: “We all 
get new chances til the end of our lives, but 
not any second chance in the same set of cir- 
cumstances. A lost chance, with all that it 
might have meant, is lost once for all.” 

Young people throw away chances every day. 
God sends opportunity into every young life, 
greater opportunity than is recognized or taken. 
If each young person would closely follow 
God’s will, grasping each opportunity and using 
it thoroughly, advancement could not be es- 
caped. : 

Only a few show this noble determination, 
like David Livingstone and Abraham Lincoln, 
and God makes of them men who are the 
world’s marvels. 
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“T have no chance,” a youth complains; and 
that very day some other one, in far harder cir- 
cumstances, resolves: “This unpromising open- 
ing is my chance, and I will take it!” Which 
of the two is worthy to win? . 

Sometimes an obstacle is the chance to show 
one’s perseverance. God tests his children, to 
make them fit for more and higher things. If 
the test is not taken, the chance is lost. That 
same chance will never come again, and the 
usefulness for which the acceptance of it would 
have prepared the young soul is missed forever. 
—Author Unknown. 


The Mounting Spiral. (329) 


It is marvelous to see an aeroplane mount the 
sky in one of the field trials, when the prize is 
offered to the aviator who can mount highest in 
the shortest time. 


The aeroplanes start like birds, running along 
the ground and rushing upward into the sky, in 
long spiral sweeps, around and up. They are 
never far away or out of sight—just circling 
and rising above the field all the while, until 
they are mere specks, immeasurably aloft. The 
one that wins will probably be the one that 
rises highest without making too wide a sweep. 

The mounting spiral is the ideal way of 
reaching the heights in other things as well as 
in aviation. One who insists that it “keeps one 
down” to travel in a small routine circle for- 
gets that this circular movement can be linked 
with rising steadily. A round of cares can be- 
come a round of winged thoughts, too. Great- 
ness has always mounted by doing its daily 
tasks well and going upward at the same time. 

So the thing to do is to get the mounting 
spiral into one’s daily living. At first, of course, 
it isn’t easy. Every aviator has to learn pa- 
tiently, they say. But it can be mastered, and 
then comes the freedom of the sky. 


Here is a thought for the New Year. Do 
your daily tasks well and mount upward at the 
same time. Get the mounting spiral into the 
daily living.—H. 


Do It Better. (330) 
As our thoughts run back over the year that 
has gone, we lament the failures and bewail the 
shortcomings. Our heart cries out as did the 
old painter of Sienna, who, after standing for a 
long time in silent meditation before his canvas, 
turned away, saying: “May God forgive me 
that I did not do it better!” Such a prayer upon 
our lips and in our hearts will help us as we 
step out upon the threshold of this new year. 


Happy New Year. (331) 
There are physical sources of joy. One secret 
of happiness is to keep well. A healthy body 
alone can enjoy to the full the pleasures that 
come through the senses, sight, hearing, exer- 
cise, and even eating. To enjoy life one does 
not need to be a glutton, but, as President Eliot 
says, there is a good deal of sound philosophy 
in the reply of a dying cld woman to her min- 
ister’s leading question, “Here, at the end of a 
long life, which of the Lord’s mercies are you 
most thankful for?” Her eye brightened as she 
answered, “My victuals.” 


The Shadow of Past Year. (332) - 


A youth greatly desiring a position goes into. — 


an office in answer to an advertisement. The 
proprietor of the business explains to him that 


the nature of the work is such that he-can em- - ;: 


ploy only a good penman, and handing him two 
pieces of paper says: “Copy those sentences 
on this sheet of paper and then we will talk 
business.” The youth takes his place at the 
table, he is anxious to write well; but while at 
school he had been careless and indolent with 
writing, and now, when the test comes, the rec- 
ord of the past expresses itself in every move- 
ment of the pen, in the formation of each letter, 
and in humiliation he lays the result of his ef- 
fort before the employer and passes out of the 
office defeated. 

It is this peculiar feature of days gone by, 
this power of former years to cast their in- 
fluence over our prospects and either mar or 
help them, that we call the Shadow of the Past 
Years. Perhaps we should more fittingly call 
it the substance of the past. The past years 
throw their shadow over our physical life. The 
past years throw their shadow over our mental 
life. The past years throw their shadow over 
our moral life.—Rev. Ralph C. Morris. 

Time Becoming More Precious. (333) 
Eccl. 3:1-8. 

An eminent divine wrote upon the fly leaf 
of his Bible at the close of a watch-night meet- 
ing: 

“This day closes my sixtieth year. The day 
is far spent, but so long as I live and God gives 
me strength, I mean to work. Time is becom- | 
ing more precious every day. Time is money; 
yea, more than money. I must hurry if I am to 
finish what work I have to do.” 

Thank God that for eminent and common peo- 
ple alike there is but one rule for consecrated 
time, which reads: Doing one’s best each min- 
ute is the sum and substance of consecrated 
time. 


New Year Wisdom. (334) 

Some one has said, “Wisdom is knowing what 

to do next; skill is knowing how to do it; and 

virtue is doing it.” All three may be ours this 

new year if we are willing to surrender our 
lives to the Master. 


Better This Year. (335) 

In one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels we are 
told that Old Mortality went about the country, 
visiting the graves of the martyrs, lovingly rub- 
bing the green moss from their gravestones, 
and chiseling afresh the letters of their names 
in order to keep their memory green. But the 
dead did not stir beneath his hand. 

Whatever inspiration may be derived from 
remembering the martyrs, little good can come 
from dwelling with regret upon the story of our 
dead past. No regret, no agony of repentance, 
no sobs, no tears, can alter that. If memory 
spurs us to bigger and more strenuous effort 
in the future, it is well; but it need not be 
poisoned with futile wailing. 

Botanists tell us that only that tree lives that 
makes new wood each year. If we have made 
mistakes, let them warn us not to fail in the 
same way again. If we have had any measure 
of success, we can do still better this year.— 
Rey. R. P. Anderson. 
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Re sict The New Volume. (336) 
Each year as it ends is like a volume in the 
history of our lives. When the year ends, it is 
as though the volume had been printed, bound 
and sent abroad on its mission. If errors be 
found in it, as they will, they can be corrected 
by noting them in subsequent volumes. So in 
our lives we may correct errors of the past by 
carefully noting them in the year that lies be- 
fore us. If the new volume is to be freer from 
errors than the old, we shall need the gracious 
help of.God and his sustaining power. Do not 
dare to enter the New Year without his pres- 
ence as your guide. 


Today is King. (337) 
: The poet Horace, though a pagan, had a real- 
ization of the pressing importance of today 
when he wrote: “Carpe diem,” seize, snatch 
today. Emerson says: “Write it on your heart 
that every day is the best day in the year. No 
man has learned anything rightly until he 
knows that every day is doomsday. Today is 
a king in disguise. Today always looks mean 
to the thoughtless in the face of a uniform ex- 
perience that all good and great and happy ac- 
tions are made up precisely of these blank days. 
Let us not be deceived. Let us unmask the king 
as he passes.”—-J. Y. Ewart, D. D. 


What Is New Year’s? (338) 

“Papa,” asked Jamie, “what is New Year’s?” 

Papa, who was a very wise man, raised his 
mild spectacled eyes fromthe great book he 
was studying. “New Year’s?” he repeated in an 
abstracted tone. ‘A year, my child, is a period 
of time containing three hundred and sixty-five 
days of twenty-four hours each—that is, the 
common civil year, to which I presume you 
refer. The embolismic or intercalary lunar 
year consists of three hundred and eighty-four 
days. Besides these, there is the Gregorian 
year, the astronomical year, the bissextile or 
leap year, the sidereal or’— 

“Oh, thank you, papa,” said Jamie, with a lit- 
tle gasp. ‘“I—I think perhaps I had better go 
to bed now. Goo—good night, papa.” 

“Or astral year,” continued papa, calmly. 

Do you know any better than that what New 
Year’s is? 


Days Make Years. (339) 
Miss Havergal has put into smoothly flowing 
lines, crowded with meaning, “the secret of a 
happy day.’ What does she say? “Just to let,” 
“just to know,” “just to follow,” “just to trust,” 
“just to ask,” “just to take,” “just to leave.” 
These are mighty monosyllables. They make 
the way very simple. And so it really is, in 
theory. The practice is another thing. In 
practice it is important not to attempt either 
too much or too little. One attempts too much, 
and is decidedly off the track, who permits his 
thought to range at random over a_ whole 
twelve-month, and talks vaguely about a happy 
year. One day is enough to tackle at a time.— 
Rev. James Mudge, D. D. 


Our New Year Proposes. (340) 

Only a new purpose can make a new year.— 
Anon. 

A year of self-surrender will bring larger 

blessings than four-score years of selfishness.— 
Anon. 


O Lord, pinch me into the remembraiice of 
my promise, that so I may re-enforce my old 
vows with new resolutions.—Thomas Fuller. 

What we need is not a new compass every 
year, but a new determination to steer straight 
by the oJd compass, which is the word of God 
in Christ—Henry Van Dyke, D. D 


A life without a purpose is a languid, drift- 
ing thing; every day we ought to renew our 
purpose, saying to ourselves: This day let us 
make a sound beginning, for what we have hith- © 
erto done is naught.—Thomas a Kempis. 


New Year Resolutions. (341) 


There are many vicious proverbs, and one of 
them is: “The road to hell is paved with good 
intentions.” Brethren, the road away from 
hell has that sort of asphalt.—Russel Sewall. 


Broken Resolutions. (342) 

At our house, when the water pitcher gets 
broken, we don’t give up drinking water; we 
get a new water pitcher and pitch right in 
again. That is the thing to do with broken res- 
olutions. They do not represent luxuries, they 
represent necessities. Go to the shop and get 
fresh ones.—Russel Sewall. 


Launch Forth. (348) 
One thing is sure; we shall not accomplish 
anything this year if we expect to accomplish 
nothing. If a man walks along the road, he 
sees a thousand things he didn’t expect to see 
when he started out, but he sees them because 
he started out. Whoever launches forth on 
God’s promises may not get where he thought 
he would, but he will get somewhere. 


Deeds and Dates. (344) 
If any of us failed to take a new start on New 
Year’s Day, or if, since our new start then, we 
have had a setback, let us call this, the 9th of 
January, our New Year’s Day, and let us begin 
a new year for Christ right here. A thousand 
years are as one day with Christ, anyway, and 
he cares far more for deeds than for dates. 


A New Man In a New Year. (345) 
When a year dies we cannot repress a feeling 
of sadness, due no doubt to the fact that there 
have been so many failures and mistakes in our 
lives that we regret the record written and 
sealed by its passing. The sadness is softened 
and mellowed for the Christian by the promise 
of God, “Your sins and your iniquities will I 
remember no more.” What God has forgiven 
and forgotten, let us not carry with us into the 
New Year.—The Christian Observer. 


A Happy New Year. (346) 
God gives us all a happy New Year; a year 
of love and duty and devotion; a year of the 
sensible indwelling of the Spirit; a year of 
growth and faithful service; a year with Christ! 
The old year is behind us. To look over our 
shoulders is to grow sad, but blessed be God, we 
can forget. One of God’s chiefest gifts is the 
oblivion of sin. He will remember our sins no 
more against us. Nor need we remember them. 

The Japanese have a proverb: 

My sleeve with tears is always wet, 

I have forgotten to forget. 

But here is our word of encouragement: 
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“Forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are be- 
fore, I press towards the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 


Begin Again. 
“Waste no tears 
Upon the blotted record of the lost years, 
But turn the leaf, and smile, oh smile to see 
The fair white pages that remain for thee.” 
Thank God it is always possible to begin 
again. 


(347) 


At The Threshold of The Year. (348) 
Christ stands at the threshold of the year, 
saying, “Follow Me!” To follow him is to imi- 
tate him; thus we reach the full stature of a 
man. To follow him is to tread in footsteps 
that lead to the porches of Bethesda; up rickety 
stairways into the attics of the poor, and down 
into the basement of sin and suffering. To fol- 
low Christ is to bend one’s shoulders as he did 
to his appointed task, and to heed the behest of 
duty as the Voice of God.—Rev. David James 
Burrell, D. D. 


Grow Some New Wood. (349) 
When Longfellow was well along in years, he 
was asked how it was that he was able to keep 
so vigorous and write so beautifully. His re- 
ply was to point to a blooming apple-tree near- 
by and say: “That apple-tree is very old, but 
I never saw prettier blossoms upon it than 
those which it now bears. The tree grows a 
little new wood every year, and I suppose it is 
out of that new wood that those blossoms come. 
Like the apple-tree, I try to grow a little new 
wood each year.” Try it yourself as the New 
Year begins. 


A Transparent Slate. (350) 
I once read a beautiful meaning to the text, 
“Leaving us an example that we should follow 
his steps” (1 Peter 2:21). ‘Let us,’ said the 
author, “write our lives over the life of Jesus.” 
That gives the idea of a transparent slate, 
which even a wee child can trace over. So the 
Great Master comes to us and says, “Write your 
life over mine carefully and faithfully.” Let us 
do it more carefully and more faithfully during 
this new year. 


EVANGELISM 


It is a trite saying in the business world that 
“Time is money.” In a better, higner, nobler 
sense, time is education, elevation, saivation. 
The Scripture is explicit, “Behold, now is the 
accepted time; behold now is the day of salva- 
tion.” In the midst of the world’s busy din this 
truth is too apt to be overlooked and ignored. 
The all-engrossing object is money-making, 
and the truer, higher ends for which time is 
given are forgotten and neglected. Men are 
solicitous about making money, and when it 
is made then comes the greater solicitude about 
keeping it. Between this upper and nether 
mill-stone men wear out their lives, and do not 
perceive their folly until it is too late to “re- 
deem the time” and recover their wasted man- 
hood. 


When will men realize that there is an ideal 
more worthy to live for and strive for than 
dollars and cents, or material possessions of 
any kind? When will they learn relative values, 
and use this world to gain the next? Temporal 
possessions have a necessary place in life, but 
a subordinate place. 


If ever there was a time, then now is the 
time for evangelistic work, fellow pastors. In 
the crash of the awful European war eternal 
things have become more real. The war has 
made men thoughtful, humble, and has taught 
them dependence upon God. And men need 
God. Let us lead them to him. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (351) 

Starting Out For Christ: “For the Lord will 

help me. Therefore shall I not be confounded.” 
Isa. 50:9. 

The Day of Salvation: “Behold, now is the 
accepted time; behold now is the day of salva- 
tion.” 2 Cor. 6:2. 

Neglect of Salvation: ‘How shall we escape 
if we neglect so great salvation.” Heb. 2:3. 

The Two Roads: Matt. 7:13, 14. 

What Is a Christian? Mark 16:16. 

Almost Persuaded. Acts 21:28. 

Come and See: John 1:39. 


Decision for God Demanded: 
Lord’s side?” Ex. 32:26. 


The New Birth: John 3:3. 


A New Man: Col. 3:10. 

Sons of God By Faith: Gal. 3:24; John 1:12. 

Two Roads and Two Ends: Matt. 6:13-27. 

Three Foundation Facts: 1. Ruin in sins. 
2. Redemption by blood. 3. Regeneration by 
the Spirit. Rom 5:12; Heb. 9:22; John 3:5. 

Sonship: 1. The origin of sonship, Gal. 3:26. 
2. The spirit of sonship, Gal. 4:6, 7. 3. The 
place of sonship, John 7:35. 4. The manifesta- 
tion of sonship, Rom. 8:19-29. 

The Source of Life: John 5:26. 1. The life 
manifested, 1 John 1:4. 2. The life imparted, 
John 10:10. 3. The life possessed, John 3:36. 
4, The life exhibited, 2 Cor. 4:10. 5. The life 
in fruition, Titus 1:2. 

Redemption: Heb. 9:12. 1. A Redeemer pro- 
vided, Job. 33:24. 2. Redemption by blood, 
Eph. 1:7. 8. Redemption by power, Eph. 1:13, 
14. 4. Redemption from iniquity, Titus 2:14. 
The word means to buy back and set free. That 
is what Christ does for us. 

The Great Word, Salvation: Rom. 1:16. Sal- 
vation is threefold. 1. Past, from sin’s panalty, 
2. Present, from sin’s power. 3. Future, from 
sin’s presence. The first is immediate, secured 
by Christ’s death. The second is continuous 
by Christ’s life. The third is prospective at 
Christ’s coming. . 

Regeneration: John 38:7. 1. Its necessity. 
John 3:7. 2. Its nature, John 3:5. 3. Its agent, 
John 3:8. 4. Its instrument, 1 Pet. 1:23. 5. Its 
means, 1 John 5:1. 6. Its fruits, 1 John 2:9. 
7. Its manifestation, 1 John 5:1, 2. 

Two Causes of Unfruitfulness: 1. “They had 
no root.” Matt. 13:6. Christless. 2. “It lacked 
moisture.” Luke 8:6. Spiritless. 

The Great Deliverance: Gal. 1:3, 4. 1. The 
Giver—our Lord Jesus Christ. 2. The gift— 
himself. 38. The object—for our sins. 4. The 
end—deliverance from the world. 

The Power of Love: 2 Cor. 5:14. 1. Drawn 
by love, Jer. 31:3. 2. Satisfied by love, Sol. 


“Who is on the 
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Song 2:4. 3. Constrained by love, 2 Cor. 5:14. 
4. Energized by love, Phil. 1:7. 

Emblems of the Holy Spirit: Acts 2:2. 1. 
John 3:8, Wind, to awaken. 2. Ezekiel 37:1-14, 
Breath, to give life. 3. Ezekiel 47:2-13, Water, 
to cleanse and heal. 4. Psa. 23:5, 1 John 2:20, 
Oil, to anoint and enlighten. 

The Preciousness of Christ: “Unto you there- 
fore, which believe he is precious,” 1 Pet. 2:7. 
To believers Christ is precious above all things 
else. To believers everything pertaining to 
Christ is precious. 1. His person. 2. His 
work. 3. His laws. 4. His word. 5. His peo- 
ple. 6. His fame. 


How to Get Rich: “Ask what I shall give 
thee.” 1 Kings 3:1. 1. Asking the simplest 
method. 2. The divinely appointed method. 3. 
The only method. 4. The certain method. It 
has ever been the abundantly successful 
method. 


Are You a Christian? 


Question—Are you a Christian? 

Answer—I am. 

Q.—What makes you a Christian? 

A.—The grace of God. 

Q.—How did you become a Christian? 

A.—By the Holy Spirit revealing to me my 
own sinfulness, enlightening my mind in the 
knowledge of the mercies of God as revealed in 
Christ, and giving me power to receive Christ 
by faith and to rest on him alone for my salva- 
tion. 

Q.—How do you know yourself to be a Chris- 
tian? 

A.—The Holy Spirit bearing witness with my 
spirit that I am a child of God. 

Q.—How many other people know you to be 
a Christian? 

A.—By the life I now live.—Rev. R. E. Porter- 
field. 


(352) 


Soul Winning. (353) 


Gal. 6:9. 


A Sabbath School teacher, because no con- 
versions had occurred in her class of sixteen 
young men, resigned, thinking herself to blame 
or unfitted for the great work. Seeing the un- 
flagging interest of her pupils, neither superin- 
tendent nor pastor would consent to it. In her 
anxiety she prayed more earnestly for the Holy 
Spirit’s help. 

One day while thus pleading she was so 
strongly moved to go and see a certain one at 
his home that she at once yielded, and in that 
home parlor she so told her anxiety that when 
prayer was suggested the pupil kneeled with 
her and soon yielded to Christ and was most 
happily converted. Thus encouraged, she vis- 
ited another, and another in turn, as oppor- 
tunity opened, till she saw the whole sixteen 
won to Christ and added to the church. 

As vacancies occurred in her class, others 
joined, who were often converted. These pu- 
pils passing out into the business world were 
urged by her to write annually a letter as to 
their Christian life, till finally she was receiv- 
ing as years rolled on over two hundred letters 
from missionaries, lawyers, mechanics, farm- 
ers, physicians, and others from various parts 
of the world, stiii busy in pulpit, or Sabath 
School, or other church work. 


What if this teacher had persisted in her de- 
termination to give up her class? Would God 
have held her responsible? ‘Will he hold you 
responsible if you give up? “Let us not (as 
soul-winning Christian workers) be weary in 
well doing; for in due season we shall reap, 
if we faint not.” 


Carry Them to Christ. (354) 


Rev. M. T. Lamb says that out of nearly forty 
specific cases of healing recorded in the four 
Gospels, only six came for themselves. About 
twenty cases were brought to Christ by others, 
and were healed, not primarily because of their 
own faith or their own asking, but because of 
the faith and the asking of the persons who 
brought them. These twenty were hard cases 
—persons who could not or would not come for 
themselves. 

Is not Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever? And if he never turned one 
away who came on behalf of a friend or a neigh- 
bor who was sick, or crippled, or palsied, or 
possessed with demons, or dead, so he will not, 
can not, turn you away it you, with the same 
confidence and faith, come to him in behalf of 
one whose soul is palsied, or possessed with 
demons, or spiritually dead. 


Try Personal Work for Christ. (355) 


There is a beautiful story told of Professor 
von Herkomer, the celebrated sculptor and 
painter. His father. who was himself a sculp- 
tor, lived to a great age; and in his declining 
years the keen sight and sensitive touch, so 
necessary to the modeling which up to the end 
of his life he delighted to do, departed to a large 
extent from him. The modeling he did in these 
later years was, of course, far from reaching 
his accustomed standard. 

After he went to bed, however, each night 
the brilliant son, who loved him, would go into 
the studio where the old man had been at work 
and, taking his work in hand, would correct all 
its deficiencies, giving it here a touch and there 
a touch, and rounding off its corners and crudi- 
ties, as he was so well able to do. Then when 
the old man came to the studio in the morning, 
the time when hig failing eyesight was keenest, 
he did not see the imperfections and was happy 
in the work, all unconscious that some one else 
who loved him had been correcting his work 
and beautifying it. 

We do not know if the story is true, but we 
are sure that is what Jesus does for us when 
we honestly do our best for him. He who has 
begun the work by inspiring us to begin, will 
overrule its mistakes and transform its poor- 
ness by his own beautifying touch until it is 
sometimes of real value to his cause in the 
world. Let us not be afraid to try to do per- 
sonal work for Christ. He can use and bless 
and perfect our most imperfect efforts.—H. 


Never Mind the How of It. (356) 

Some men want to have the new birth and all 
the theological mysteries explained to them. 
Explain electricity to me, or sit in the dark till 
you understand it, and never ride in an electric 
car till you can understand it. Explain the 
dewdrop; tell me how the thunder and the 
lightning slumber in the dewdrop. You cannot 
tell. Analyze the dewdrop. You cannot, but 
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God fathers it. Tell how he kisses the little 
bit of black earth in your garden, and after he 
has kissed it a bunch of primroses bloom. Tell 
me how he came to my gypsy tent where there 
was not a Bible, before I could spell my name, 
before I had ever heard of him. That is the 
wonder. Tell me how he got hold of my father, 
that grand old saint, when he was rough and 
raw, drunken, swearing, wild and lion-like. 
Tell me how God in Christ got hold of him and 
won the children and saved us all, and made 
these eyes, these inner eyes of my life, see him 
and know he was my Saviour. Tell me how, 
wil you? I do not know how, but I know he 
did it, and that is enough to go on with. Never 
mind the how of it. It must be—must be.— 
Gipsy Smith. 


Ten Minutes in a Business Office. (357) 
In an Eastern city, while waiting to see a 
man in his office one afternoon, his stenogra- 
pher came into the room several times. Finally 
the impulse came to me to speak to her about 
doing personal work. To my surprise, she was 
greatly interested, so I gave her a pamphlet 
telling how to begin and what is God’s purpose 
in soul-winning. The next morning I called 
the office on the phone, and the young woman 
answered with the remark: “The book you 
gave me last night has made me think seriously 
and realize that I have been backsliding. But 
I have decided to begin over again to try to win 
souls.” 


When in the same city a short time since, I 
called at this man’s office again, and there 
learned from this child of God that she had in- 
deed begun to live the surrendered life. I learn 
from correspondence of the souls she is lead- 
ing to Christ, and of her growing desire to win 
many from the path of sin and indifference. 
That ten-minute conversation on personal work 
has set one soul on fire for God, and the icy 
indifference of other hearts is melting in the 
glow of this one’s love and enthusiasm.—Rev. 
J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D. 


Making Darkness Darker. (358) 

A man and his little son was going along a 
country road on a dark, starless night. Dark 
as the night was, the boy noticed a still darker 
spot near by, and, drawing closer to his father, 
asked what it was. The father replied: “That 
is an empty house; an empty house at night is 
always darker than no house at all.” And how 
true that is in the world of morals! The lights 
from some lives shine on the pathway of men 
and:make the way easier; but all that some oth- 
ers contribute to men is shadows and intensi- 
fied darkness in a darkened world. Think of 
your usefulness. Come to Christ and get his 
light. Shine for him, and bless others. Don’t 
pay in the dark and make darkness darker. 


Learning To Love God. (359) 


A little maiden once came to Mark Guy 
Pearse in great distress because, as she said, 
she could not.love Jesus Christ. She did want 
to love him, but somehow she couldn’t. So the 
genial minister said to her: “Well, my little 
woman, don’t keep thinking about your love 
to Jesus, but just keep on saying, ‘Jesus loves 


me.’ Say it to yourself over and over again; 
and Sie and see me tomorrow.” The little 
girl did as she was told, and when she came 
to see Mr. Pearse the next day there was no 
need to tell him of the change that had taken 
place. Her face was radiant. The love of God 
had been shed abroad in her heart by the Holy 
Spirit which had been given to her. 

We can learn to love God. Think of his love. 
“We love him because he first loved us.”—H. 


Fact, Not Feeling. (360) 
Christian workers often hear a man or wom- 
an say, “But I don’t feel any difference.’ Gen- 
eral McClellan, when he had been appointed 
Major-General of the Union Army, wrote to his 
wife: “I do not feel any different from what 
I did yesterday. Indeed, I have not yet donned 
my new uniform. I am sure that I am in com- 
mand of the army, however, for the President’s 
order to that effect now lies before me.” It is 
exactly the same with us who are “justified by 
faith.” It is not a question of feeling, but of 
fact. 


The King’s Salute. (361) 


In Gipsy Smith’s autobiography, he relates 
this incident: “On another occasion, we went 
to see the King reviewing his troops. Amid 
all the military show one little incident touched 
me most. A little sweep came running past 
the spot where the King was on his horse. His 
face was black and his feet were bare, but as 
he passed the monarch of Sweden, he raised his 
dirty hand and saluted his sovereign. The King 
smiled upon the little fellow and returned the 
salute. Immediately afterwards a dashing of- 
ficer came galloping up on a fine horse. His 
uniform shone like gold, and his sword rattled 
as he careered bravely along. He also saluted 
the King. The King saluted back with all the 
dignity of a sovereign, but I thought I missed 
the kindly gleam of the eye with which he had 
greeted the waving of the little sweep’s dirty 
hand, and I said to myself, ‘This King loves the 
little sweep as much as the fine officer, and I 
love him for it.’” Thus it is with our King 
Jesus. “There can be neither Jew nor Greek, 
there can be neither bond nor free, * * * for 
ye all are one man in Christ Jesus.” 

This King loves us every one.—H. 


THE BEST FIRM. 


A pretty good firm is Watch & Waite, 

And another is Attit, Early & Layte; 

And still another is Doo & Dairet; 

But the best is probably Grinn & Barrett. 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 


HOW HE MANAGED IT. 


They were entertaining the minister at din- 
ner, and after the dessert had been eaten, little — 
Johnny said: “Won’t you have another piec 
of pie, Mr. Hobbs?” ; 

The minister laughed. “Well, Johnny,” he — 
said, “since you are so polite, I believe I will ~ 
have another slice.” <3 

“Good!” said Johnny. ‘Now, ma, remember 
your promise. You said if it was necessary to 
cut into the second pie I could have another 
piece.” 
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VITAL THEMES FOR 


A VITAL PREACHER 


SELECTED BY REV. JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D. D. 


a ee in The Light. 
lle you have light believ i a 
abn 12:96. g e in the light. 

Wherever a ray of spiritual ideal falls upon 
the soul it streams from the central splendor of 
the Lord. Whenever life becomes lucid in 
moral and spiritual vision the illumination is 
of the Lord. Let the great claim be made more 
intimate still. Whenever a lofty and luminous 
thought visits the mind it is a visitor from the 
bright and holy counsels of God. Our noblest 
thought about anything is a ray from the eter- 
nal Son. Now everybody has had experience of 
light falling across the mind like some beam of 
sunlight streaming across a cathdral chancel 
and lighting up the lettering on the walls. The 
light comes into your mind, it may be suddenly, 
like a flash, like the dawn, and you see some- 
thing as you have never seen it before. Per- 
haps the something has never got your atten- 
tion before. Or perhaps it has hitherto been a 
dull commonplace, bu{ now it becomes the home 
of possible wonders. Some light has fallen upon 
it, and your conception has attained a luminous 
grandeur that fills you with surprise. I remem- 
ber a dull, dreary day in Grindelwald, when the 
mists came very low and wrapped us in their 
cold and wet embrace. All day long nothing 
could be seen clearly; everything was buried 
in uncertainty and mysterys And night fell 
with the mist still in full possession of the vale. 
Then, about nine o’clock, there was a strange 
shifting of the mist, and in the troubled move- 
ment one broad beam of moonlight got through 
and fell full upon the face of the Wetterhorn, 
and lit up all its wonderful features with en- 
trancing and unutterable glory. There are sim- 
ilar happenings in the mind. Our thoughts 
about things have perhaps been dull, and hazy, 
and commonplace; and then some day there 
shoots into the mind a beam of light that falls 
full upon one of the dull somethings and gives 
us an altogether new and radiant conception of 
its glory. We see it as it is seen in the mind 
of the Lord, and we have received the light from 
the central counsels of our God. 

The Vision of God. 

“T have set the Lord always before me.” 
16:8. 

This is the real practice of the presence of 
God. It is the endeavor to see everything in the 
light of that Presence, and never to regard any- 
thing as detached from the divine relationship. 
In the flat miles of country round about Lin- 
coln everything can be viewed in relation to its 
noble cathedral, uplifted there on the mount. 
Whether you are toiling in the fields, or walk- 
ing along the road, or sitting by the way, the 
cathedral is ever before you, throwing its sa- 
cred suggestiveness over every common lot. 
And to have the Lord always before us on the 
broad plains of daily life, overlooking our play- 
fields and our battlefields, our place of business 
and our place of worship, the green pastures 
and the green churchyard—this is to cultivate 
the vision of God. “I saw the Lord, high and 
lifted up, and his train filled the temple.” 

Now this kind of vision is not easily attained, 
nor can it be gained in a day. It was said of 
the late Bishop Westcott that “he only saw be- 


Psa. 


cause he took time to see.” That is where so 
many of us miss it. We do not give time to see. 
We are so feverish in action that we have no 
leisure for vision. We are more concerned 
about movement than we are about direction. 
We are more ambitious to have the wheels go- 
ing round than we are to receive the divine 


sanction. And so the plain has no towering 
cathedral. The day is not overlooked by the 
Eternal. Life has no sacred mount. 


It has been said that the poet is one who 
“sees the infinite in things.” “Then, in a very 
rich degree; we can be poets, seeing the infinite 
in our ordinary work, in the country lane, and 
amid the festivities of a wedding, or in the 
shadows by an open grave. We can verily 
“keep the Lord always before us.” 


The Law of Moral Retribution. 

“The wages of sin is death.” Rom. 6:23. 

The law of moral retribution canot be shaken. 
Whatever is happening just now on the conti- 
nent of Europe cannot for one moment abro- 
gate or shake the eternal law that unrighteous- 
ness is rottenness, and that iniquity is disease. 
Nothing that is happening can bribe the nature 
of things, and interfere with the dire and 
deadly sequence of cause and effect. And what 
is the law of moral retribution? It is this: 
“The wages of sin is death.” Nothing can shat- 
ter that! By no possible human device or ex- 
pedient, and by no brilliancy or momentary tri- 
umph can we cheat that law, and escape the 
long reach of its inevitable process. This kind 
of death is not a final crisis, it is a present proc- 
ess; it is not a swift annihilation, it is a sure 
decay. When we sin our nobler powers at once 
begin to die, our nobler strength begins to 
waste. There is no escape from the sequence. 
“The wages of sin” are coma, callosity, benumb- 
ment, death. Every sinful deed houses its own 
nemesis, and the nemesis becomes active at 
once. Nay, we may give the statement a more 
piercing inwardness still. Every iniquitous 
thought and purpose harbors its own nemesis, 
its own hostile and destructive germ, a germ 
which proceeds to immediate consumption. 
When we sin, something dies, the nobler man 
or woman shrinks and shrivels, and is de- 
spoiled of some of the forces of vitality. That 
isthe law of retribution. And the law applies, 
with equal inevitableness to the individual and 
the nation. “The wages of sin is death.” That 
is to say, in the corporate life of a nation un- 
righteousness is always associated with disease 
and decay. A nation can never remain intense- 
ly virile if she is in fellowship with wrong. 
There is an inward deterioration whatever 
flush of transient victory may rest upon her 
arms. Her conquests are only apparent, for she 
herself is the victim of a most awful and cor- 
roding defeat. 


Spiritual Pests. 

“Every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth 
(cleanseth) it, that it may bring more fruit.” 
John 15:2. “Now ye are clean through the 
word which I have spoken unto you.’ John 
15:3. a) 
an are these pests which assail the 
branches of the Lord? They are of an exceed- 
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ingly great variety. First of all, they vary ac- 
cording to our age. There are pests which at- 
tack the young leaf and which are no longer in 
evidence when the grapes are ripe. And there 
are pests which await the ripening season, and 
which seem to be asleep in the early days of the 
budding leaf. There are pests which assail us 
in our youth; the pest of presumption; the pesv 
of self-sufficiency; the pest of shallow op- 
timism, which eats up all the sobe1 gravity of 
the soul. There are pests which assail us in 
our prime; the deadly pest of cynicism, the 
nimble but destructive pest of indifferentism, 
and the pest of materialism which always feels 
upon the vital fibres of spiritual desire and as- 
piration. There are pests which assail us in 
old age; the pest of querulousness, the pest of 
pessimism, and the pest of an excessive and 
enervating retrospection. Yes, the pests vary 
according to our ege, some appearing in the 
spring, and some in the autumn, some loving 
the green leaf and others the ripened grape. 
What, then, shall we do with the pests? Well, 
what can be done with them? I saw the hus- 
bandman in Italy drenching his vines with so- 
lutions of sulphur and lime. Is there any 
analogous ministry in the realm of the spirit? 
Let us listen eagerly to our Lord: ‘“Every 
branch that beareth fruit, he cleanseth it.” 
What solution does he use? Let us listen to 
him again: ‘Now ye are clean through the 
word which I have spoken unto you.” That is 
to say, a branch of the Christian vine can, by 
a certain cleansing, be made inhospitable to 
every kind of pest. The pest may wake from 
his slumber, but it can do no harm. The branch 
is so prepared for the pest that the pest can 
only die. And what is the solution? “The 
word which I have spoken unto you.” What 
word? It surely means the total word spoken 
to us in Christ Jesus, the full revelation made 
to us in our adorable Lord. It is not only his 
word which became speech, but his word which 
became flesh. It is the word spoken, and the 
word lived. It means all that Jesus made 
known to us of the grace, and love, and holi- 
ness, and truth, and power of God. That is the 
word! And in that word the branch of the 
vine is to be washed and drenched until not a 
single death-striking pest shall be able to find 
a living because of the glorious energies of the 
branch. 


God’s Silent Destructiveness. 


“Your garments are moth-eaten.” Jas. 5:2. 

Consider what the Bible teaches about the 
nemesis of negligence. Does God take any note 
of our negligences, and if he does, does he visit 
them with a thunder bolt? Or does judgment 
work in some more secret foe? Take the negli- 
gence of a habit, the habit of prayer, or the 
habit of thanksgiving, or the habit of benefi- 
cence. If a man treats any of these things 
lightly, and indifferently, and flippantly, if some 
sacred talent which once was guarded is left 
in negligence, what then? Is God remote and 
indifferent? Is the order of Providence unaf- 
fected whether a man is loyal or negligent? Is 
God apathetic whether I am irreverent or de- 
vout, selfish or grateful, avaricious or benefi- 
cent? Or if he be concerned with the negli- 
gence does he rend the heavens with the bolts 


of judgment, and does his antagonism burn like 
a fierce furnace? Is this how negligence is 
punished? Oh, no, by none of these things. 
Negligence is assailed by the quietest of de- 
structives. If you put your garments away 
carelessly, and neglect them for two or three 
summers, there is no need of a crackling fire to 
punish you; the moth will do it. And it is even 
so with the garments of the soul. Neglected 
spiritual habits, neglected week after week, 
month after month, become moth-eaten. Neg- 
lected habits are secretly consumed. If I neg- 
lect the habit of prayer these invisible moths 
eat away the power to pray, and I become less 
and less able to lay hold of the unseen and the 
eternal, and to apprehend the comforting pres- 
ence of God. In things of this kind there is no 
necessity for a thunder-bolt; the moth is all- 
sufficient. “Your garments are moth-eaten.” 
Or take the neglect of a faculty. Consider, say, 
the faculty of music. Suppose it to be neglect- 
ed. There is no need for any spectacular judg- 
ment. The nemesis comes with silent feet. If 
I put my razor on the outer window ledge, and 
expose it to the open air, and leave it there 
through the changing weathers, there is no 
need for any phenomenal approach of judgment. 
The penalty is silent and sure, and it comes in 
the quiet thoroughness of rust. And when I 
neglect one of my mental or spiritual razors, 
say the instrument of imagination, or the in- 
strument of sympathy, or the instrument of rev- 
erence, there is no necessity for a terrifying 
bolt of judgment. Rust will do it. Yes, God’s 
nemesis upon negligence is rust. The penalty 
for not using a faculty is that it wastes away. 


Flexibility Versus Friction. 

In an age of individualism like ours, when 
the new pedagogy warns us that even the tots 
in the nursery should be developed along lines 
of initiative and self-reliance rather than 
prompt obedience, the prudent housewife will 
find that she can often avoid friction by mak- 
ing her orders flexible. There must still be 
something of the old-fashioned system, of 
course, with routine work for the different 
days of the week. And there will be the mul- 
titude of sudden emergencies—so characteris- 
tic of this crowded life—which must be met 
as soon as they arrive. But when both have 
been taken into account, there will still remain 
numerous tasks of a third order, which can be 
left somewhat to the discretion of the child or 
servant to whom they fall. A little care to 
increase the number of these, and a little 
watching of the result, will convince most 
housekeepers that the move is in the right di- 
rection. To put away her winter clothing 
“some Saturday soon,” to overhaul the closet 
“some day this week,” is an injunction that 
daughter or maid—such is our human nature! 
—will find easier to obey than a more explicit 
and peremptory one.—The Congregationalist. 


“Tf an individual feels, though only for five 
minutes, the best part of his nature stirred and 
called into activity, he is a gainer.’ That is 
one of the benefits of, and reasons for, going 
to church.—Methodist Review. 
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How to Engage in Personal Evangelism 


_In_ that most suggestive book, “The Re- 
vival,” by MacDonald (Jennings & Graham, 
Cincinnati, 75c), is a paper on “Personal 
Evangelism,” by Rev. Edward B. Crawford. 
This is the season of the year for effective 
evangelistic effort and his words of explana- 
tion are to the point. 

Among other things he says: 

“The saving of men was the work to which 
Christ called the disciples. For this the church 
was founded. It is our work. This is our 
job. Men are saved for service. The problem 
of saving the world is to find a saved man 
who is willing to go after an unsaved man. 
It is a question of Andrew bringing his 
brother. 

“Saving the masses is but a question of 
saving a man or woman. Christ is calling 
the church to follow him. A forward move- 
ment seems imperative. ‘Aggressive Evangel- 
ism’ is in the air. The pulpit is aroused. Ser- 
mons are increasingly evangelistic. The pew 
is interested. ‘The Coming Revival’ is the 
common theme. The feeling of expectancy 
grows. Glowing faces indicate that many 
have already had a vision. Our leaders are 
soundiug a call to service. The atmosphere 
is full of tonic. The grasp men are getting 
on their work would indicate iron in the blood. 
The outlook is full of encouragement. 
ter day dawns upon us. The-Spirit of evangel- 
ism is widespread. The results show that the 
dynamic force of Pentecost is still among us. 
‘The God of hosts is with us.’ 

He argues that the church should engage 
in personal evangelism, first, because in this 
way the church can reach the people; second, 
because all can engage in it, and third, it is 
an effective method. 

He explains that in politics the workers go 
from house to house. In this manner Chris- 


tian Science is propagated. This is the 
method used by Mormon missionaries. The 
followers of Dowie did the same thing. “Why 


.should the church not use the same method?” 
he asks. “Many a church could double its 
congregation and add many to its-member- 
ship.” 

The plan he advocates is one used in his 
own parish and is described by him as fol- 
lows: 

“In the writer’s parish the field is divided 
into districts, and a house-to-house visitation 
is made by members of the church each year, 
to secure the names of non-church goers, and 
to invite them to the services of the church. 

“From time to time invitations are sent 
through the mails to these neighborhood peo- 
ple and they are visited by both pastor and 
people. A kindly reception is the universal 
rule, and many have been led to attend the 
services of the church in this way. 

“One man said to the writer, ‘I have lived 
on this corner for five years, and you are the 
first man to invite me to church in that time.’ 
This man was the son of a Methodist 
preacher, and a university graduate. Another 
said, ‘I have lived in Chicago for six years 
without darkening the door of a church.’ This 


A bet-, 


man was also the son of a Methodist preacher. 

“What we need is walking evangelists, who 
will go from house to house with loving 
words, to woo people away from sin, to the 
Lamb of God. Some may think this hard 
work, but it must be done if people are ever 
brought under the influence of Jesus Christ. 

“Tt does take a kind of holy boldness to 
tackle a stranger; but that is true even in 
selling goods. Book agents are accustomed 
to that, and it can be acquired. Let a church 
settle it that it wants people, and let it be 
willing to pay the price, and it will not be 
difficult to reach them. 

“Fishermen learn how to fish by fishing, and 
we may learn how to catch men. Many a 
church, now languishing and dead, might take 
on life and have marked success, by giving 
itself to personal evangelism.” 


WORKING BY SCHEDULE. 

How many ministers work according to a 
definitely arranged schedule? Are there any 
who actually map out their work for a week 
or a month or a season? 

Doubtless there are many who do, but it is 
probably true that the great mass of pastors 
live from day to day without knowing before 
hand what they are going to’do. 

The editor would like to have letters from 
any pastors who do work by schedule, stat- 
ing how they do it, why they do it, and what 
good results come from the plan. It is such 
an important matter in the question of 
efficiency that we wish to give our readers 
light and help just here. 

Here is a suggested schedule for a pastor 
in a city of 15,000 population, with a church 
membership of something less than 300: 


Monday—Recreation. (Once a month 
Preachers’ Meeting.) 

Tuesday—9 to 12 a. m., correspondence. 
Afternoon, pastoral calling. 

Wednesday—9 to 12 a. m., study. After- 


noon, pastoral calling. 

Thursday—9 to 12 a. m., study. Afternoon, 
pastoral calling. 

Friday—9 to 12 a. m., study. Afternoon, at 


“home. 


Saturday—9 to 12 a. m., study. Afternoon, 
at home. 


The Counsel—How do you know this night 
letter was forged by a man and not written by 
a woman whose name is signed to it? 

The Expert—Because it contains just forty- 
eight words, and a woman would have two 
more to get her money’s worth. 

* * * 


Your needy friend may some day be a friend 
in need.—Youth’s Companion. 
* ok * 
Briggs—Rogers claims to be an agnostic, 
doesn’t he? 
Griggs—Only as to religion. As to everything 


else, he knows it all. 
* 


* * 


Conspiracies to keep good men down are 
about as rare as bananas in Spitbergen.—KHp- 
worth Herald. 
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PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. 
R, M. TRAVER, PONTIAC, MICH. 

One cold winter afternoon, as I was hurry- 
ing along the main street in our city, I passed 
a poor, miserable drunkard who was standing 
in the door of the little shop where he car- 
ried on a bicycle repair business. I know him 
well as one of the most besotted and hopeless 
cases of the community, but, after I had hur- 
ried past him, I could not get away from the 
hopeless look on his face. I never in my life 
had seen such a picture of perfect despair. I 
know that it was the Holy Spirit that 
prompted me to go back and speak a kind 
word to him. 

It was Saturday evening and I invited him 
to our services on the following Lord’s day. 
He answered me with a curse, saying, “Every 
one in this town hates me and your respectable 
church folks would not allow me to come into 
their seats.” He said to me, “I have been 
such a dreadful husband and father that even 
my family have deserted me and I have not 
a friend in the world.” I told him that I was 
willing to.be his friend and he said to me, 
“Tf you really mean it, I will make another 
brace.” He took me into his little shop and 
handed me a revolver which he said he had 
just loaded to blow his brains out with, and 
I did not doubt it when I recalled that, just 
the day before, he had taken a dose of poison, 
hoping to end his life. We knelt in prayer 
and God, for Christ’s sake, heard the prayer 
of this poor wreck and gave him new hope. 

I took him to my home that night and gave 
him the first meal he said he had eaten for 
three days. His stomach was so burned out 
with whiskey that it could retain scarcely any 
food, but the next day, thoroughly sobered, he 
came to our service and made a public con- 
fession of his acceptance of Christ. Within 
a month his home had again been established. 
He had loved his wife and daughter and was 
glad to have them return, which they willing- 
ly did after these evidences of his reform. 

I spent many happy hours in that home, 
during the three years that he remained in 
this city, and I rejoiced in the transformed 
character of this earnest Christian man. It 
strengthened my faith in the wonder-working 
power of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

At one time I was called to minister at 
the funeral service of an aged woman who 
had died in this city, where I am serving as 
pastor. She was eighty-five years of age and 
her husband, who survived her, was two years 
her senior. 

As a young girl, this woman had made a 
profession of faith, but the bitter antagonism 
of her husband to all Christian things had so 
influenced her that she seemed largely to have 
lost her confidence in God. 

After the funeral service I called at the 
home to see the husband. He was greatly 
broken down with his grief and loneliness 
and spoke in tender words of the wife and 
of his sorrow in causing her to lead such a 
wretched life. The old man was shattered in 
body, but his mind was perfectly clear. He 
said to me, “It seems a dreadful thing to go 
out into eternity with no hope as an anchor,” 


I asked him to kneel in prayer with me but 
he replied that he did not believe in God nor 
in Jesus Christ. He told me, however, that if 
he were convinced of the reality of a per- 
sonal Saviour that he would follow him. After 
some urging, the poor old man knelt with me 
by his couch and said a little prayer that I 
taught him, “O Christ, if thou art the truth 
and wilt reveal the light to me, I will promise 
to follow.” After the prayer, he told me that, 
just as he had expected, no light had been 
shown but promised me to offer the prayer 
many times each day for a month and just 
as soon as he was persuaded of the truth, he 
would accept it. 

I heard nothing of him for several weeks, 
but, to my great delight, one day the old 
gentleman came to my study in the church, his 
face beaming with joy, and said to me, “Mr. 
Traver, I have found the light, I have found 
the light.” The darkness of his doubts had 
been dispelled. The light of Christ had shined 
into his soul. After eighty-seven years of 
infidelity, he joyfully accepted Christ as his 
personal Saviour. 


STEREOPTICON INFORMATION. 

We are often in receipt of letters from sub- 
scribers asking advice in the purchase of 
stereopticons for use in country churches. 

As a sample we quote the following ques- 
tions from a recent letter: 

After stating that ‘Electric light is not avail- 
able,” the writer continues: 

1. “What kind of light will give best sat- 
isfaction?”’ and, 

2. “What are the relative merits of the dif- 
ferent satisfactory lights suitable for our use?” 

These two queries are answered by the fol- 
lowing table of comparative values of lights 
used for projections, by one of the largest 
stereopticon firms in the country: 


Oil light: Joa. shoe Seren Sean Gee ee 100 
Gas, lan Ue Re eee ie oe ee ee 110 
Incandescent gas) 2.0 4 sen ee eer eee 125 
Acetylene: 05 stein sane homie ene eee 250 
Alco-lite: 23.08 Shae aoe oe ee eee 300 
Oxy-hy. drogen’ orelime ...0 25. eee 800 « 
Electric: ate Sie. ee es pon eee 2000 


Reading from bottom upwards we find the 
first two prohibitive where price is a consider- 
ation, and find the brightest of the remaining 
lights to be the Alco-lite, which is, we are told, 
easy to manage and satisfactory for a picture 
8 or 10 feet square. Continuing the writer 
asks: 

3. “What kind of lantern and lenses will 
give us the best satisfaction?” 

Without knowing the size of picture desired 
or the size of screen possible, and the distance 
of lantern from screen, this question can not 
be answered. 

Therefore we would refer you to the table of 
distances, published in all good catalogues of 
stereopticon manufacturers. 

A 1/4 objective lens will project a picture 
one-half the distance between lantern and 
screen. ; 

A 1/2 size objective, one-third less 10%. 

A 2/3 size objective, one-fourth, and 

A 4/4 size objective, one-fifth of distance be- 
tween lantern and screen. 
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A SIN-STRICKEN WORLD 


INSANE AND FEEBLE-MINDED IN 
STATES INSTITUTIONS, 

Per 100,000 population. 

1900 1910 


189 
Feeble-minded ...... .. 84 18.8 225 
imsgane 2... 2  LUS2 186.2 204.2 
Criminal . tet lob 100.6 121.4 
Paupers reat ..116.6 101.4 91.5 
Orphans, etc. . 9.8 354.6 431.1 


These are all in institutions. Feeble-minded 
and insane are increasing alarmingly, Criminals 
will, in 1915, surpass the 1890 record, the in- 
crease being more than 2 per cent a year. The 
insane are increasing 4 per cent a year. 

* = * 
Divorces. 

From 1867 to 1886 the number of divorces 
granted in the United States was 328,716; from 
1887 to 1906 the number was 945,625, or 47,281 
per year. A large percentage of children in 
reformatories are children of divorced parents. 
The causes of divorce were adultery, cruelty ana 
desertion. In Cleveland in 1909 there was one 
divorce to every four marriages. 

_In the 1910 U. S. Census there were 156,176 
divorced men, and 185,101 women; 3 per cent of 
the total male and 4 per cent of the total fe- 
male population. 

* * 
Murder. 

The average number of murders in the United 
States annually during 20 years, from 1885 to 
1904, was 6,597. In 1896 they reached 10,662; in 
1895, 10,500. In 55.3 per cent of population there 
were in 1908, 3,008 murders; 1909, 2,854; 1910, 
3,190; 1911, 3,907; 1912, 8,954. 

In 30 representative American cities, average 
homicide rates per 100,000 were as_ follows: 
1884-93, 4.9; 1894-19038, 4.9; 1904-13 murders in- 
creased to 7.9. Excluding the panic year, the 
growth has been gradual and in excess of the 
growth of population, = 

Suicides. 

In 1912 there were 12,500 suicides in the Uni- 
ted States. In 1913 there were 15,000 suicides, 
1914 to Nov. 1, there were 15,800. The rate for 
large American cities in 1913 was 18.7 per 100,- 
000. This was the lowest since 1906. There 
were only 16,000 deaths by typhoid fever. In 
Germany the rate was 21.3; France, 22.8; Japan, 


18.9. America is very close to Japan in suicide 
record. 
* * * 
Lynchings. 


From 1885 to October 1, 1914, there were in 
the United States 3,485 lynchings, but in 1913 
only 45, as against 52 in 1912, and 27 in the nine 
months of 1914. 

The excessive mortality from homicide among 
the colored race is indicated by the following 

.data: In New Orleans, for the last available five- 
year period, the colored death rate from homi- 
cide was 67.6 per 100,000 of population, as against 
11.9 for whites; in Savannah, Ga., the compara- 
tive rates were 32.4 for the colored, against 15.8 
for the whites; and in Charleston, S. C., 51.4 for 
cee colored, against 13.1 for the white popula- 
ion. 

Up to November 15, 1908, there were 92 legal 
executions. There were 107 in 1909, 104 in 1910, 
61 in 1911, and up to November 15, in 1912, 128, 
ee 12, 1913, 81, and to October 1, 

For 20 years the average number of murders 
in the United States to each execution was 57. 
In 19138 there were in the United States 45 
lynchings and 81 legal executions, while in 1908 
there were 100 lynchings and 92 legal executions. 


Prisoners. 7 

January 1, 1910, there were in American pris- 
ons 112,881; 1911, 113.579 persons. The total num- 
ber of commitments during the year 1910 was 
479,256, and in 1911, 479,768—123 and 125 prison- 
ers per 100,000 population in 1910 and _ 1911. 
Juvenile delinquents for 1910 numbered 22,903, 
1911, 24,974. OL 


WAR. THE TRIUMPH OF EVIL OVER SANITY 
AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, Chancellor of Leland 
“4 -Stanford University. 
There are two indictments of war—two argu- 
ments against war—that can never be answered 


UNITED by those who believe in using war as an argu- 


ment in polities, 

War deals with murder and robbery—murder 
and robbery systematized—that is the old argu- 
ment of those who believe in peace-at-any-price; 
they have found the moral price of war so 
horribly great they would have nothing of it. 

And we must recognize that war is murder, 
and that its character is not changed by being 
carried on on a grand scale, with the sanction 
of the government or the nation, and with the 
blessing of the State Church, for the govern- 
ment of the nation and the State Church have 
no authority to change the fundamental char- 
acter of war. 


At $25,000,000 a.day, the cost of the war to 
Great Britain alone, the war could be carried 
on for only a short time, according to the fol- 
lowing schedule, which gives the cost of some 
well known enterprises: 

Cost of Lusitania, at $7,500,000, 7 hours. 
oe of Woolworth building, $13,500,000, 13 

ours. 

Cost of battleshi ueen Elizabeth, at $17,- 
500,000, 17 hours, ee : 

City budget for 1914, $190,495,551, 71% days. 

Total cost of automobiles manufactured in the 
United States in 1909, $249,202.00, 10 days. 

Cost of entire subway system of New York, 
$330,000,000, 18 days. 

Wheat crop of entire world, at $1 a bushel, 
$2,697,000,000, 107 days. 

* * 


The aggregate wealth of Belgium at the be- 
ginning of the war is estimated at $12,000,000,- 
000; the losses to July 31, 1915, at $2,632,500,000 
or more than one-fifth of the whole; the wealth 
of France at $58,375,000,000, the losses of one 
year of war at $8,432,000,000, or more than one- 
seventh of the whole; the wealth of Russia at 
$62,000,000,000, and the losses of the first year 
of the war at $7,520,000,000, or a little less than 
one-eighth of the whole; that of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, at $82,- 
90,000,000, and the loss at $6,290,000,000, or more 
than one-thirteenth of the whole. Germany, 
with a wealth of $75,000,000,000, and loss of $13,- 
885,000,000, more than one-seventh of the whole. 
Austria-Hungary, wealth, $65,000,000, loss $7,- 
940,000,000, or one-seventh of the whole. The 
total destruction of capital of all the above na- 
tions is figured at $46,689,950,000. It Is true he 
includes in the estimate the capitalized value 
of the human lives lost, computing the value 
of these at $11,000,000,000, but there seems no 
reason why the view of the diminished produc- 
tion which must result from losses by death and 
by wounds, this should not be done. It must 
be noted that this is for one year only, and 
there is no present prospect that the war will 
come to an end, Evidently there will be an 
absolutely unprecedented destruction of capital 
and, consequently, resources for borrowing will 
be enormously diminished. 

It is true that destruction and poverty inci- 
dent to the war will necessitate economy by 
very many. Conditions may right themselves 
much more rapidly than is now indicated if gen- 
eral habits of frugality are adopted, so that a 
larger portion of the incomes of the various 
peoples is devoted to savings, _thus increasing 
capital.Senator T. E. Burton in the Cleveland 


Plain Dealer. 


CHILD LABOR, 
January 23 is Child Labor Sunday. 
In 1910 there were 1,990,225 children from 
10 to 15 years of age engaged in gainful occu- 
pations, or 18.4 per cent of all enieren on pnt 


age. The boys numbered 1,353,139, 
irls 637,086. 
if In 1900 the percentage was 18.2, and in 1880 


it ercentage was 16.8. The increase from 1900 
a 1910 was in agriculture, this was 369,283, 
while in non-agricultural work there was a de- 
crease of 129,236. 


iasitais in the United States 
n 1890 insane in hospitals in the Un 

oo 74,028; 1908, 150,151; 1910, 187,798. The 
hospitals for insane were 162 in 1890, 328 in 1903, 
and 373 in 1910. There are 40 per cent more 
insane that are not in hospitals. In 1910 the 
ratio of insane to 100,000 was 204. There are 
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150,000 the United 
States. 

Of the 4,583 insane in California, 35 per cent 
were foreign-born; 888 in Washington, 45 per 
cent foreign-born. 

The 1910 census shows 127 paupers and 133 
prisoners per 100,000 in license states, as againsv 
54 paupers and 88 criminals in prohibition states. 

* * * 


CHURCH STATISTICS. 


feeble-minded persons in 


Moving Picture and Church Attendance. 

It is estimated that in the United States there 
is $1,000,000 a day paid by 5,000,000 persons who 
patronize moving picture shows. There is over 
$5,000,000 invested in the business. 


The total seating capacity of church edifices 
reported in 1906, according to the Census Bulle- 
tin of August 20, 1909, was 58,536,830, an increase 
over 1890 of 14,976,767, or 34.4 per cent. The 
seating capacity reported for the Protestant 
bodies was 53,282,445; for the Roman Catholic 
Church, 4,494,377; and for the remaining bodies, 
760,008. The rate of increase was practically 
the same for both the Protestants and the Ro- 
man Catholics, being 33.6 per cent for the former, 
and 33.3 per cent for the latter. The increase in 
the seating capacity of churches has kept pace 
with the increase in population, the seating ca- 
pacity being 69.2 per cent of the population in 
1890, compared with 69.5 per cent in 1906. 

The average seating capacity per organization 
for the Protestant bodies taken together was 
317, and for the Roman Catholic Church, 436. 
World 1914 Almanac. 


Members of Fraternal Orders. 
In the United States and Canada 15,674,220 
persons belonged to fraternal orders, while in 
1913 the church members numbered 38,059,428. 


Bible Production. 

American Bible Society for the year ending 
March 31, 1914, distributec 5,251,176 volumes, 
total to that date during 98 years, 103,519,891 
volumes. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society from 
1804 to 1914 distributed 253,373,295 volumes. 

There are 108 translations of the entire Bible. 
and nearly 500 translations of portions. 

The entire Bible contains 1,189 chapters, 31,164 
verses, 774,692 words and 3,671,480 letters. 

The American Sunday School Union, during 
past ten years, founded 24,962 Sunday Schools, 
with 964,550 members, 218,083 conversions ana 
1,218 churches. 

In 89 years it founded 124,613 Sunday Schools, 
with 5,560,636 members. 

The Christian Endeavor numbered 75,000 so- 
cieties and 3,953,850 members in July, 1913. 


BOOM IN AMERICAN BIBLES. 
American publishers of Bibles report an in- 
crease of about 50 per cent in business over the 
best previous year. This does not mean that 
Byer snes multiplied readers of the imperishable 
ook, 


For generations the Bible has been an assured 
and secure “best seller.” Its sales amount to 
40,000 copies a day in the average. In the course 
of the nineteenth century 300,000,000 copies, 
complete and partial, were sold. Among mere 
novels a total sale of 25,000 copies is considered 
very good. It took ‘Ben Hur” 20 odd years to 
get beyond the million mark, and “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” appears only to have doubled, in its long 
ro the mark made by General Wallace’s 

ook. 


In spite of war, with its disasters, disillusion- 
ments and shiftings of whole populations. the 
Bible retains first place on the selling lists. 
The “boom” news means only that ror the pres- 
ent, publishers in other lands being handicapped 
by war conditions, American printers and bina- 
ers reap the commercial advantage of furnish- 
ing largely the world’s supply of the book.— 
New York World. 


Embezzlement, 

The average amount embezzled each year 
from 1896 to 1911, inclusive, in the United States 
was $10,239,023, the total for 1911 was $11,482,- 
051; 1912, $7,238,456; 1918, $8,713,857. Banks 
conceal thefts more than formerly on account 
of influence on depositors. 


rom 1905 to 1910 over $28,000,000 was stolen 
peda: banks. Banker convicts in the federal 
prison at Fort Leavenworth exceed every other 
class except burglars and mail robbers. The 
majority stole money to gamble in Wall street. 
Bradstreet’s shows that 85 per cent of the busi- 
ness failures are due fo moral laxity. 
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FAMILY INCOMES. 
United States Statistics and Statistics Compiled 
by Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Five per cent of entire families of U. S. have 
3,000 or over per year. 
6,084,000 families have only $400 per year 
3,877,000 families have from $ 400 to $ 600 
per year 
2,700,000 families have from $ 600 to $ 900 
per year 
2,021,000 families have from $ 900 to $ 1,200 
per year 
1,786,000 families have from $ 1,200 to $ 1,800 
per year 
1,446,000 families have froni $ 1,800 to $ 3,000 
per year 
17,914,000 
704,000 families have from $ 3,000 to $ 6,000 
per year 
222,000 families have from §$ 6,000 to $15,000 
per year 
45,000 families have from $15,000 to $60,000 
per year 
971,000 
18,885,000 total number. 


FRANKNESS OR SATIRE? 
William Henry Baker. 

What do you mean by asking if the world is 
growing better? 

I do not believe anybody is qualified to an- 
swer this, except as he is influenced by his en- 
vironment. 

I have an impression that the world itself is 
becoming perhaps, a pleasanter place to live in 
than in the days of which I know nothing except 
by reading, and at the same time I am almost 
tempted to say that I think the world is be- 
coming morally worse—which perhaps adds to 
its pleasantness. 


The familiar and always valuable Peloubet’s 
Notes comes again to our desk, containing the 
helps on the Sunday School Lessons for 1916. 
Illuminating comments, maps, and pictures 
make this one of the most useful lesson-helps 
for the Sunday School teacher. Nowhere else 
can so much of value be found within the coy- 
ers of one book. 

Published by W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, Mass. 
Price, $1.00 net. Postage, 15 cents. 
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The Mid-Week Service. 

One of the best mid-week missionary meetings 
I have known was devoted to the question how 
those oppused to missions must say the Lord’s 
prayer. The prayer was written on the black- 
board and those present were asked to suggest 
what words and clauses must be stricken out if 
Christ has not a gospel for the world, until all 
that was left was, “Father who art in heaven, 
give me this day my daily bread, and lead me not 
into temptation, but deliver me from evil.” A 
home missionary meeting had for its novel fea- 
ture the delightful rendering of some of Steiner’s 
ee et stories by a good reader.—The Con- 
inent. : 


Il “THE CHURCH IN THY HOUSE.” 


Acts 18:2, 3, 18, 19, 24-26; 1 Cor. 16:19; Rom. 

16:3-5; 2 Tim, 4:19; Philemon 1, 2. 
Expository Notes. 

Acts 18:2, 3.—When Paul came to Corinth he 
made his home with a Jew of his own trade, 
with whom he worked. Aquila was originally 
from Pontus. His wife, Priscilla, from her name 
may have been a Roman, not of Jewish race. They 
also were recent arrivals in Corinth, for they had 
been forced to leave Rome by an edict of the 
Emperor Claudius exiling all Jews from the 
capital city. They were apparently well-to-do, 
living in a house of some size, and employing 
workmen in their business of tent-making. 
Whether they were Christians before Paul came 
to them the story sives no hint. But the con- 
nection is ascribed to a common trade, not a com- 
mon faith. 

Acts 18:18, 19, 24-26.—After a year and a half 
all go to Ephesus, where Aquila and Priscilla re- 
main while Paul goes on to Jerusalem and 
Antioch. In Ephesus these two Jews go to the 
synagogue, and join themselves to the Christian 
party. When they find a brilliant young Alex- 
andrian fuller of zeal than of knowledge, they set 
themselves to instruct him. Doubtless much of 
the instruction which they give him came to 
them through their conversations with Paul as 
they toiled together in the shop or rested to- 
gether after working hours. They passed on 
what they received. 

1 Cor. 16:19; Rom. 16:3-5; 2 Tim, 4:19.—Evi- 
dently Aquila, with or without good reason, was 
a roving workman. We have found him in 
Pontus, Rome, Corinth, and Ephesus. But we 
find that wherever he and his wife are, they take 
their religion along with them. In Rome they 
were Jews; in Corinth they were Christians; in 
Ephesus they were active Christians, opening 
thir own house as a regular meeting-place for at 
least one group of Christians. So when Paul 
writes to Corinth from Ephesus, he sends with 
his own the salutations of this earnest couple 
and of the “church in their house,” to whom they 
had imparted some of their own enthusiasm. 
But when later he writes to the Romans, we 
find “Prisca and Aquila” again in Rome, where 
also there is a church in their house. Their re- 
ligion was of the kind that stood transplanting. 
It was also of the kind that did not flare up and 
go out, but that burned steadily to the end, for 
in Paul’s last letter to Timothy we see greetings 


to this faithful couple, now once more in 
Ephesus. 
/ Plan for Our Meeting. 
Topics for diseussion.—How can the church be 


kept in the modern home? What is one’s duty 
toward the church when changing one’s resi- 
dence? 

Thoughts on the Theme. 

In some homes children are brought up _ to 
think of the church as a part of the home life. 
This is accomplished, not by argument nor by 
scolding, but by the attitude of the parents. If 
they show that they consider the church some- 
thing which lies at the foundation of affairs, if 
they put her claims in the forefront of life, the 
children will unconsciously take that attitude 


also. But this kind goeth not forth from words 
alone, but from deeds. 
* * * 

We have here not only a glimpse into the man- 
ner of public worship in early times, but we may 
find a suggestion of what our homes ought to be. 

The church that is thy house’—fathers and 
mothers that are responsible for your homes 
and their religious atmosphere, ask yourself if 
any one would say that about your houses, and 
if they could not, why not? 

_ A roving life, such as Aquila and Priscilla led, 
is not generally supposed to be conducive to 
depth of spiritual life. But their wandering 
course did not hurt these two. They took their 
religion with them. It did not depend on lo- 
cality, as does that of many people who are very 
religious in the town where they live, but, when 
they go away for a holiday, seem to leave their 
religion along with their silver plate, at home. 
But whether they were in Corinth or Ephesus or 
Rome, Aquila and Priscilla took their Lord and 
Master along with them, and while working at 
their camel’s-hair tents, they were serving the 
Lord.—Alexander, McLaren. 


A mother was once asked why her children 
were always ready to do any church work as- 
signed to them while so many young people 
either flatly refused or grudgingly consented. 

She replied, “I have always impressed my chil- 
dren with the fact that we are indebted to the 
church for benefits, and that these debts should 
b paid as promptly and willingly as we pay our 
ear fare or our grocer, that it is just as disgrace- 
ful to cheat the church out of her rightful dues 
as it would be to refuse to pay the washer- 
woman.’ She went on, “I have kept before them 
that our debt to the church cannot be all paid 
out of our pocketbooks—much of it must be paid 
in the coin of willing service. 

“My little son one day came home from Sun- 
day School exclaiming, ‘Oh, mamma, I gave the 
Lord some smiles, a song and a penny, and I 
helped Miss Brown to pass the tickets. I was 
glad he emphasized the smiles and song, the 
gifts of his heart, rather than the penny. My 
experience in church work has been that it is 
really easier to get money than the spontaneous, 
responding spirit.’”—-The Continent. 


II. AMBASSADORS FOR CHRIST. 
Prov. 18:17; 2 Cor. 5:20; Eph. 6:20. 
Expository Notes. ; 

Prov. 13:17.—Before the days of the public 
post, when reading and writing were largely 
unknown, messengers had to be employed, 
charged with verbal tidings or instructions. The 
message would be in the power of the messenger, 
who would, consciously or unconsciously, give it 
the coloring of his own opinion, and, hence, be 
responsible for its consequences. 

Moreover in important matters much must be 
left to the discretion of the messenger or am- 
bassador who represents his principal. We have 
rather roughly separated the two words of pre- 
cisely similar meaning, applying messenger. to 
private matters of little importance and leaving 
ambassador for affairs of state, of governments. 
A careless or an untrustworthy messenger, or an 
indiscreet ambassador can make no end of 
trouble, . g 

2 Cor. 5:20; Eph. 6:20.—Paul, drawing’ his 
metaphors from the life of cities and courts, 
presents himself as an ambassador. to mankind 
from the court of heaven, representing Christ to 
the world, working for peace between man and 
God. He correctly represents Christ as beseech- 
ing mankind. He insists on the reality of his 
high office, even though his claim is flouted by 
those to whom he comes. He is no less an am- 
bassador, because an ambassador in chains, That 
he is not treated with the respect due to an am- 
bassador, but is fettered as a criminal, does not 
suppress his message.—“The Word of God is not 


bound.” 
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Plan for Our Meeting. 

Topics for discussion.—Do we correctly repre- 
sent Christ to the outside world? Do we refuse 
to allow our “chain” to stop our message? The 
peril of “the recall.” 


Thoughts on the Theme, 

A Chinaman who had been watching’ a mission- 
ary’s conduct very narrowly, came to him at 
last and said, “I want your God to be my God.” 
“Why?” asked the missionary. “Because if your 
God is like you, he must be good.” <A-boy had 
heard Whitefield, with his marvelous voice and 
glowing heart, preach about the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Dying while yet a child, and as the 
fever mounted to his brow, and as the fire burned 
in his eye, he said, “I should like to go to Mr. 
Whitefield’s God.’’—Selected. 

* * * 


At first Oliver Cromwell’s Ironsides were 
dressed anyhow and everyhow; but in the melee 
with the cavaliers, it sometimes happened that 
an Ironside was struck down by mistake by the 
sword of one of his own brethren, and so the 
general said: “You wear red coats, all of you.” 
What Cromwell said he meant, and so they had 
to go in their red coats, for it is found essential 
in warfare that men should be known by some 
kind of regimental. Now, you that are Christ’s, 
do not go about as if you were ashamed of your 
Master’s service. Put on your red coats: I 
mean, come out as acknowledged Christians. 


One cold winter day a little newsboy with a 
great pile of papers under his arm stood silently 
on a street corner in Buffalo. He was so intent 
upon trying to huddle himself together for 
greater warmth that I had to nudge him to at- 
tract his attention to the fact that I wanted to 
buy a paper. “Why aren’t you calling your papers, 
boy?” I asked, and this was his reply: “There 
ain’t nothin’ in ’em to holler about.” When Jesus 
sent his messengers out he gave them something 
worth talking about.—E. E. Helms, D.- D. 


Dr. Sidney L. Gulick says: In the year 1888 
it was confidently believed that Japan would be 
Christian by the end of the century. But there 
came a reaction, brought about largely by the re- 
turn of many Japanese who had gone abroad to 
study. They brought back reports of the re- 
ligious and moral conditions of Christendom that 
astonished those who had supposed that Chris- 
tian lands were Christian in deed as well as in 
word. They told of the hideous forms of licen- 
tiousness rampant in New York, Chicago, Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin. It was often publicly 
stated that Christianity was a failure in our so- 
called Christian nation and others. “Why adopt 
so powerless a gospel for Japan?” For our own 
sake and the world’s this professedly Christian 
nation and its individual Christians must strive 
more diligently for the very spirit of him whose 
name we bear. es " 

Ambassadors are often recalled by the coun- 
try which has sent them out, and which they are 
supposed to represent. This is done because of 
inefficiency or unfaithfulness to their govern- 
ment. “Ye are ambassadors of Christ.” Sup- 
pose he were to recall all who were not efficient 
or were disloyal to him, how many would be 
left to represent him in this world?—Presbyte- 
rian of the South. 

Ill. THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW. 
Deut. 5:29-33; Rom, 13:1-7. 
Expository Notes, 

The first words are a part of one of the discourses 
of Moses which he spake unto all Israel in the 
land of Moab, the farewell advice of the great 
leader to the people whom he had so long 
guided. Not only in this place, but in many 
others in this book, does he hold up to them the 
law given at Sinai which is to be their guide 
in the days to come. Over and over he insists 
that it ig to be obeyed exactly. 

Upon the Mosaic Law are based the laws of all 
civilized countries. So Paul tells the Romans 
that the powers that be are ordained of God. 
The civil law is to be obeyed as well as the re- 
ligious law. One great defect of the present day 
is the loss of respect for law, the lack of any 
sense of regard for authority. The rich man 
breaks any law that interferes with his profit or 
his pleasure; the judge on the bench selects the 
laws he will enforce; and the common man 
thinks laws are made to be evaded if possible, 


obeyed only when he is obliged to do so by fear 
of penalty. 
Plan for Our Meeting. 


Ask a judge or a lawyer to give a short talk 
on the claims of law upon the average citizen. 

Topies for discussion.—What is my attitude 
toward the laws of my city or state? What may 
I do if I do not like a law? 


Thoughts on the Theme. . 
Decay of Authority. 


Another cause of our difficulty is the gen- 
eral decay of authority in our civilization, es- 
pecially in the home. it has been remarked that 
there is just as much authority in the home as 
ever there was, but that now it is exercised by 
the children. Is it that the doctrine of evolution, 
superficially understood, has taken he heart out 
of the categorical imperative, so that duty of any 
unconditional kind is now resented? Certainly 
parental authority is now feebly asserted and 
stoutly resisted, church authority has waned, 
and the majesty of the law hardly survives the 
current explanations of its origin or the current 
criticism of its administration. But the child 
who has not learned to obey has been deprived 
of one of the best parts of his heritage. Unless 
he has learned in infancy to restrain himself for 
no other reason than because he is ordered to do 
so by superior wisdom, he remains a wild, un- 
civilized force, a menace to the community. Such 
menaces are all about us today. Better the harsh 
military discpline of Germany, requiring of 
every young man two or three of his most pre- 
cious years for military service—better that, 
than a generation which resents all authority 
and confuses liberty with anarchy.—President 


W. H, P. Faunce, 
* * * 


Example. 


Once upon a time a certain kin~ of Persia went 
out hunting with all his court. The chase that 
day happened to be long, and the king became 
very thirsty. But no fountain or river could be 
found near the spot on the plain where they 
rested for a short interval. At last one of the 
courtiers spied a large garden not far off. It 
was filled with trees bearing lemons, oranges, 
and grapes. His followers begged the monarch 
to partake of the good things in the garden. 


“Heaven forbid that I should eat anything 
thereof,” said the king, “for if I permit myself 
to gather but an orange from it, my officers and 
courtiers would not leave a single fruit in the 
entire garden.” 


The higher in life a person is the more careful 
he should be, for all his faults are copied by 
those beneath him.—Chatterbox. 


Their Own Laws. 

The academy team were practicing for the 
match game with Carleton team. In the next 
field the small boys of the Ward School were 
quarreling over an interpretation of the rules. 
Thomas Ward and Claude Martin were on op- 
peel aae and were fast getting angry enough 
o fight, 


“Ask Brand Fisher,” said one boy, pointing to 
the captain of the academy team. “Send Ben; he 
is their mascot and they will let him in and 
listen to him.’ 


The suggestion met with favor. Claude and 
Thomas each gave Ben his version of the situa- 
tion and off the small boy went. They watched 
him cross the field, talk a minute to Brand 
Fisher, and then come slowly back. 


“What did he say?” they all asked, crowding 
round him. 


“IT told him all about it,” reported Ben, “and 
he said, ‘What does their umpire say?’ ‘I don’t 
know that,’ I said, ‘they never told me.’ ‘You 
go back to them,’ he said, ‘and tell them to find 
out what their umpire says, and then to do it. 
That’s all they need to know.’ ” 


There was a momentary silence. 


“We ought to have Known that ourselves,” 
muttered Thomas. 

“That’s right, we should,’ admitted Claude. 
“J don’t think Fritzy decided right, but then 
we'd made him umpire. My father says that one 
of the worst things people can do is not to keep 
the laws they’ve made themselves.’—The Morn- 
ing Star. 
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IV. THE LORD OF HOSTS, © 
iS Psalm 2. 
God of our hee gd known of old’— 
—Rudyard Kipling, 
; Expository Notes. eas 
The basis of this psalm is a threatened revolt 
oe ett SE epee the king of Israel, 
n absolu i 
og Steal e monarch, but the viceroy 
_When Israel and her king failed to fulfi i 
high destiny, the faithful looked for BGORtnE 
One,” who should achieve what they had missed. 
eet. came. he pave to the Scripture 
eaning, and a range, beyon 
Hebrew’s wildest imagination. ss tases 
There are four stanzas of three verses each in 
this psalm. The first is, “The tumult of the 
nations.’ The psalmist sees the uproar among 
the nations, and is astonished at the futility of 
their designs, for they are really opposing Je- 
hovah. The second stanza is, “A glimpse into 
heaven.” He sees the King of kings looking on 
the tumult in scorn of their puny efforts. In 
due time he wild confound their schemes with a 
word. Before the last verse something is im- 
plied. The Lord speaks: “How dare you rebel 
against my regent, the king whom I have placed 
in Zion?” As the first stanza ended with the de- 
fiance of the plotters, so the second ends with 
the response of the Lord. 
The third stanza is “The authority of the 


king.” In this the king himself announces the 
source and the extent of his authority. The 
phrases are hyperbole, if understood, of the 


King of Israel, but are strictly true of David’s 
“sreater Son.” The “rod of iron” is an iron 
scepter, symbol of irresistible rule; while the 
“dashing in pieces of a potter’s vessel” fore- 
shadows the swift, easy, complete and irrevoc- 
able destruction which will fall upon his willful 
enemies. 

The last stanza is “The advice to the rulers.” 
The psalmist gives warning to the rulers of the 
earth to save themselves from retribution by of- 
fering allegiance to Jehovah and homage to his 
representative. 

A beatitude “brings to a gracious close a psalm 
which opened with the mutterings of threatened 
war, and teaches to high and low upon the earth 
the only true secret of peace.” | 


God of our Fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line— 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart— 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


Far-call’d our navies melt away— 

On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy Mercy on thy people, Lord! _ 
—Rudyard Kipling. 
During the outburst of military spirit in Eng- 
land over the Boer war in South Africa, Rudyard 
Kipling wrote the striking poem, the ‘“Reces- 
sional.” Whether after writing he repented his 
Christian prayer, or merely felt its contrast to 
the war-cries about him, we know not, but the 
story is that he flung it into the waste-basket 
from which his wife rescued it and sent it to 
the London Times. In this remarkable poem the 
spirit of the ancient Hebrew prophet speaks in 
the dialect of modern days. 
The music to which this hymn is set was com- 

posed by Dr, John Stainer, of Oxford, a “grave 


and earnest melody,” a fitting expression of the 
stately and solemn words. 
* * * 
Thoughts on the Theme. 

At the present day we, looking out over the 
world, see a tumult among the nations. One is 
tempted to shout out the psalmist’s question. 
Still we keep our conviction that Jehovah is 
King of kings and Lord of lords—even war- 
lords—and that ultimately, when their folly has 
burned itself out, they will recognize his rule. 

It was before Deity embodied in a human form, 
walking among men, partaking of their infirmi- 
ties, leaning on their bosoms, weeping over their 
graves, slumbering in the manger, bleeding on 
the cross, that the prejudices of the synagogue, 
and the doubts of the Academy, and the pride of 
the Portico, and the fasces of the lictor, and 
the swords of thirty legions, were humbled in 
the dust.—Macaulay. 

: * 

The last of the festivities at the coronation of 
Queen Victoria was the rendition of Handel’s 
magnificent oratorio, “The Messiah.” The young 
Queen had been told that though it was the cus- 
tom for the audience to rise when the first notes 
of the “Hallelujah Chorus” were struck, and to 
remain standing until the end, it would be a vio- 
lation of her Imperial dignity if she should rise 
with the multitude, as it is the royal prerogative 
to sit when others stand. Ag the chorus opened, 
and the multitude arose, the young Queen 
yearned to rise also and thus confess her loyalty 
to the Messiah. But recalling her instructions, 
she kept her seat as the sublime words of the 
chorus sounded forth, “Hallelujah, Hallelujah, 
for the Lord Omnipotent reigneth.” But as the 
last part of the chorus rang out, “King of Kings, 
and Lord of Lords,” she forsook her instructions 
and no longer thought of her own dignity, and 
rose to her feet and folded her arms across her 
breast, bowing “her head with the crown of em- 
pire upon it.” * be be = 

Before Napoleon Bonaparte invaded Russia, he 
told the Russian ambassador that he would de- 
stroy that empire. The ambassador’s reply was, 
“Man proposes, but God disposes.” “Tell your 
master,” thundered the arrogant and self-confi- 
dent Corsican, “that I am he that proposes, and 
I am he that disposes.” It was a challenge to 
the living God to show who was the ruler of this 
world, and God accepted the challenge. He 
moved not from his august throne, but he sent 
one of his most humble messengers, the crystal 
snowflake, from heaven to punish the audacious 
boaster. Napoleon flung his army into Moscow, 
but in his retreat he-left on the frozen plains 
the bulk of his vast army, and the official re- 
turns of the Russian authorities reported 213,516 
French corpses and 95,816 dead horses.—Dr. A, ui 
Pierson. 


ENDEAVORERS LAUNCH A WORTHY 
; MOVEMENT. 

The Christian Endeavor Society of the 
Charleston, Ill., First United Brethren Church 
has launched a worthy movement. Wednesday 
afternoon it placed in each of the three passen- 
ger waiting rooms of the city, viz.: the Big Four 
depot, the Clover Leaf depot and the interurban 
waiting room, a box in which good literature is 


placed. 
The boxes bear the word, “United Brethren 


Christian Endeavor,” and below the following 


notice: ‘ ; 
“The reading matter in this box is furnished 


by the Christian Endeavor Society of the First 
United Brethren Church, ‘A Friendly Church.’ 
The society meets every Sunday evening at 
6:30 at the corner of Fourth and Harrison ave- 
nues, (new church in course of construction), 
and extends to every one not attending else- 
where a most cordial invitation to attend its 
services.” 

It is the plan of these aggressive Endeavor- 
ers to keep these boxes supplied with good liter- 
ature that the traveling public may be supplied 
with good reading matter during their wait for 
trains. 
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RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CURRENT EVENTS AND LITERATURE USEFUL TO THE PREACHER 
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RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
PERSONAL, 

The most celebrated negro known to construc- 
tive history, Booker T. Washington, died in his 
home at Tuskegee, Alabama, of nervous break- 
down and hardening of the arteries. He-held a 
place high in the estimation of the world. He 
was the creator and the principal of the Tuske- 
gee Institute for negroes. Stricken while on a 
visit to New York, and realizing his end was 
near, he directed that he be taken South, where 
he was born and had lived all his life. He ar- 
rived in Tuskegee, Saturday midnight, and died 
at 4:40 o’clock Sunday morning. He was born on 
a plantation near Hale’s Ford, in Virginia, in 
1858 or 1859, a slave. About his father little is 
known. Having no last name, he adopted the 
name of Washington when he started to school. 
When the slaves were freed in 1865 he went to 
work in a coal mine to support his mother and 
himself. He worked at unusual hours in order 
that he might keep up his schooling. He walked 
500 miles to Hampton Institute, Virginia, where 
he worked his way through school. He had a 
few months’ schooling in the national capital, 
and then was appointed a teacher in Hampton 
Institute, a great triumph for his race at that 
day—the seventies. There he conceived the idea 
of an industrial education for the negro. The 
Alabama legislature in 1881 appropriated funds 
for an industrial school at Tuskegee, and Booker 
T. Washington was selected as head. As the 
money appropriated could be used only for pay- 
ing teachers’ salaries, Washington borrowed 
$250 to make a first payment on a small planta- 
tion and cleaned out the henhouses to serve as 
class-rooms. Starting with fifty students, he 
taught them brick-making, and brick buildings 
were built on the grounds by the students. There 
are now thousands of pupils, and the school’s 
plant is valued at almost $2,000,000. He bore 
honorary degrees from Harvard and Dartmouth. 
—The Continent. 


* * % 


Sir Robert Laidlaw, president of the World’s 
Sunday School Association, died on Nov. 3, at 
the age of fifty-nine. His business career was 
begun in India. There he was connected with 
the Methodist Episcopal Mission, and was once 
elected delegate to the M. E. General Conference, 


After his return to England he was elected to 
Parliament and was knighted. 


At his election to the presidenc of the 
World’s S. S. Association, at Zurich ia 19138, he 
said: “I felt highly honored when my fellow- 
countrymen saw fit to send me to the ‘Mother of 
Parliaments,’ but I think I can say sincerely that 
I count it a far greater honor to be elected by 
you, the leaders of this great Sunday School en- 
terprise, to occupy this position as your presi- 
dent. Of all missionary work, I believe that of 
the Sunday School is the most effective.” 


* * * 


Bishop David H. Moore, of the Methodis is- 
copal Church, was stricken with Faraone ehie 
traveling. He was found unconscious in his 
berth when the train reached Cincinnati, and 
died in a hospital a few hours later, : 

* * * 

The new Lord Mayor of London i 
Wakefield, is one of the most DroraT nee Gree 
Odists in England. He is the first member of 
the Wesleyan Church to occupy that distin- 
guished position since the incumbency of Sir 
en MacArthur, who was lord mayor in 


* * * 


In a university of Tokyo, an American profes- 
sor not in sympathy with Christianity was re- 
cently displaced by a Christian American. In 
explanation of this change it was privately an- 
nounced that the chief reason for the employ- 
ment of foreign teachers was to secure their 


Christian influence for the general atmosphere 
of the university. 
* * * 


Opportunity will not wait. Li Yuan Heng, 
vice president of the Chinese Republic, told Mr. 
Mott: “Urge the home church to occupy these 
strongholds at once, for five years hence will be 
too late. We throw open the portals of these 
great cities to the American Protestant mission- 
ary. We believe that Jesus Christ is better than 
Confucius.” 

* a * = 

Mr. Whang, a Chinese Methodist pastor, was 
sent to San Francisco by hi’ government to 
oversee the erection of the Chinese building at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. His capacity and 
honesty had commended him to the government 
on various occasions, previously. He was three 
years ago the Chinese secretary on the Central 
China Famine Relief Committee. He was also 
entrusted with the responsibility of erecting the 
buildings for the Nanking Exposition. The gov- 
ernment would gladly employ him permanently 
at a high salary, but he remains a Methodist 
preacher with perhaps a twenty-fifth of the in-. 
come he might otherwise receive.—Record of 
Christian Work. 

* * * 


Lieut. George B. Smith, of the Gordon High- 
landers, son of Principal George Adam Smith, of 
Aberdeen, has been killed in Flanders. The son 
of Dr. James Stalker has also fallen at the Dar- 
danelles. 

* * * 


An English Wesleyan minister, the Rev. Sam- 
uel Leigh, landed at Sydney, Australia, August 
10, 1815. This centennial year the Methodism of 
Australasia, which began in 1815 with one min- 
ister and 20 members, now reports 1,020 minis- 
ters, 149,767 members, 260.500 Sunday School 
scholars, and 630,970 attendants upon its serv- 
ices.—Miss. Review of World. 

* * * 

William Culyer, for sixty-three years sexton 
of the Fifth Avenue Church, died in his eighty- 
sixth year. The funeral was held in the church 
he served so long, and was conducted by Rev. 
Dr. John Henry Jowett, the pastor. 

* * * 


Bishop Stuntz, of the Methodist Church, or- 
dained as elder his son, Clyde B., who is about 
to sail for Calcutta, India, where he becomes 
pastor of the church which he joined when a 
child, while his father was missionary in that 
far-away land, % . 

The Rev. Dr. W. W. Bowdish, pastor of the 
Ocean Parkway Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Flatbush, L. I, died at the age of seventy-six. 
He was the last of five sons of the Rev. William 


S. Bowdish; all of whom became Methodist 
preachers, 
* * * 
NEWS. 
Dr, Fry, fraternal delegate from the Meth- 


odist Episcopal Church, South, to the California 
Conference, asked the following two very seri- 
ous and very important questions in his address: 
“Is it true that eighty-seven per cent of the 
teachers in San Francisco public schools are 
from one denomination?” “Is it true that eighty 
per cent of all the federal appointments in the 
state of California are from one denomination?’ 
—Northwestern. ‘ ‘ : 


Philadelphia has 690 Protestant churches, 
while Buenos Ayres hag only 10. There are ten 
times as many preachers of the gospel in the one 
state of Iowa as there are in all South America. 
Without protest of the dominant Roman Cath- 
olic church, there is, in South America, an ethical 
status more detrimental to pure morals and 
more dishonoring to Christ than is found in open 
paganism. In South America we find: A sacra- 
mental system without real worship; a closed 
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Bible; false doctrine 
; : ; baneful superstition: 
Christinsgnorance: almost complete ALA ‘from 
ty ‘ c mor i 
status.—Bishop Kinsolving, of Brain eae 
* * 


A missionary of th i 
\ L e American Sunday Schoo 
Br atic senza & Sunday eo in Colton, 
Y , 1 rest chur ini 
in one direction, and 3 miles in a oo 
* % ‘ 


Two years after his accessi 
a ssion, Hm sh- 
Beat of Ratton eee eiow ned i ho ancien 
b orate ceremonies mark 
Ae, one After much deliberation the eather 
a coed the petition of the Christians that 
Eo: oy represented at the coronation 
ene e Buddhists and Shinto priests were the 
my oven of any religion present. 
oe authorities declared that these privileges 
8) GAR EE Peete ae ed priests of Buddhism 
: : What is practicall 
ee eer ance be possible that here 
eee tore es y e time of the next Jap- 
* * * 
Modern inventions are no r 
espectors of - 
aes woe rector of a_ fashionable Episcenal 
a] urch complains that the automobile has stolen 
et Pee enon, and a Salvation Army captain 
pea oe drumhead street meeting has been 
eee: Ss audience by the movies.——Epworth 
“ys * * * 
e American Bible Society is in urgent n 
: . . 1€€ 
pare 000 in special gifts if it is inlets puter 
calamitous retrenchment of its work at home 
and abroad. Last year its budget was cut-ten 
ee cent and this year its appropriations were 
ad ee ueeien eee oat nearly. twenty per cent. 
refusin eri 
rea dicate s e Scriptures to thousands 
* * 
At the edge of the Sahara desert, nea 
é } 5 A LOY 
Biskra, Wwe were interested in a long camel ee 
van carrying huge packages and evidently start- 
ing upon a long journey into the desert. I asked 
what they were carrying, and was told that they 
were transporting 2,000 copies of the New Tes- 
tament, translated into Arabic, into the desert 
petty. These Gospels were purchased by the 
eee at two cents apiece and were the means 
ee ae Peay a genert nomad the first 
eo is text book istiani 
—The Christian Herald. ee 
e * 


Multiply This B ar ea 

Itiply This By —The Chicago Herald 
compiled statistics of casualties in gs state of 
Wisconsin due to conditions under which men 
and women do their work. From July 1, 1912, 
until December 31, 1914, industrial accidents in 
the ordinary course of business totaled 24,000, 
with varying results. Over 11,000 serious acci- 
dents occurred during 1914, not including those 
on railroads or in industries not included in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. In that year, the 
Chicago Herald estimates, 6,300 working years 
were lost through accident, involving over three 
million dollars in wages; 116 wives were made 
widows and 220 children made fatherless; nearly 
500 persons were maimed for life; 33 lost one 
eye, each, a great many lost fingers in whole or 
part or suffered broken legs or arms and lesser 
fractures. This state of things is not, of course, 
attributable solely to employers, but the record, 
which is declared to be fairly representative of 
conditions in modern industry, should serve at 
least to divide our national horror between the 
awfulness of war and the awfulness of industrial 
greed, not forgetting the element of culpable 
carelessness in individuals. 


Some time ago ninety-eight students were dis- 
missed from Leland Stanford University for poor 
scholarship, and it was discovered that each one 
had the cigaret habit. 

* 

The rapid passing of the pioneer age is re- 
flected in the news that comes from North Dakota 
of the drawing for right to file claim on land 
in the Fort Berthold Reservation. There were 
seven hundred claims to be filed on, and more 
than thirty thousand persons registered for the 
drawing. This is announced as the last opening 
of the public domain. The problems that press 
for solution with increasing persistence are 
those of a settled nation.—Epworth Herald. 


The authorities of Australia are looking with 
favor on a bill just introduced into the Senate 
at Melbourne providing for a referendum on a 
compulsory voting law. As in the United States, 
many Australian voters permit important issues 
to be lost by default because of general laziness. 
In 1903 only 46 per cent of the voters voted, and 
in 1914 less than three out of four cast their 
ballots. The bill proposes that a fine of $5 shall 
be paid by all who fail to vote, and allows voting 
by mail under certain restrictions. Voting by 
mail already is permitted in Queensland, where 
prevails the highest voting percentage of any 
place on the island continent.—The Continent. 


Brandy is supposed to be a spirit derived from 
the distillation of fermented grape juice. Its 
name is German, being derived from “Brant- 
wein,’ meaning “burnt wine.” The best brandies 
are advertised as coming from France, the Cog- 
nac variety being made in the Charente district 
from a special grape. So much for theory. In 
fact, the bulk of Cognac brandy has never seen 
the Charente, nor had its origin in the grape. It 
is made from potatoes and flavored with oeman- 
thic ether, the color being obtained from the 
tannin of the oak casks in which it is stored. 
Cayenne pepper and burnt sugar are added to 
give a mature flavor. 

Whisky is a similar fraud. It is supposed to 
be manufactured from malted grain, whereas 
the greater quantity ig made from potatoes 
mashed with barley and burnt to give the old 
“smoky” fiavor. In the fermentation of potatoes 
there is formed a product called fusel oil, which 
is a most deadly poison. This oil gets converted 
into less harmful products with age, but imma- 
ture whiskies contain poisonous quantities. 

Rum, again, was originally made from the fer- 
mented juice of the sugar cane. It is now dis- 
tilled from the dirty skimmings of sugar boilers 
and the drainage of sugar barrels. Gin is an- 
other potato spirit flavored with cayenne pepper 
and oil of turpentine, a cheap substitute for 
parley, malt and juniper, which were its orig- 
inal ingredients. 

Wine is likewise a “mocker.” The “French” 
wines come from Hungary, and alcohol is added 
to them to make them keep. The various flav- 
ors and colors are obtained artificially and have 
no relation to the vintage. Turbid wines, in- 
stead of being thrown out, are cleared with plas- 
ter of paris. Old wines, so much sought after, 
were made from grape juice, the fermentation of 
which was hastened by the body heat of men 
who stood, naked, in the vats while they stirred 
the mixture. I believe this custom is now aban- 
doned, but it obtained five or six years ago in 


Italy. : 
But beer is the greatest fraud of all. It is 
infusion of malted barley 


supposed to be an i a 
which has been boiled with hope, but neither 


malt nor hops are now necessary for its manu- 
facture, chemicals being its sole constituents.-— 


Ss. S. Chronicle, 
* * 


GENERAL. 
The Church of Rome in the Philippines, 

“Do not let the church at home think that we 
are facing a decadent, weakened Catholicism,” 
writes Rev. D. C. McCallum. “It is a mistake to 
speak of the Roman Catholic Church in the Phil- 
ippines as decadent, and the ruined churches 
here and there are not indications of itg state. 
Enormous sums of Catholic money are being 
poured into the Philippines, and scores of her 
most intelligent and capable workers are con- 
stantly coming to the islands. Dozens of dilap- 
idated buildings are being repaired and numer- 
ous new buildings are being erected in new com- 
munities. Other revenues are taking the place 
of the lost state revenues, and a far more able 
and efficient body of workers is taking the place 
of the discredited Spanish friars. Many of the 
newcomers are able, thoroughly trained, and 
possessed of much missionary zeal. The Roman 
Church is straining every nerve to adjust her- 
self to the changed conditions, and one must con- 
fess with considerable success. The greatest, 
most bitter and prolonged struggle is yet before 
us, and it will require the highest concentra- 
tion and the riches gifts in men and money.”— 
Miss. Review of World. | 

Will the Jews get back to their own land of 


Palestine as one result of the world war? Many 
students of history and Bible prophecy think 
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they will. The man who is said to know more 
about the Jews—their past history and their 
present situation—than any other living man is 
David Baron, of London. He is a distinguished 
Jewish Christian missionary and leader of mis- 
Sions to the Jews in several of the warring na- 
tions. Mr, Baron has written two articles on the 
Jews and their land for the Sunday School Times, 
Philadelphia. The publishers will send free 
copies of the issues containing Mr. Baron’s ar- 
ticle to readers of this paper who send a request 


to the Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
* * 


The Roman Catholic press are outspoken in 
their objection to the recognition of the Car- 
ranza government by President Wilson. 

The Mexican constitution of 1857 declares the 
state and church independent of each other. It 
also says: “The law does not recognize monastic 
orders and cannot permit their establishment,” 

Carranza maintains that the priests have med- 
dled disastrously in Mexican politics, and hence 
the American Catholics object strenuously to 
Carranza. 

The Morning Star, of New Orleans, after a 
paragraph of invective against Carranza, thus 
turns its attention towards President Wilson: 

*Mr. Wilson’s recognition of Carranza, the 
avowed enemy of the Catholic Church, is an in- 
sult to the Catholics of this country. It is a 
direct challenge to them, and we hope that not 
only Catholics, but every true lover of religious 
freedom, for which the glorious flag of our coun- 
try stands, will give him such an open answer at 
the polls as will prove to him that. no President 
of the United States can so flagrantly ignore the 
lawful and respectful request of 16,000,000 fel- 
low citizens without paying the penalty. 

“This is the only way open to Catholics in 
which they can take up the gauntlet thrown 
down by the President.” 

* * * 


P Smoke-Screens, 

The big guns of modern battleships fire so far 
and with such deadly accuracy that they are 
certain to destroy any ship that.gets within their 
range. There is only one defence against them, 
and that is a smoke-screen, 

This smoke-screen is caused by oil fuel, which 
can be turned on or off at will, and which burns 
with more or less smoke according to the amount 
of air allowed the furnaces. It is dense and im- 
penetrable. Under cover of it the pursued ves- 
sels can change their course and slip away. The 
Germans used this device in the recent battle in 
the North Sea. 

That is well enough in war. In fact, whatever 
in war prevents the loss of life has my cordial 
approval. What I object to is the use of the 
smoke-screen in private life, 

Have you not often talked with an ignoramus 
who hid_ his ignorance under a dense cloud of 
big words and pompous sentences? Your mind 
flounders about among them. You think he must 
mean something, but you can not for the life of 
you see what it is. The smoke-cloud is very 
impressive, and he “gets away with it.” 

Sometimes you are arguing with another man, 
and getting the best of the argument very de- 
cidedly, but of a sudden your opponent springs 


Magazine Articles of Value to Ministers 


The Century, December. 35 cents. 
Our Nation in the Building, Helen Nicolay. 
Army Reform, Eric Fisher Wood. 
The Only Child, H. Addington Bruce. 
The Atlantic Monthly, December. 35 cents. 
Drink Reform in Europe, John Koren, 
Poor America, Henry Sydnor Harrison. 
This Younger Generation, Francis Greenwood 
Peabody. 
The Great War—America’s Duty, Baron d’Es- 
tournelle de Constant. 
The Fight for the Garden of Eden, Lewis R. 
Freeman, 
Everybody’s Magazine, December. 15 cents. 
The Spirit of the Age, Hugh Black. 
Seribner’s Magazine, December. 25 cents. 
The Antwerp Road (October, 1914), Henry van 
Dyke, 
When Payne Wrote “Home! Sweet Home!” 
Letters Edited by his nephew, Thatcher T. 
Payne Luquer. 


Ps i * . Yat 
a cloud of arguments quite aside from the point. 
They must be answered, however; at least, yee 
must show that they are quite aside from the 
point. And while you are doing that you lose 
the thread of your logic. The battle is lost. 

Smoke-screens, are constantly employed i Ps 
fidels in their tricky mouthings. They are tre- 
quently used by crafty politicians. Editors pene 
been known to employ them on the editoria 


i f 
age. They are not unknown in the annals o 
Eeniecion: Scientific discussions are familiar with 
them. In fine, wherever it is necessary, or 


hought to be necessary, to avoid a fair and hon- 

cae fizht in the open, out are poured these smoke- 
of evasion. ul 

a Geet them. Don’t you?—Caleb Cobweb, in 


Cc. E. World, A ‘ 


There is little doubt that Plutarch was not the 
Aise and certainly not the last of chropicie:= =e 
record his preference for wicked men, one e 
legitimate ground that they were more en ee 
taining to his readers. He had no liking oF 
vice, and he never confused it with virtue; es 
he knew that it caught the popular fancy in ‘ e 
year 95 as epee BL fit it catches the popular 

in the year 1 E 

nc Diers isa plramee and bitter contrast between 
the public’s concern for the criminal and itg in- 
difference to the pauper. The pauper may have 
been idle and worthless, an unwarranted ste 
on the state; or he may have been decent an 

hard-working, reduced to this sad penury by 
illness, or accident, or old age. In either ae 
he is treated with the same cold contempt, an 

the utmost which is accorded him is life—the 
food and the shelter which will keep him lin- 
gering in a hostile world. Nobody deems ic 
duty to provide entertainment for him. Nobody 
gives him lectures, and concerts, and vaudeville 

ows. 
Ser eatd be idle to deny that an unwholesome 
sentiment has followed in the wake of legitimate 
prison reform. The just effort to humanize the 
criminal, and give him a chance to live decently, 
has been thwarted rather than strengthened by 
our sensitive ignoring of his crime. A _ corre- 
spondent of the “Survey,” describing a night in 
Sing Sing, tells us that he spent a happy half- 
hour with two convicts, “one of them a murderer, 
serving a life term ,and the other sentenced to 
ten years for assault.” “They are men of, a fine 
type,” comments ee genial enthusiast. I took 
liking to both.” : 

a eo en of a fine type commit murder and as- 
sault? Are they to be the recognized reformers 
of the world? When we read that a criminal has 
appealed to a New York judge to be transferred 
to the prison of hig choice, on the ground that 
he is a gangster who has killed his man: that a 
seventeen-year-old lad has declared himself 
guilty of uncommitted crimes, hoping by their 
lustre to attract the attention of a philanthropic 
manufacturer; and that a villain like Muenter, 
cruel, cowardly, and sane enough to have been 
accountable for his wickedness, has been smil- 
ingly referred to by a Harvard professor as an 
‘interesting psychological study,” we feel that 
the time has come to disinter the ten command- 
ments, and moderate our sympathy for sin,— 
Agnes Repplier, in McClure’s, 


The American Magazine, December. 15 cents. 
he Man Who Would not Kill, EK. Richard 
Shayer, ; i 
Eight Months Ago a Corn Field, Merle Crowell. 
War—And Bad Advertising, Gerald Stanley 


Lee. 
Habits: Physical, Mental, Moral. 
85 cents. 


Harper’s Magazine, December. 
Old Friends in New Places, John Burroughs. 
A Great Accomplisher (Russell H. Conwell), 
Robert Shackleton. 


The World’s Work, December. 25 cents. 


Shall We Have Responsible Government? Bur- 
ton J. Hendrik, : . 
New Yorker and The Nation’s Foreign Trade, 
Willard C. Brinton. 

National Geographic Magazine, 

cents. 

The Beauties of France (illustrated), Arthur 
Stanley Riggs. 
The Citizen Army of Switzerland (illustrated). 


November, 25 
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DIVORCE 


Prepared by the Reference Department of 
Nelson’s Leose-Leaf Encyclopedia, Thos. Nel- 
son & Sons, publishers, New York. 


The U. S. Census Bureau issued a report on 
Marriage and Divorce in the U. S. and foreign 
oe in 1909, covering the period from 1867 
(0) : 


A statement in regard to the number of di- 
vorces granted in the United States reads as 
follows: 


“The present investigation shows that in the 
twenty years, from 1887 to 1906, the number of 
divorces granted was 945,625. In the twenty 
years from 1867 to 1886 the number was but 
328,716, hardly more than one-third (34.8 per 
cent) of the number recorded in the second 
twenty-year period. Each successive five-year 
period since 1867 has witnessed a marked in- 
crease in the number of divorces, as shown in 
the following tables: 

Increase over 
Total preceding 5-year period. 


Period of years. No. Number. Per Cent. 
1902 to 1096....332,642 72,922 27.6 
1897 to 1901....260,720 65,781 Soe 
1892 to 1896....194,939 37,615 23.9 
1887 to 1891....157,324 40,013 34.1 
1882 to 1886....117,311 28,027 31.4 
1877 to 1881.... 89,284 20,737 30.3 
1872 to 1876.... 68,547 14,973 27.9 
USGietOmI St tm, OOtbl 4. A. ae 


The figures given above suggest that the nor- 
mal rate of increase in a five-year period is 
about 30 per cent, although the percentages in 
the different periods vary somewhat. The low- 
est is found in the period 1892 to 1896, when the 
number of divorces increased only 23.9 per cent. 
This period was, it will be recalled, one of 
commercial depression and “hard times.” * * * 


The National League for the Protection of the 
Family has been instrumental in securing legis- 
lation to ameliorate the situation in this coun- 
try. In its annual report for the year ending 
December 31, 1912, the latest available, mention 
is made of the legislation for the year 1912. 

Massachusetts provides that divorced persons 
who re-marry shall file, or if unable to do So, 
make a statement under oath concerning the 
date, cause, time and court granting divorce, 
of the facts concerning their divorce, if unable 
to get a copy of the original certified record. 


Vermont adopted, in substance, the provisions 
preventing its citizens going to other states to 
evade its laws, or those of other states coming 
into Vermont with a like object. 

Virginia provides for notice of pending appli- 
cation for divorce to a party who may be resid- 
ing outside the state. 

During 1911-1912 two movements for divorce 
reform were in progress in California. One 
took up the project of uniformity through an 
amendment of the Constitution. The other was 
the work of the Commission of Southern Cali- 
fornia on Marriage and Divorce, led almost 
wholly by clergymen of the different churches 
in Southern California. It made a study of three 
counties and it was found in the majority of 
cases investigated, fraud and perjury were free- 
ly committed in order to secure a decree on 


false grounds where no legal ground for sep- 
aration existed. 


The Courts of Domestic Relations in the cities 
of Chicago, New York and Boston are doing 
much to keep the family together, and to pre- 
vent divorce. “One of the most important fea- 
tures of this work is the large number of people 
in the incipient stage of domestic trouble whose 
cases call for arbitration of differences. * * * 


“These cases often require different modes of 
treatment, but frequently the advice and ad- 
monition of one looked upon as being in author- 
ity seems to smooth away much of the trouble, 
which is often very trivial. In these cases very 
few ever returned for court action.” 


Kansas City in 1912 had instituted a so-called 
“court proctor,’ whose duty it is to make in- 
vestigation of uncontested cases out of court, 
and report his findings to the court trying the 
case. He gets at the latest facts in the case, 
especially those concerning residence, possible 
collusion between the parties, and their charac- 
ter. He also makes efforts at reconciliation. 
The results have been most satisfactory. Some 
40 or 50 cases of reconciliation have been ef- 
fected; other parties who have separated have 
come together without taking their cases to 
court. (See also Ladies’ Home Journal, March, 
1914), and Reports of National League for the 
Protection of the Family, 1913.) 

An article in the Journal of Criminal Law 
states that the greatest failure of our 
courts is in respect to the administration of 
our divorce laws. The administration of the 
divorce laws in some of our states is even 
more lax than the laws themselves. Collu- 
sion was shown to exist in 60 per cent of 
the cases applying for divorce investigated 
by a judge in St. Louis. 

The courts virtually encourage divorce by 
mutual consent, though no state has a law on 
its statute books permitting divorce by mutual 
consent. 

Many judges are, however, very careful about 
the matter of granting divorce, and insist on 
having every case tried carefully. This is 
shown by the fact that out of 1,300,200 applica- 
tions for divorce in the U. S. from 1887 to 1906 
inclusive, only 945,000 were granted by our 
courts. 

“But this only serves to emphasize the failure 
of our divorce courts, as social agencies for 
dealing with the instability of the family; for it 
is scarcely probable that in the 25 per cent of 
cases in which divorce is refused there is any 
real reconstituting of the unity of family life. 
Our courts must evidently be transformed to 
deal at all effectively with the instability of the 
family. The formal procedure of both the crim- 
inal and civil court is as much out of place as 
‘Police Court Procedure’ in dealing with 


a divorce case. The judge should have 
all the freedom which characterizes. the 
juvenile court, and should feel that he 


is the representative of society in this weighty 
matter of securing family bonds. He should 
have one or more ‘divorce proctors’ at his dis- 


‘posal to carefully investigate every case that 


comes before the court, and _ to ascertain 
whether the interests of society will be served 
or not in dissolving a particular family group.” 
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THE DARKNESS AND THE LIGHT 


ROBERTSO 


Much is heard at present of the peculiar 
difficulties presented to Christian faith by the 
spectacle of the war and its consequences. Our 
perplexities might be aggravated if what we 
believe to be the unrighteous cause were to 
come victorious from the conflict, but they will 
not disappear in the contrary event. It is the 
conflict itself which puts faith to the question. 
Is this all that Christianity can do after it has 
had Europe in tutelage for fifteen hundred 
years? 

It is no answer to the question, but it puts 
us in a better position to see its true scope if 
we notice that it has been a question ever since 
Christianity has had a history. The latest and 
most wonderful of the New Testament writers, 
he who had the profoundest sense of the eter- 
nal truth of the Christian revelation and of the 
eternal worth of the experiences which it in- 
spires, was perplexed by it exactly as we are. 
But though it was a trial to faith, it never be- 
came in him a motive to doubt. In the opening 
verses of his Gospel St. John tells us, in words 
the transparent depth and simplicity of which 
we can never fathom, what Jesus is to God, to 
the world, and to the human race. He sums it 
up, so far as mankind is concerned, in the sen- 
tence, “In Him was life, and the life was the 
light of men.” This is the experience and the 
conviction of the Apostle; it is the sure and 
immutable truth in which he has lived his long 
life, and will die at last his appointed death. 
But when he turns from it to give a summary 
of the gospel history, to state in a sentence the 
fortune of the Christian revelation in the two 
generations through which he has watched it, 
what a disconcerting shock he gives us: ‘‘And 
the light shineth in the darkness, and the dark- 
ness apprehended it not.” He does not indeed 
withdraw his affirmation. He has no doubt, so 
to speak, in himself. It is one of the truly 
wonderful things about the gospels that there 
is in them no misgiving, but a clear, steady 
light shining immovably like a star. Faith 
should have the same steadiness, and the strong 
apostolic faith had it; but it had to maintain it 
in face of an immense disappointment. The 
light shines in the darkness, but the darkness 
has not taken it in. 


I. 


This is the trial of our faith at the present 
moment, and perhaps we feel it more because 
we are not as alive as we should be to the dis- 
appointing results of Christianity in human 
history. The darkness of the war is what op- 
presses us, to a great extent for interested 
reasons, but the darkness did not begin with 
the war. How few of those who find their 
faith perplexed now were perplexed before 
by the darkness which covered the heathen 
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world—a darkness in which miseries and hor- 
rors reign from generation to generation unre- 
lieved? How few were perplexed by the dark- 
ness in Christendom itself, by the vast popula- 
tions in every city in Europe, and in Britain 
as much as elsewhere, who had not apprehended 
the light, but supported an existence untouched 
by what the evangelist calls life, an existence 
with nothing in it assured, joyous, eternal, di- 
vine? The finger of God has touched us in the 
war in our own persons, and we wonder that 
Christianity is so disappointing; if we had been 
better Christians we would have wondered 
sooner. It is a call to us to think of duties we 
have overlooked. The light shines still, even 
as it shone when St. John wrote, in spite of 
the uncomprehending darkness. It shines in 
spite of all that has happened, and is happen- 
ing, in Belgium and France and Poland. We do 
not need to believe, and no one with any knowl- 
edge of history and of human nature will be- 
lieve, that war is a regenerating experience to 
the ordinary soldier. It is a tremendous expe- 
rience, and noble natures may rise through it, 
and by reaction from it, to a rarer nobility. But 
a disbanded army is not a new congregatio 
sanctorum. Nevertheless, the light shines. In 
numberless instances it is the pure sense of 
Christian duty that has sent men into the 
army. There are thousands of them who have 
the Gospels in their knapsacks and Christ in 
their hearts. There are thousands in whom 
heroism and humanity are united in the very 
spirit of Jesus, There are countless women 
showing the kindness of God to the wounded in 
his name. There is a new sense of responsi- 
bility in this country; a new sense of brother- 
hood for all who suffer by the war and its con- 
sequences. In spite of everything, in face of 
the deepest and most distressing darkness, the 
light does shine. 


ite 


But why does it not shine more? Perhaps 
we cannot tell. It may be more difficult than 
we know to judge truly of the progress or the 
power of the Gospel. Even the Apostles, while 
they had no misgivings about its truth, seem 
to have been influenced by moods when they 
speak of its success. St. John himself tells us 
the most opposite things about it. We read in 
the same chapter of the Gospel that all men are 
coming to Jesus, and that no one is receiving 
his testimony. We read in the same epistle that 
the darkness is passing away and the light al- 
ready shining, and that the whole world is ly- 
ing in the Wicked One. Our elations and de- 
pressions are not to be made too much of, we 
should rather in a time like this try to steady 
our minds on whatever truth the Word of God 
reveals as bearing on such a situation. 

One such truth is that the long continuance 


_. than light. 


of the conflict between light and darkness dem- 
onstrates the long suffering of God. The evan- 
gelist does not tell us where the darkness came 
from, but it is here, and it is hostile to him. It 
is here not as a fog in the air, but in the minds, 
hearts and wills of human beings, made in 
God’s image. It is not the saints only to whom 
the darkness is a trial; it is a trial to God him- 
self. But he is not willing that any should per - 
ish, and therefore he does not execute judg- 
ment speedily, but endures with much long- 
suffering, and gives space for repentance. Of 
all books in the Bible, the Revelation of St. 
John is that in which the power of the dark- 
ness is most painfully felt; the cry “How long, 
O Lord, how long,” pervades its prayers, and 
they are summed up at last in the impatient, 
loving word, “Come quickly!” But it is no less 
characteristic that the writer describes himself 
to his readers as their companion in the tribula- 
tion and kingdom and patience that are in 
Jesus. He waits for his kingdom; we may 
wait, and we may be sure that the light which 
shone under Nero and Domitian will not be 
quenched even now. 

But the long-suffering of God, though it bears 
with the darkness, does not condone it. The 
_ patience of God does not obliterate moral dis- 
tinctions. The Bible gives a very plain and a 


~ very solemn explanation of the continuance of 


the darkness that we cannot afford to overlook. 
This is the condemnation, it tells us, that light is 
come into the world, and men loved the dark- 
ness rather than the light, because their deeds 
were evil. There were always those who were 
uneasy in the presence of Jesus, because they 
had things they wanted to hide. They shunned 
his presence because they feared exposure. 
They did not take in the light because they did 
not want to. We have to reckon with people 
who love darkness rather than light because 
their deeds are evil. It is not the fault of Chris- 
- tianity; Christianity, as St. Paul says, is not 
their affair. 


III. 

The Bible has much to say to those who, in 
spite of all the darkness, can say, with the 
Apostle, “The light shineth.” The light is not 
here to look at, but to see by and to live by. In 
various places we are told to walk in the light, 
to rejoice in the light, to believe in the light, 
to bear witness to the light, to be children of 
the light. If we kept these commandments, 
what a radiant, reassuring, joyful thing Chris- 
tian life would be! No doubt this is one of the 
great lessons of the darkness; it cries to all 
who are Christians, “Let your light shine.” It 
is not for us to look at the clouds that shadow 
the earth, and complain that there are no signs 
of God’s presence anywhere; if there are really 
none, it is we who are to blame. The psalmist 
tells of God looking down from heaven upon 
the children of men to see if there were any 
that did understand and seek God, and having 
the same disappointment as we have when we 
fear that the Gospel has failed. “They are all 
gone aside, they are all together become filthy, 
there is none that doeth good, no not one.” If 
we have seen the light Which shines from the 
face of Jesus, it is for us to remove this disap- 
pointment to the expectation of God, this trial 
to the faith of men. Where is God’s presence 
to be looked for on earth if not in the lives of 
men made in his image and renewed by his 
Son? Our business, once we have seen Jesus, 
is not to demand proof that God is with men, 
but to provide it. It is to abide in the light and 
to keep it shining, however deep the darkness, 
and to overcome evil with good. This is the 
Lord’s battle, which will go on, not for a year 
or for three years, but till the Lord come; and 
it is because the part we have to take in the 
great European war is identical with our part 
in this age-long conflict that we can count on 
victory and endure to the end. Only let us do 
the truth, and we shall prove his word: “He 
that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life.” 


NO OIL IN THEIR LAMP 
REV. JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D. D. 


Text: 
PAD id < 

There are few things that are more disa- 
greeable than a burning lamp which is short of 
oil. The flame is unsteady, flickering, fuming, 
spitting, smoking, giving far more discomfort 
And there are few things in the 
moral world more disagreeable than people 
who keep their lamp burning with inadequate 
supplies of oil. They are unreliable, fitful, 
cheerless—altogether making far more smoke 
than fire. Hard duties cannot be sustained by 
a transient impulse, by the strength of a good 
resolution. He who is going to discharge Chris- 
tian duties consistently will need unfailing 
springs of oil, he will need to feed his soul with 
eternal faith, We cannot have exercise with- 
out bread; we cannot have the lamp burning 
without oil; we cannot have duty without truth. 
But we are all prone to think we can. There is 
nothing more common than for men to take up 
duties which they have not resources to dis- 
charge, to light lamps which they cannot keep 
burning. Here in the Bible is a whole host of 
’ duties, things which we have to do and things 
which we have not to do. 


“They took no oil with them.” Matt. 
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I. Lamps that quickly go out. And men 
come and lay hold of these Christian duties, and 
they say: “We will make these our lamps. We 
will keep them burning in our daily life.” And 
they light them, and they burn for a little while, 
but soon die down. How is it? They have taken 
the Biblical lamp without Biblical oil. They 
are trying to be godly without God; they are 
trying to be Christians without Christ, and they 
utterly and miserably fail. 

Let us look at this. It is of sufficiently com- 
mon experience to claim our serious thought. 
I am sure you must have again and again 
heard men, who have been trying to live a good 
and dutiful life, express themselves in this 
wise: “I get on very well for a time, and then 
* * * Then their lamp goes out because they 
have no oil. They are trying to do Christian 
duty without Christian resources. 

One of the great primary duties to which we 
are called is that of faithfulness, uprightness, 
scrupulous integrity, unbroken loyalty to con- 
science. Men vow themselves to discharge it. 
Young fellows, especially, plunging with fresh, 
frank impulses into business life, resolve to ob- 
serve their duty, with absolute strictness. They 


light this lamp of faithfulness, and they begin 
their business career. What do they find? 
Their eyes are opened to the cunning ways in 
which wealth is made. They see the success of 
deception. They mark how dishonesty multiplies 
its stores. They see all the many short-cuts to 
desired ends. They see how easily one man 
cuts out another by a little sharp and crooked 
practice. They see that a serpent can twist 
and wriggle himself into places and positions 
into which a man with rigid moral backbone 
can never get. They see that their fiercest 
competitor is not the honest trader, but the 
trickster. They begin to suspect that trickery 
cannot be fought with weapons of rectitude, 


that only by trickery can trickery be van-~ 


quished. 


Then after the suspicion follows the design: 
“That man is offering his soul for thirty pieces 
of silver; I can cut him out by by offering my 
own for twenty. Shall I doit? Is faithfulness 
essential? Does integrity pay?’ His lamp is 
going out; it needs oil! His resolution is 
dying; it needs food! . Duty is waning; it needs 
to be fed with spiritual truth! How is it to be 
done? Great Christian duties have to be sus- 
tained by great Christian roots. 


Botanists will tell you that, speaking roughly, 
the roots of a tree are as far spreading as its 
branches. There is as much growth under 
ground as there is above ground. There is as 
much unseen as there is seen. A great tree re- 
quires a great rootage, and so does a great 
duty. Every duty which the Lord prescribes de- 
mands an immense rootage. It requires the in- 
finite! You can go through the Sermon on the 
Mount, and mark every duty, and opposite every 
duty you may write the words: “If grown, must 
be rooted in the Eternal!” But what do men 
do? They come to the Lord’s life, and they 
take out what they call the morality, the moral 
duties, and leaving all the rest, they say: 
“These we will grow; with these we will adorn 
our life.” You may as well try to grow an oak 
tree in a thimble! Divorce the duty from the 
infinite truth on which it feeds, and it will al- 
ways be a dwarf. 


For purposes of experiment I tried a little 
while ago to grow some wheat in a saucer. The 
seed germinated, sprouted; the blades shot up 
to the height of three inches, and then drooped 
and turned yellow, and “because it had no 
deepness of earth it withered away.” That is 
what a great many of us try to do with Chris- 
tian duties; we try to grow them in shallow 
saucers, when they can only be grown in the in- 
finite. Great Christian duties draw their food 
supplies from eternal truth, and apart from 
those supplies they will be lean and starved, 
and will ultimately die. The duty of faithful- 
ness to men finds its support in the eternal 


truth of the faithfulness of God. A young fel-— 


low must feed on that! 


II. Lamps that need reviving. It must be 
tremendously difficult—I think it is impossible 
in these days—for any man to be scrupulously 
faithful to his conscience who does not feed 
himself on the great truth that God will be 
faithful to him. When the lamp of my faithful- 
ness is flickering, and I am wondering if the 
path of honor is the way of safety, I will feed 
the lamp with the oil of this truth: “My God is 
faithful.” When wickedness appears to have 


a momentary triumph and integrity appears to 
be vanquished, and the lamp of my resolution — 
needs to be revived, I will feed it with the oil — 
of this eternal truth: “My God is faithful.” 


Another duty to which we are called in the 
Christian life is the duty of unselfish service. 
We are called to light the lamp of service. Well, 
a great many respond to the call. They take 
up the duty. They light their lamps. But how 
many there are who just burn up the oil of a 
little impulse, and then go out! Some take up 
service in the Sunday School, burn brightly for 
a little while, and then go out! Others interest 
themselves actively in one or another of the 
many institutions established to redeem the 
world, burn for a little while, and then go out! 
We all know these people. They are well-in 
tentioned; they are good-hearted, but when they 
take up a duty you know just how long they 
will burn, a week, or a month, or a year—and 
then there will be a flicker of excuses, prior to 
the light going out altogether. How is it? They 
have taken their lamps, but they have taken no 
oil with them. They are trying to do spiritual 
exercises on a starved soul. They are trying to 
do Christian duty without the bread of Chris- 
tian truth. They do not draw upon any great 
eternal resource for power to sustain them in 
their service, and so their strength is soon 
spent. What do they need? Food, bread, the 
Bread of Life. 


Look back across the ages, and call to the 
Apostle John, and ask him how it was that amid 
the cruelties and pangs and pains of exile he 
kept the lamp of duty burning in loving service 
for his fellows, and this sweet answer comes 
ringing back across the years: “I love * * * 
because he first loved me.” Call to the Apostle 
Paul and ask him how it was that, amid the 
perils of false brethren, he could keep the lamp 
of service burning, and Paul sends back the re- 
sponse: “He loved me, and gave himself for 
me.” That was the apostolic resource, and that 
must be our resource today. 


III. True lamps of service. The lamp of 
service is kept burning in hearts that feed on 
the Saviour’s love. They who take up Chris- 
tian duties without it are as virgins that take 
their lamps but take no oil to feed them. “He 
first loved me,” says John. “He loved me and 
gave himself for me,’ says Paul. If you wish 
to be consistent in the doing of Christian 
service, you must realize the Saviour’s love. 
That keeps duty ever blazing with a bright and 
steady light. Oh, men and women, this thought 
of the Saviour’s love for you is a tremendous 
power for restoring flickering lamps; it fills 
them full of oil. Men who endure to the end, 
whose lamps burn on throughout the years, are 
men who feed daily on the eternal love of 
Christ. 


I remember some little while ago noticing in 
a parched and barren pasture a thin line of 
beautiful green grass stretched across. the 
whole breadth of the field. That thin line of 
green grass, green in the burning days of the 
hottest summer noontides, marked the course 
of a tiny stream, which quietly bathed its roots, 
as it stole away on its secret bed. And some- 
times in the parched field of human life, where 
one and another droop away from Christian 
service, I have known men and women, whose 
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services kept fresh and bright and beautiful, 
amid all manner of fierce attack, amid the 
harsh, dry glare of ingratitude and disappoint- 
ment, and I have said to myself, “The river of 


life is secretly bathing their roots. 

feeding upon the Saviour’s love.” 
So feed, and you will endure. Abide in Christ, 

and the lamp of service will burn forevermore. 


They are 


THE SECRET PLACE 
REV. LEN G. BROUGHTON, D. D. 


Text: “He that dwelleth in the secret place 
of the Most High shall abide under the shadow 
of the Almighty.” Psa. 91:1. 

There is no part of the ninety-first Psalm 
that can be properly considered without consid- 
ering the whole. From beginning to end the 
psalmist is giving us his experience in “the 
shadow of the Almighty.” It was not enough 
for the psalmist to have thrones and armies 
about him. He had tried all the experiences in 
the ways of the world, and he had found that 
none of them in times of trouble sufficed. He 
has also had experience in the ways of God, 
“abiding in the shadow of the Almighty;” and 
he had found that this experience was the one 
thing that he could rely upon when all the rest 
of the experiences of his life failed him. He 
gives us here a testimony of how he had found 
life “dwelling in the secret places of the Most 
High.” 

I. To start with he gives us in this first 
verse the setting for his experience: ‘He that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High 
shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” 
You will observe the first condition that he 
gives: “He that dwelleth in the secret place 
of the Most High.” It is a striking fact that 
every promise in the Bible is based upon con- 
ditions. Only the obedient can claim God’s 
guidance in life. The sheep that strays away 
from the shepherd can expect only his own 
strength when danger comes. The father loves 
the prodigal at the swine trough, but he feeds 
-him at home. The children are ever wanted 
in the father’s presence. The Christian that 
eats husks with the swine surrenders the fatted 
calf with the Father. Hsau lost his birthright 
because he sought something else. David lost 
his peace because he sought his pleasure. To 
say, “I will have my way and walk with God” 
is equivalent to saying, “God will have his way 
and we will walk alone.” It is not enough for 
us “to stand on the promises,” as we sometimes 
sing; we must also comply with the promises. 
So the psalmist, speaking of these rich prom- 
ises, conditions every one of them upon “dwell- 
ing in the secret place of the Most High.” 

II. Next I want us to note the result that 
comes from this “dwelling.” First of all, there 
is here the promise of “abiding under the 
shadow of the Almighty.” Properly consid- 
ered this is one of the most far-reaching of all 
the promises that we find in Scripture. In or- 
der to see its far-reachingness we must take 
into consideration the whole psalm. 

Here we find in the first place the promise of 
refuge and fortification. “I will say of the 
Lord, he is my refuge and my fortress.” “He 
is my refuge.” I have seen a picture of a 
shepherd with a drawn sword in his hand, 
while a lamb crouches at his feet and looks up 
into his face. Just out in front of the shepherd 
with his drawn sword is a wolf. The thought, 
evidently, is that of a lamb being pursued by a 
wolf until he sees his shepherd guard and 


keeper and falls restfully, confidently, and 
trustfully at his feet, while the shepherd with 
his sword drives back the wolf. So the psalm- 
ist had come to that experience where to him 
God, his Father, was his guardian Shepherd, 
the one to whom he could go when his soul was 
tried, and when temptation was hard after him; 
he had found that God was the Shepherd with 
the drawn sword, where he could find perfect 
rest and refuge. 

You will see also that there is the promise 
here of fortification. ‘He is my fortress.” I 
do not know if you know the difference be- 
tween a fort and a fortress. It is very signi- 
cant that it is not said here, “He is my ‘fort,’” 
but ‘my ‘fortress.’ ” 

Some years ago in considering this psalm I 
became puzzled to know the psalmist had in 
mind by the use of the word “fortress.” I went 
to my dictionary to find the difference between 
“fort” and “fortress,” and the difference there 
defined was so slight as to be scarcely worth 
noticing. And yet in talking with soldiers and 
army people I thought that they made a differ- 
ence between a “fort” and “fortress.” So one 
day I went to an old army general and said, “I 
am puzzled to know the difference between a 
‘fort’ and a ‘fortress.’ I have gone to the dic- 
tionary and it seems no wiser than I.” I said, 
“First of all, is there any difference?” He said, 
“Of course. A fort is a fort.” “Yes,” I said, 
“a very good definition, like I expected!” He 
said, “Hold on a bit. A ‘fort’ is one “fort,’ but a 
‘fortress’ is two or more ‘forts.’” I came back 
to the ninety-first Psalm with an entirely new 
light upon its meaning, and I read in it what I 
had not seen before. “He is my ‘fortress’ ”’— 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost, a trinity of forts so placed at every 
angle as to protect me against the approach of 
the enemy, and to defend me when the enemy 
does make an approach. é 

III. To whom is God a triune fortress? He 
is a fortress to the man who “dwelleth in the 
secret of the Most High.” I remembered this 
just recently when I was at Gibraltar. Stand- 
ing there, looking upon that great rock, I ob- 
served that there were fortresses at each end— 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean end—ar- 
ranged in triangular form at the base, and at 
each side at the places of danger on the right 
and on the left. Fronting the Mediterranean 
there is a fortress which protects the rock from 
the sea, from the strait on the right, and at the 
other angle from the bay. There is also a 
similar arrangement at the Atlantic end of the 
fortress of Gibraltar. There it is, that great 
solid rock with those many forts making its 
great fortress impregnable. So is God to the 
man who “dwells in the secret place.” On the 
Mediterranean side of that great rock and for- 
tress there is a little fishing village inhabited 
only by fishermen. They carry on their voca- 
tion under the shadow of that great rock, 
scarcely ever having the sun to shine upon 
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their little habitation. But oh, how secure they 
are in the shadow of that rock, nestling in the 
cliffs! No enemy could approach them; all the 
guns of that fort would protect them. And, my 
friends, they are not more secure, nestling un- 
der the shadow of Gibraltar, than are we if we 
nestle under the shadow of God Almighty. 

IV. Then, as we read farther, we see that 
there is trust in “the shadow of the Almighty.” 
“In whom I trust.” It is only the man who 
abides under the shadow of the Almighty who 
knows God well enough to trust him. 

There is a story told of a man who was being 
tried for treason after the Civil War in Amer- 
ica. They were about to convict him, when 
there was brought in an old slave who had lived 
with him for many a year, and been his closest 
companion in many respects. The old slave 
was put in the witness-box; and the attorney 
began to ply him with questions. Finally, the 
old slave raised himself up and said, “If you 
had lived with my master like I have you 
wouldn’t talk like that.” And it is the man 
who lives closest to God, who is his daily com- 
panion, who knows God. When I hear men 
speaking lightly of God and his rule, and pro- 
fanely of his will and reign, I feel like reply- 
ing in the words of that old slave, and saying, 
“Tf you had lived with him as I have,” poor 
specimen that I am, “you wouldn’t talk like 
that; you would know him.” It is only the 
man who lives with him, and talks with him, 
and hears him talk and sees him work, that is 
able to trust him. So the psalmist, out of the 
experience he had, said, “In the shadow of the 
Almighty there is trust. I will put my trust in 
him.” 

V. Again, there is in the next place deliv- 
erance. “Surely,” he says, “he shall deliver 
thee from the snare of the fowler, and from the 
noisome pestilence.” 


I had a man in my church in Atlanta who 
was, before he professed conversion, a great 
drunkard and gambler. And after he was con- 
verted the taste for strong drink dogged him 
day and night so that he was not able to get 
rest for it. He had resolved not to touch it, but 
ofttimes it looked as if his resolve would fail 
him, and he would have to go back to it. He 
tried this and that, but nothing took that thirst 
for drink, that awful craving that at times al- 
most made him mad, away from him. inally, 
he went into his room, and got down on his face 
and, as I have often heard him say, handed his 
appetite over to God. He said something like 
this. “If you are not able to take this appetite 
away you are not able to save my soul; and if I 
can trust you with my soul, I can trust you with 
my appetite; take it.” He came out of that ex- 
pope with never another thirst until this 

ay. 

This is exactly what the psalmist is talking 
about. “He who abides under the shadow of 
the Almighty” can rely upon him to be his de- 
liverer from all that would destroy him. 

VI. In the next place you see that in his 
deliverance there is comfort. ‘He shall cover 
thee with his pinions, and under his wings 
shalt thou take refuge; his truth shall be thy 
shield and buckler.” Here is something every 
child can understand. The figure is that of a 
mother-hen gathering her chickens under her 
wings. All of us doubtless have seen that. 


The very thought of it takes me back to the | 
days of childhood. Out in the country district | 


where we lived how often have I seen a group 
of mother-hens with their chicks in the field! 
And when some shadow appeared that looked 
like the figure of a hawk, I have seen those 
different chicks run to their respective moth- 
trs; never one of them made a mistake, every 
one finally lying under the wing of his own 
mother. No one needed to be there to point out 
to them the mother to whom they belonged, but 
every one perfectly adjusted himself to his re- 
spective place. Then I have seen her as she 
nestles the chicks to herself, getting as low as 
she can on the ground, even getting her head 
down so as to make it impossible for the hawk 
to locate her. Oh, how simple and beautiful 
is this picture: “He shall cover thee with his 
pinions, and under his wings shalt thou trust 
The old mother-hen covers her chicks under 
her wings in time of danger, to protect them 
from exposure, to impart to them the warmth 
of her body, to rest them from their labors, and 
give them required sleep. In all these respects 
God our Father proposes to protect us under 
his wings. 

VII. As we read further in the psalm we see 
that in the shadow of the Almighty there is 
courage. “Thou shalt not be afraid for the ter- 
ror by night, nor for the arrow that flieth by 
day, for the pestilence that walketh in darkness, 
nor for the destruction that wasteth at noon- 
day.” Courage! If there is anything the 
church seems to need more than another it is 
this courage. We have come to the place where 
we are so discouraged and beset with clouds 
that we need courage. We are almost today in 


the position of the Apostle Peter, when he sat - 


there while Jesus was being tried and swore he 
never knew him. Afraid to stand up for our 
colors and declare our faith! Would to God 
we could be in the position of Peter when, en- 
dued by the Holy Ghost, he stood before the 
very people to whom he had denied his Lord 
and declared unto them the secrets of our re- 
ligion! We need courage in these days of ours, 
and there is nothing that can give the church 
of Christ the courage it needs but the con- 
sciousness of the fact that God is on our side. 
Oh, to feel the presence of God, that we are 
overshadowed by him, makes us courageous, 
and strong, and invincible! 


VIII. Yet again, there is conquest. “A thou- 
sand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at 
thy right hand; but it shall not come nigh 
thee.” In the first part of the psalm the Lord 
is fighting our battles for us; in the remaining 
part of the psalm the figure changes, and we 
are engaged with him in fighting his battles, 
and here we have promise of sure victory. 


There is another story in connection with our 
Civil War. In one of the severest battles of that 
terrible war, a battle in which the Northern 
army outnumbered the Southern army by three 
to one, and it was not to be expected that the 
men of the South would be victorious, yet after 
three days and nights the Southerners were 
victorious. After the victory was over the offi- 
cers of the Northern army said one to another, 
“How do you account for this victory? We had 
three to one, a superior army, a perfect field 
in which to fight.” One said one thing, one an- 
other. Finally a man arose and said, “I think 
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I know the secret of it.” They said, “Well, give 
it. He said, “Those fellows had Stonewall 
Jackson in their midst.” 


j That is the secret of victory in our spiritual 

life. That is the secret of victory in all life 
that abides. You ask me, “How is it that that 
man and that woman seem to have such spirit- 
uality and experience? How is it that that 
church seems to override all its difficulties and 
move straight ahead? How is it that that com- 
munity overcomes its difficulties and marches 
ahead in the progress of civilization?” How is 
it? There is but one answer. That man, that 
woman, that church, that community has God 
in the midst. When God is in the midst there 
is no failure. 


IX. Finally, the protection of angels. “For 
he shall give his angels charge over thee, to 
keep thee in all thy ways. They shall bear thee 
up in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot 


Thou shalt tread upon the 
lion and adder: the young lion and serpent 
shalt thou trample under foot.’’ I remember 
very well the first time that text ever gripped 
me; a very, very gracious experience in my 
life! For more than three months I had been 
prostrated upon a bed of illness, the result of a 
long and terrible siege of typhoid fever. When 
a few friends were allowed to come and speak 
to me they found me all to bits physically and 
nervously. I remember a dear friend, who 
came to my bed and saw how nervous and ema- 
ciated I was. I can see him now as he leaned 
over and said, “Don’t despair, for He shall give 
his angels charge over thee to keep thee in all 
thy ways.’”’ When I was left alone, I could al- 
most feel the presence of the heavenly host. 
In the valley, and on the mountain top, minis- 
tering spirits doing the will of God, often indi- 
cating the way of God! Oh, all this is our 
heritage in “the shadow of the Almighty!” 


against a stone. 


“The Three R’s”: New Year Talk to Children 
Rev. Bernard J. Snell, D. D. 


Did you ever hear of the boy who went for a 
long voyage to the south of Africa? He had 
learnt about the Equator and thought that he 
- would actually see it when he “crossed the 
line;”’ but, of course, there is really no such line 
round the middle of the earth—it exists only 
in the mind of man. So thereis no gap between 
the Old Year and the New Year; dates and an- 
niversaries happen in our minds. The earth is 
the great clock that keeps time for us; time is 
the rate of its movement. If there were no 
minds to think of time, there would be no time 
to be thought of. It is quite unimportant how 
many days we live; the important thing is how 
much we put into our days. New Year does 
not make anything new; it will be very like the 
Old Year unless we put new thoughts to work 
- and bring new efforts to bear, and it depends 
altogether on ourselves whether it is to be a 
better year than the years that are passed. 

When I was a small boy we used to speak 
about going to school to learn the three R’s. 
They were Reading, ’Riting, and ’Rithmetic. 
You see, it was only by bad spelling that they 
could be called the three R’s at all. They are 
taught in every school still, and it would be 
a very strange school in which they were not 
taught. Why? Because they are the founda- 
tion of knowledge. 

Now, there are three R’s that lie at the root 
of life, and without them you will never suc- 
ceed in making much of the life which God 
grants to you on earth. Those are the three 
things I want to explain to you. 

I. First comes Reverence, a word of three 
syllables. Whenever we hear God’s name men- 
tioned, and whenever we mention it ourselves, 
it is best that we should be thoughtful and 
quiet. Never use God’s name lightly, or with 
careless, silly words. The Heavenly Father is 
so great and good that we should stand in awe 
of him. I do not mean that we should be dread- 
fully afraid of him, for that would surely grieve 
God very much. When you meet me in the 
street I should be very sorry if you were not 
glad to see me, and I cannot but think that our 
Father in heaven is anxious that we should love 
- him and understand that he loves us. Be sure 
that he is so holy and loving, that it is wrong 


to think any ill of him. Let us try to hallow 
his name by thinking and saying the very best 
about him. Depend upon it, he is much better, 
higher, and greater than we can possibly think. 
He is not only near us to be loved, but above 
us to be reverenced. 

II. Second comes Reason, a word of two 
syllables. Your parents are anxious and care- 
ful that you may learn all you can while you 
are young, so that you may get ready to bear 
your part well bye-and-bye in the great world; 
and a good time you have of it. I positively 
envy you with your opportunities. No children 
since the world began had so many helps and 
aids to become good men and women; never 
were the teachers better; never were schools 
so well equipped; never were rods and punish- 
ments so few; never was there so much freedom 
and kindness. The world is growing more in- 
teresting every year, and these are glorious 
times to live in. Keep your eyes and ears open, 
for you will need all your powers to be awake 
in the years ahead of you; none of us can fore- 
tell the future, but we can see plainly that it 
will be harder than ever for stupids and dunces 
by-and-by. Stupids are they who learn from 
no one; the wise are they who learn from any 
one. Our Heavenly Father wants us to be alive 
all over, to think, to use our reason well, to 
choose wisely, so that we may be the best that 
we are capable of being as reasonable creatures. 

TIJ. And the last and most important of the 
three R’s is Right, a word of one syllable. Let 
nothing make you swerve from what is honor- 
able. That is the best principle for any life, 
and poor is the life that has no principle on 
which to build. Yesterday a carpenter was try- 
ing to knock a big nail into a big beam over- 
head. He had a big hammer, but his knocks 
were very weak and strangely gentle. Can you 
guess the reason? He was standing on a stool 
which was balanced on a chair, which was 
raised on a table, and he was not sure of his 
foundation; so he tapped the nail very feebly, 
and did not succeed very well in driving it into 
the beam. Be sure of this, that you can only 
be of some use in the world if you have under 
your feet the firm foundation of speaking the 
truth and doing the right. 
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Have you heard of Andrew Marvell, who was 
a member of Parliament in the reign of Charles 
II.? He spake hard things of the royal court, 
as well he might. So they tried to bribe him 
into silence. He was a poor man, and a cour- 
tier went to Marvell’s garret to induce him to 
accept 1,000 pounds as the price of silence. The 
honest man called the boy who was his one 
servant, and said: “Jack, what did I have for 
dinner yesterday?” “The little shoulder of 
mutton that you told me to buy from the market 
woman!” said Jack, in surprise. “And what 
shall I have for dinner today?’ “All that was 
left from yesterday boiled again,” said Jack. 
Then, said Marvell, turning to the courtier, 
“You see, my dinner is provided, I don’t want 
your money; no man can buy me.” Keep an 
honest heart in you, and let nothing tempt you 
to do a dishonorable thing; never mind how 
much more difficult it is to stick by the right, 
and when you find it very hard ask God to help 


you. All God’s children can speak to him, and 
all of us need to do so. Jesus himself often 
prayed, and we are far away from being as 
strong as he was. 
like a bird parting with its wings. 
to God and think of him helps us to love the 
right and to do it. 

Try to make a habit of these things during 
the new year. You know what ruts are, and 
how they help to keep the wheels in the track. 
A tramway is simply a rut settled on at the out- 
set. Our brains are full of ruts which we call 
habits. If you once do a thing you tend to do 


it again; the wagon of thought and feeling runs — 


easily in the old rut. We have all heard how 
hard it is to break with a bad habit; happily 
for us it is just as hard to get out of a good 
habit. The wisdom of the Bible says, “O ye 


children, blessed are they who keep my ways.” | 


And so I wish for you happy and good ways 
during all the journey. 


The Crisis of a Soul: 


Evangelistic Sermon 


Rev. Parke P. Flournoy, D. D. 


Text: “Thou art not far from the kingdom 
of God.” Mark 12:34. 

The man to whom these words were ad- 
dressed is called, in Mark’s account, a scribe; 
but in Matthew’s a lawyer. The scribes were 
generally, if not always, lawyers; that is, 
teachers of the Jewish law. Matthew gives 
the impression that he asked Christ a question 
with a sinister purpose—‘tempting him (as the 
Revised Version has it, “trying him”). Matthew 
also speaks of him as a Pharisee, and Mark 
does not. All these differences in the two ac- 
counts, while involving no inconsistencies, in- 
dicate that neither of the writers copied from 
the other. 

Matthew represents the lawyer, who was a 
Pharisee, as asking the question in these 
words: “Which is the great commandment in 
the law?” and indicates that the questioner was 
the spokesman for a number of fellow Phari- 
sees. Mark represents the scribe as asking, 
“Which is the first commandment of all?” To 
this our Saviour answered: ‘The first is, Hear, 
O Israel; The Lord our God is one Lord:” 
etc. The scribe answered: ‘Well, master, 
thou hast said the truth; for there is one God;” 
etc.. Then Jesus said to him, “Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God.” The man seems 
to have been so impressed with the answer of 
Christ that his animosity had been changed to 
admiration, and our Saviour replied with this 
encouraging assurance, “Thou art not far from 
the kingdom of God.” 

I. He was, indeed, “not far from the king- 
dom of God.” He saw and stated clearly that 
the spiritual, and not the external, is the chief 
element in true religion. Pharisee as he was, 
he saw that love is better than the ceremonial 
acts of religion on which the Pharisees laid 
such stress, and expressed this conviction in 
emphatic terms. He came to understand that 
of all things pleasing to God “the greatest of 
these is love.” His understanding of this fun- 
damental truth seems to have been clear. In- 
tellectually he was “not far from the kingdom 
of God.” Our Saviour’s answer seems to have 
served to lift from his heart that veil which 
blinded most of his fellow teachers in Israel. 


II. Now, it has been suggested that the sit- 
uation of this man was a very advantageous 
one; but that, for him, it was also a critical 
one. The great question, one the answer to 
which much depends, is: “Was this man not 
only not far from the kingdom of God, but did 
he enter it?” von 

This kingdom of God on earth—the kingdom 
of the saved—those to whom it could be said, 


“Ye are the children of the light, children of 


the day, children of the kingdom, heirs of God, 
joint heirs with Jesus Christ,” is described as 
a living temple built on the living stone, Christ 
Jesus, with its holy priesthood offering up 
spiritual sacrifices. Beside this living temple, 
St. Peter’s at Rome, or St. Paul’s in London, 
or the grandest and most beautiful cathedral 
at Cologne, or Rheims, or Antwerp, are but 
as children’s toy houses. 

Here is this man near the entrance. 
mires the great principle which inspires the 
worship of the living temple, the intense love 
to God of the whole being, and intense brother- 
ly love to man. He is like a man standing near 
the entrance of a great cathedral, admiring its 
grandeur of outline, its graceful proportions, 
the brilliancy and beauty of its windows, the 
grace and charm of dome and pinnacles. 

III. But the question of questions about this 
man is, Does he enter? Does he not only ad- 
mire, but does he participate? Does he enter 
this temple of the living God to worship and 
bow down and offer up “spiritual sacrifices ac- 
ceptable to God through Jesus Christ?” And 
this is the question of questions for every hu- 
man soul. If one understands what it really 
means, the assurance that one is not far from 
the kingdom of God must be most encouraging 
and gladdening, and many have “with joy re- 
ceived it.” 

IV. But this situation, while far preferable 


For us to neglect praying is 
To look up — 


He ad- 


ss 


to that of one who is afar off, living in sin and 


without a thought of the kingdom or its King, 
is a critical situation. The great question con- 
cerning every one thus situated is, Will he en- 
ter? And on the answer to that question de- 
pends that soul’s eternal destiny. 

We sit by the sick, watching with great anx- 
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iety, when the doctor tells us the crisis has 
come, to see which way the balance in which a 
life hangs will move. Ah! how anxiously we 
wait and watch. How we try the pulse, the 
temperature, the breathing, the signs of return- 
ing or departing life! We do not so plainly 
see the signs which mark the crisis of a soul, 
but they are there and just as real. 


One may be intellectually convinced, as this 
man was, while the heart is untouched by the 
conviction of sin and the preciousness of for- 
giveness. One may even be thus convicted, and 
yet be still in love with sin, and be still without 
this love which he admires. Admiring the true 
religion of the heart, and having it, are two 
different things. Even wishing for it, and hav- 
ing it, are different things. One may wish he 
was inside the kingdom of God and saved by his 
grace, and yet never enter. 


Thus one may not be far from the kingdom of 
God and not become one of the children of the 
kingdom. Something else besides understand- 
ing and conviction, and even wishing, is neces- 
sary. He must not only know that the Father’s 
house is better than the far country, the slavish 
service and the husks that the swine eat, he 
must say, “I will arise and go unto my Father,” 
and he must arise and go. How many souls 


come to this crisis—this nearness to the king- 
dom, and never come in! 

Vi 
is not far from the kingdom of God be turned 
away. Pliable and the Slough of Despond pre- 
sent no mere picture of the imagination. A 
sight of difficulties in the way, a sudden onset 
of temptation, even the call of business or 
pleasure, the sneer of a companion, the incon- 
sistency of a professing Christian or some- 
thing else, may turn the balance. 

In this soul’s crisis, how important is the 
prayer. “Cast me not away from thy presence, 
and take not thy Holy Spirit from me.” We 
must remember that no one enters this king- 
dom of God—the realm of the saved—without 
his aid. “Except a man be born again, he can- 
not see the kingdom of God.” 

The Holy Spirit does within us a work that 
is essential—a work where by convincing us of 
our sin and misery, enlightening our minds in 
the knowledge of Christ, and renewing our 
wills, he doth persuade and enable us to em- 
brace Jesus Christ freely offered to us in the 
Gospel. How important then, in the crisis of 
the soul, to cry unto God to open our eyes that 
we may see Christ, may know him as our Sav- 
iour from sin, may choose him as our King, and 
thus enter into his kingdom! 


THE SUBSTITUTIONS OF GRACE 
REV. HOWARD W. POPE 


Text: “Instead of the thorn shall come up 
the fir tree, and instead of the brier shall come 
up the myrtle tree.” Isa. 55:13. 

In this verse we have a striking lesson on 
the substitutions of grace. It would be a good 
deal to dig up the thorn, and cut down the 
briers, but God does far more. He substitutes 
for the thornbush the tall and beautiful fir 
tree, and for the hateful briers the graceful 
myrtle. 


Occasionally a student comes to our office 
after a stay of a few days, and informs us that 
he is about to leave the school. When we in- 
quire for the reason, he answers that he does 
not like the teaching. When pressed for an 
explanation, he says, “Well, you do not teach- 
the doctrine of eradication.” 

“And what do you mean by that?” 

“JT mean that God removes the roots of sin 
from our nature, so that one will not sin, and 
your school does not teach that doctrine, does 
sh aee 

“No, but we teach something far better.” 

“What do you mean? I did not know that 
there was anything better than the eradication 
of sin.” 

“Oh yes, the substitution of grace is far su- 
perior. Instead of digging out the roots of sin, 
God plants in our nature the germs of grace, 
which overrun, and in time run out the seeds of 
evil.” “Instead of the thorn shall come up the 
fir tree, and instead of the brier shall come up 
the myrtle.” 

Luther Burbank takes the prairie cactus, 
whose sharp thorns are the terror of man and 
beast, and converts it into a nourishing food, 
on which the cattle fatten and flourish. What 
was once a thing to be dreaded is now a means 
of support. 

The apple tree, which once bore nothing but 
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sour and bitter fruit, small in size, and rough 
in appearance, by the simple process of graft- 
ing can be made to produce apples which are 
large, sweet and luscious. It is the same old 
tree, but a new principle has been introduced, 
and that new nature dominates and determines 
the whole output of the tree. I once saw a 
lemon tree in California which had been graftd 
until it was bearing twenty-two different kinds 
of luscious fruit. 


I. What Burbank and others are doing in the 
realm of nature, God is continually doing in the 
realm of grace. He does not destroy the tree 
which bears bitter fruit, but he grafts into it 
the grace that is in Christ Jesus, and soon that 
tree is rich and beautiful with all the fruits 
of the Spirit. 


“Thou art Simon,” said Jesus, the first time 
he met him, and Simon in his circle of friends 
was a synonym for fickleness, and instability. 
But knowing what grace could do for that big- 
hearted fisherman, Jesus added, “Thou shalt 
be called Cephas,” which means “A Rock,” and 
is a symbol of firmness. Peter finally reached 
the point where he could truthfully say that he 
was kept by the power of God through faith 
unto salvation. 


James and John were so hot tempered and 
violent that they were surnamed “Boanerges” 
—Sons of Thunder, but grace led one of them 
to die as a martyr, and the other to be called 
the apostle of love. 


What God has done for others, he will do for 
us. If there are thorns of selfishness and briers 
of envy or malice in our character, we must not 
be satisfied with their extermination, but ask 
God to give us the very opposite of these, the 
love which suffereth long and is kind, which 
envieth not and is not puffed up. 


In this crisis, how easily may one who ~ 
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Where the thorns of criticism and fault-find- 
ing grew, there let us claim a tall and stately 
growth of generous praise, and hearty apprecia- 
tion. Let us never be satisfied with overcoming 
the petty faults and foibles of our character, 
but ask God also to adorn our lives with all the 
graces and virtues that are in Christ Jesus, 
instead of the briers, the beautiful myrtle, the 
graceful smilax, and the sweet-scented arbutus. 

II. It may be that there are some thorns in 
our own environment, as well as in our char- 
acter; some things which are hard to bear, and 
painful to endure. God can change these 
thorns into roses, these painful conditions into 
a source of gratitude and praise. Paul had a 
thorn in his flesh, and so perhaps have you— 
a disagreeable employer, or an uncongenial 
roommate. Paul found God’s grace sufficient 
to change that painful thorn into his greatest 
blessing, and so may you and I. 

III. Christ by his resurrection has even 
robbed death of its sting and converted it into 
a gateway to heaven. Yes, grace is sufficient 
for all things. 


“Grace, fathomless as the sea, 
Grace flowing from Calvary, 
Grace enough for eternity— 
Grace enough for me.” 


Among the Warring Nations. 
(Continued from page 350) 
nations of Hurope are reaping as they have 
sown. The war is due to human sin. 

In the first place, we must not speak as if 
this war had shown a radical evil in human 
nature, of which we had hitherto been un- 
aware, and in regard to which a new problem 
was forced upon Christian theology. There has 
been a great deal of foolish and vain talk about 
modern progress, as if man had outgrown his 
sinfulness and need of salvation. * * * The 
moral progress of the race, be it at once added, 
has undoubtedly increased the guiltiness of 
the war in some of its features. * * * This 
keener sense of the guiltiness of war as so con- 
ducted is an evidence of moral progress in 
Christendom generally. 


Because in politics and diplomacy Europe has 
not been thoroughly Christian, this judgment 
has fallen upon it, and we cannot hold our- 
selves altogether guiltless. 


Jesus’ treatment of Judas shows that he re- 
garded the sin of intention, when it had reached 
a certain fixity, as equally guilty with the sin 
of action; and so we must recognize that the 
moral state of Europe before the war as an 
armed camp was guilty in God’s sight, even as 
its state now as a bloody battlefield. It igs be- 
cause the Christian churches did not recognize 
the sinfulness of that condition, did not repent 
of it, and did not strive as they might to secure 
an amendment of it, that they must now mourn 
in bitterness of spirit God’s judgment on it, on 
the intentions suffered to become actions. * * * 

Our conclusion is that the war has not re- 
vealed a more radical evil in the nature of man 
than we knew before, and so has not presented 
a problem insoluble by that grace which 
abounds the more exceedingly where sin 
abounds.—Prin. A. HE. Garvie, in The S. §. 
Chronicle. 

ok * % 


2. Germany—Mr. H. G. Bek, one of the 


Methodist leaders in Germany, says in a letter 
published in Zion’s Herald: “Saloons and ho- 
tels are empty. The churches are filled with 
people, and even free thinkers are inquiring for 
the living God. So in all this trouble our hearts 
give thanks to our Heavenly Father for what 
seems to promise the religious, moral and 
economical rebirth.of our country and city.” 


* * * 


3. France—Although much has been said of 
religion in France being a declining feature, 
such an impression is not verified by those who 
have recently seen anything of French military 
hospitals or the population generally. One 
who has spent six months among the French 
wounded who came from every quarter and 
class in the French Republic was agreeably 
surprised at the acceptance and practice of re- 
ligion on so large a scale. Many of the men 
had their rosaries and nearly all wore religious 
medals around their necks. If convalescent, 
they went to mass, or when sick they welcomed 
the visits of the cure; when dying they asked 
for the last sacrament, and those who died 
were buried with full Catholic ceremonial. 
This practice of religion was by no means con- 
fined to the soldiers. The services of the 
church were well attended, and men and wom- 
en, rich and poor, were constantly on their 
knees in the churches. A lady, who is a war 
correspondent, visited General Foch, com- 
mander of the armies of the North. Upon 
reaching the General’s headquarters she was 
informed that he had gone to church, and as 
the building was near, and thinking there might 
be a service, decided to attend. Entering the 
door of the church she found the building quite 
empty, except for the renowned commander— 
probably the greatest general the French have 
in the field today—who was kneeling there 
alone. The lady remarked: “He never knew I 
left before he did. And it seems to me that 
that great General on his knees alone in that 
little church is typical of the attitude of France 
today.” Evidently the attitude of France at 
this hour is peculiarly reverential. Whether 
this assiduity in religion is a result of the war, 
only one who knew the country intimately in 
time of peace could say, but the most casual 
observer will bear witness to the universality 
of religion at the present moment. The French 
are fighting for their homes, for their children, 
for their country; and in this vast struggle 
France daily, hourly, on its knees asks for 
help.—The Congregationalist. 


Since the Carnegie Hero Fund was estab- 
lished, medals have been awarded to eighty- 
nine farmers for deeds of bravery. Seventy- 
eight railroad men—including conductors, 
brakemen, engineers, switchmen, flagmen, yard- 
men and all branches of the trade—have been 
decorated, while the count for miners—engaged 
in one of the most hazardous of all employ- 
ments—is but sixty-five, and for those who fol- 
low the sea—including fishermen, sailors, deck 
hands, and so on—is but forty-seven. No other 
calling has made nearly so good a showing as 
farming. : 

The surprising things which the record dis- 
closed is that many of the farmer heroes ar 
boys.—Farm & Fireside, 
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WANTED—Book Buyers to send for our Three Big Catalogues. 
We keep everything in Church and Sunday School Supplies. A 
post card will bring copies to your door. Robt. J. Gibson, 
Presbyterian Book Store, Fulton Building, Sixth Street and 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


==) 625 NEW Bible STORIES 
| Hlustrations & Scripture Anecdotes 


|| Interesting Stories for Bible Talks, Christian 
\Workers and Home Instruction. Arranged 
‘under Topical Heads for use of Speakers, 
Teachers & General Reading. Complete Man- 
ual of New Word Pictures on Bible Subjects. 
ajj\j]| Vest Pocket size, 128 pgs. Cloth, 25c. Mor. 35c, postpd. 

pAgts.wanted. GEO.W.NOBLE, Monon Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


APOCKET S. S. COMMENTARY 
O0R1916. SELF-PRONOUNCING Edition 
on Lessons and Text forthe whole year, with right- 
to-the-point practical HELPS and Spiritual Explan- 
ations. Smallin Size but Largein Suggestion 
jiand Fact. Daily Bible Readings for 1916 also 
ws | opics of Young People’s Society, Motto,Pledge, 
etc. Red Cloth 25c, Morocco 35ce, Interleaved for 

Ines pagiNotes 50c, postpaid. Stamps Taken. Agents wanted. 
——— HGEO. W. NOBLE, Monon Bldg, Chicago, IL, 


Are you Alive? 


Is your work a 
drudge or a pleasure? 
Do you desire dynamic 
force and buoyant 
health to compete with 
your fellow man? You 
can develop it. Blood 
is life. 


Energized Blood 


puts the bloom of youth 
in your cheeks, restores 
lost ambition, banishes 
that mental depression and physical fa- 
tigue, gives new life and energy to every 
cell and tissue of your body and fills you 
with the thrill of joyous living. I can 
energize your blood. I can make every 
organ do its work perfectly. I can in- 
crease your mental and physical efficiency. 
I can and guarantee to make a happier 
and better human being of you. 


Prof. W. P. King, President Kentucky 
Educational Association, says: “J took 
this course six weeks ago when my nervous 
energy was very much run down and the 
strain of my official duties was literally 
crushing me. It has built wo my nervous 
system till I now have no ‘nerves’ and my 
blood is energized in a manner that is 
surprising.” 

Rev. T. Sigmond, Kinsett, Iowa, says: 
“T am very grateful to you for what you 
have done. I can not repay you.” 

Luther H. Keil, Fort Wayne, Ind., says: 
“Since last exercises I have not had a bad 
day—felt good all the days.” 


Ogden System of Energy 
Building 


is a course of health culture and internal 
exercise developing vitality and strength 
in men and women, young or old. Taught 
by mail. No dieting. No drugs. No 
apparatus. Not a drudge,but a delight. 
Just Nature’s own common sense easy-to- 
follow rules. Not an experiment, but a 
time-tested reality endorsed by thousands 
who have followed the course and KNOW. 
My FREE Book, “ENERGIZED BLOOD,” 
will help you. Write for it TODAY. 


The Ogden College of Physi-Culture 
407 Bell Block CINCINNATI, OHIO 


One Hundred 


Revival Sermons 


Soule Wamning Sermons by 
Leading Preachers 


450 PAGES—6x9 INCHES 


Salvation to thousands have followed the 
preaching of these sermons. 


For months before he goes into his suc- 
cessful services, Charles L. Goodell, D. D., 
reads literature of this kind as an inspira- 
tion. They are the classics of Evangelistic 
addresses, the most powerful and enduring 
expressions of the universal and eternal 
truth of the gospel—chosen for this volume 
under the advice and upon the recommen- 
dation of preachers who know their power. 

There is no volume of revival addresses that 
are so varied—from Savonarola to Moody— 


and none that will stir to action more than 
this. 


Following are a few of the choicest: 

The Great Arbitration Case. Spurgeon. 
No Room for Christ. Moody. 

What is it to Be a Christian. Brooks. 
Power of an Endless Life. Bushnell. 
Whatsoever He Saith, Do it. McDowell. 


Multiply this list by twenty and you will have 
an idea of the value of this collection. They 
are valuable for reading as samples of sermon 
delivery—but no man can stop with the read- 
ing—they spur to action. 


F. M. Barton, Publisher, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Save 50c. by sending cash. 


1. Please send copy of “One Hundred Re- 
vival Sermons” on approval. I will remit $2.50 
for it within 30 days, or return book within 10 
days. 

2. ‘Please send me “One Hundred Revival 
Sermons,” for which I enclose $2.00. 
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Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 


FOR 


LIFE INSURANCE 
(CHARTERED 1759) 


Its average net premiums are 20% below those of other companies. 
It guarantees one year for payment of all premiums without interest. 


Its policy loans are made at 4%, while other companies charge 5% 
and most of them 6%. 


The Honorable F. H. McMasters, Insurance Commissioner of South 
Carolina, says of the FUND: “In respect to all things which make for 
solvency it measures up to the most exacting standards. The concessions 
which it makes to its policy-holders are remarkable. We do not find that 
there is another company in America which furnishes insurance at so 
low a cost.”’ 


From the ‘‘Insurance Times” of New York: “Its ratio of expenses to 
new premium income is less than half that of the average company. The 
ratio of its expenses to total income is about 544%, which is so far below 
that of the next company on the list that there is no comparison. It will 
be seen that a policy in this organization means more to its holder than 
a policy could possibly mean in any other company.” 


It writes all legitimate forms of insurance—life, limited payment life, 
endowment, monthly installment and annuity policies,— its monthly 
installments being payable for at least twenty years and as much longer 
as the beneficiary lives. 

Its business is written by correspondence directly with the Home 
Office. 

The clergy of all Protestant Churches are eligible to the benefits of 
the FUND, and if they will send their date of birth, statements of 
different policies will be mailed, with application and explanation, etc. 
Address: 


Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 


Oth Floor Commonwealth Building : Philadelphia, Pa. 
PERRY S. ALLEN, President 
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$175,000 IN TWELVE DAYS] 


FOR FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH—MINNEAPOLIS 
—NOVEMBER, 1915— | 
Do Your Church Finances Bother You? Consult . 


H. H. PATTERSON : 


Director of Quick Money Raising Campaigns for 
Church Buildings—Budgets and Debts 


945 EAST 150th STREET : : : CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BUSY THE YEAR ROUND—THERE’S A REASON 
Another Campaign in Minneapolis for $100,000.00 in January, 1916 


2 Cards, circulars, book, paper. Press $5. 

ri n Larger $18. Rotary $60. Save money. — 
Print for others, big profit. All easy, 
22 Our: sent. Write acy today for 
catalogue of presses, TYPE, cards, 
paper, samples. It will pay you well. 
w Thre PRESS CO. Meriden, Connnectic_: 


Topical and Tectual Index and 


Clergymen’s File. Without doubt the best, 
cheapest and simplest. } 
No thumbing of leaves or cards 

INDEX A FILE WITHOUT COST 
eer ite on HS gate 4 

or circulars. son Index Co. 
A FILE FREE 10 Lovett Street, Lynn, Mass 


See Review in Expositor, October, 1915, page 84 


HOW TO BUY BOOKS AT 
333%, 40%, 50% and 60% OFF 


@Shown in a new catalog to be sent free to all who 
write for it. 


THE “MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


The most advertised Duplicator in America—the ‘‘Ford” of 
all Duplicating Devices—Low Priced and Efficient. Always 
ready for use. Easy to operate. No Glue or Gelatine. 32,487 
Ministers and Business Firms use it to make 50 to 75 duplicate 


(Fac-simile) copies of anything written with pen, pencil or THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
typewriter, such as Pastoral Letters, Order of Service, Music, Chicago Depository. 
Maps, Drawings, Lessons, Invitations, Programs, Solicitations, 509 SO. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


\ag0ueRen00CRseseeUseAEassaueenaey, 
On ceeeeeeeeneceeesaaseseaesesnen. 


Notices, Reports, etc., in one or more colors at the same time. 
Letter size, 9x12, $4.50 complete less ministers’ discount of 20%, 
or $3.60 net. Money back if you say so. Booklet of all sizes upon 
request. Notice:—Ministers can order direct, or through your 
Publication or Supply House. M.B. Durkin & Reeves Co., 
Mfrs., Main Office 339 5th Ave. (Branch 431 Wood Street), 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FABER. FOLDING ORGANS 


are absolutely the best and most up-to date on 
the-market.. Electric Light; Steel. Music Rack 


Lall within the organ: Send for Illus 
‘atalogsc: 


ABER,-53 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. 107, Chicago 


OVER 25,000 CHURCHES USE 


‘FILL YOUR: CHURCH!! 


¥ USING OUR 


ti 


SAVES 14 COST OF OTHER SERVICES 
Noiseless, dust-proof, self-collecting trays. Use 
shallow glass. Outfits on trial. Send for catalog. 
Thomas Communion Service Co., Box 15 Lima. 0. 
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